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Criminal  Law 

1.  MGL  Chapter  148,  Section  39  -  Fireworks 

2.  MGL  Chapter  119,  Section  51A  -  Reporting  Child  Abuse  &  Neglect 

3.  MGL  Chapter  209A  -  Domestic  Violence 

4.  MGL  Chapter  11 1B  -  Protective  Custody 

5.  MGL  Chapter  266,  Section  30  -  Larceny 

6.  MGL  Chapter  266,  Section  37B  -  Misuse /Credit  Card 

7.  MGL  Chapter  266,  "Section  37C  -  Fraud/Credit  Card 

8.  MGL  Chapter  266,  Section  60  -  Receiving  Stolen  Property 

9.  MGL  Chapter  266,  Section  127  -  Mai.  Damage 

10.  MGL  Chapter  41,  Section  96B  -  Recruit  Officer  Status 

11.  MGL  Chapter   111,  Section   111C  -  Reporting  Infectious  Diseases 

12.  MGL  Chapter  46,  Section  9  -  Death  Pronouncements 

13.  MGL  Chapter   138,  Section  69  -  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 
14  Search  Incident  to  Arrest 
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NSW  LAV    -    UPDATE  -  1987, 
POLICE  MUNICIPAL  LIA3ILITY,  LOCK  -  UP  SUICIDES  - 

Police  are  civilly  liable  where  an  unconscious  person  was  placed  in 
a  cell,  was  not  checked  every  one  -  half  hour,  and  the  police,  when 
alerted  by  other  prisoners  that  the  deceased  was  in  the  process  of 
hanging  herself,  merely  responded  with  an  obscene,  racial  epithet. 
Miga  vs.  City  of  Holyoke,  1986 

THRESHOLD  INQUIRY  -  MOTOR  VEHICLE (S) 

In  conducting  a  temporary  investigative  detention  under  Terry  vs.  Ohio, 
officers  may  block  a  suspect* s  vehicle  and  approach  at  gunpoint  if  the 
circumstances  known  to  the  officers  justify  such  use  of  force. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Fitzgibbons,  1986 

THRESHOLD  INQUIRY  -  PLAIN  VIEW 

The  mere  fact  that  an  automobile  was  parked  at  night,  with  in  its  in- 
terior lights  illuminated  in  the  parking  lot  of  an  establishment  that 
serves  liquor,  and  that  the  vehicle's  engine  was  running  and  its 
headlights  were  off,  raised  no  reasonable  suspicion  of  criminal 
activity  nor  suggested  any  hazardous  condition  confronting  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicle,  and,  consequently  police  were  not  warranted 
in  initiating  a  threshold  inquiry  by  blocking  the  vehicle  and  pre- 
venting it  from  leaving  the  parking  lot . 
Commonwealth  vs.  Heine,  1987 

THRESHOLD  INQUIRY 

Where  a  police  stop  a  vehicle  on  the  highway,  and  conduct  a  Roadside 
Threshold  Inquiry  of  a  drug  suspect  for  [UO)  forty  minutes  under 
conditions  where  it  was  clear  he  was  not  free  to  leave,  the  detention 
constitutes  an  arrest  requiring  probable  cause  from  the  outset. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Sanderson,  19S6 

INTERROGATIONS  -  MIRANDA  WARNINGS 

Where  the  defendant  never  requested  counsel  or  invoked  his  right  to 
counsel,  a  brief  break  in  the  questioning  does  not  require  re-  admin- 
istration of  Miranda  Warning;  illiteracy,  low  intelligence  and  in- 
toxication are  factors  to  consider  in  determining  whether  a  defendant 
has  voluntarily  waived  constitutional  rights. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Taylor,  1986 

/ 
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POLICS  QUSSTTnWTMGt  CUSTODY 

Miranda  Warnings  are  required  only  where  police  initiated  ques- 
tioning of  a  suspect  is  custodial.    Whether  interrogation  is  cus- 
todial depends  upon  an  objective  analysis  of  all  the  circumstances 
the  officer's  subjective  intent  to  take  the  suspect  into  custody 
is  irrelevant,  unless  that  intent  is  communicated  to  the  defendant 
Commonwealth  vs.  Shine,  19S6  . 
INTERROGATIONS  -  TAPS  RECORDED  STATEMENT 

Despite  a  defendant's  hunger  and  fatigue,  his  statement  will  be 
admissable  if  the  totality  of  the  circumstances  indicate  the 
defendant's  will  was  not  overborne  by  governmental  coercion  so  as 
to  make  his  statement  involuntarily;  -  the  fact  that  the  police 
record  only  a  portion  of  their  interview  with  a  defendant  does 
not  render  the  statement  in  admissable  at  trial;  however,  the 
entire  interview  should  be  recorded,  including  silence  and 
emotional  outbursts. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Femette,  19S6 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE:  EXIGENT  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Exigent  circumstances  justified  a  warrantless  nighttime  search 
of  the  defendant's  dwelling  where  the  crime  was  unusually  brutal, 
the  defendant  was  armed  and  dangerous,  there  was  clear  probable 
cause,  and  a  strong  demonstration  that  the  defendant  might  have 
someone  else  in  the  apartment,  or  that  evidence  could  be  hid- 
den or  destroyed. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Donaghue,  19S6 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE:  MOTOR  VEHICLE 

Police  will  lose  the  right  to  conduct  a  warrantless  search  on 
grounds  of  exigent  circumstances  if  they  wait  so  long  before 
conducting  the  search  that  they  could  have  obtained  a  warrant  in 
the  meantime. 

Commonwealth  vs.  Sergeinko,  1987 

INTERROGATION  -  VJAIVER  OF  MIRANDA  RIGHTS  -  JUVENILIS  1L  AND  OVER 

V/here  police  officers  conduct  a  custodial  interrogation  of  a 
•  juvenile  actually  consults  with  an  adult  for  his  waiver  of 
Miranda  Rights  to  be  valid,  so  long  as  he  has  had  a  meaningful 
oppurtunity  to  do  so. 

It 
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HOSPITAL  RECORDS  -  3L00D  TEST  RESULTS  OPERATING  UNDER  INFLUENCE/ 
LIQUOR 

A  hospital  record,  indicating  that  the  defendant  was  given  a 
blood  test  by  the  attending  physician,  to  determine  his  medical 
status,  is  admissable  in  the  trial  of  a  O.U.I,  criminal  matter, 
not  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  same  produced 
a  reading  of  .22  percent,  and  were  used  against  him. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Riley 

DIRK  KNIFE;  I'SANING  OF 

A  "  Dirk  Knife  " i  is  defined  as  a  "  knife  having  a  tapered  blade, 
ranging  in  length  from  7.9  to  11.9  inches,"  useful  almost  ex- 
clusively for  stabbing,  with  a  blade  that  is  usually  double  - 
edged  and  symmetrical,  and  does  not  include  an  oversized  ver- 
sion of  a  folding  pocket  knife  with  a  singled  -  edged  blade  five 
inches  by  one  -  half  inches. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Killer,  1986 

NO  KNOCK  WARRANT 

"  A  search  is  illegal  when  the  police  make  a  no  -  knock  entry 
for  reasons  which  they  failed  to  inform  the  magistrate,  or  spe- 
cifically request  a  no  -  knock  warrant . 
Commonwealth  vs.  Manni ,  1986 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE:  SEARCH  WARRANTS :  RETURN 

"  A  failure  of  the  police  to  observe  ministerial  "  procedures 
attendant  to  the  return  of  a  search  warrant  v.ill  not  invalidate 
the  search  conducted  pursuant  to-the  warrant. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Aldrich,  1986 


II 
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SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  VALID  GSKSRAL  WARRANT 

An  application  for  a  warrant  that  described  the  place  to  be 
searched  as  "  premises  to  be  identified  by  the  trooper  prior 
to  execution  of  n  the  Warrant  "  -  failed  to  adequately  describe 
the  place  to  be  searched  as  required  by  state  and  federal  law. 
-Commonwealth  vs.  Douglas,  1967 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  EXPECTATION  OF  PRIVACY  IN  A  HOTEL  GUEST 

An  inn  holder  has  no  expectation  of  privacy  in  a  motel  guest 
register  where  the  manager  or  owner  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
investigation . 
Commonwealth  vs.  Blinn 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  INVENTORY  Or  CLOSED  CONTAINERS 

The  police  may  open  and  inspect  a  closed  "  container  "  during 
an  inventory  search  conducted  pursuant  to  standardized  pro- 
cedures that  called  for  "  a  detailed  inventory  "  involving  the 
opening  of  containers  and  the  listing  of  their  contents. 
Colorado  vs.  Bertine,  1937 

SEARCH  ANT)  SEIZURE  -  SEARCH  INCIDENT  TO  ARREST 

A  search  may  be  upheld  as  a  valid  search  incident  to  an  arrest 
even  though  the  defendant  was  outside  of  the  vehicle  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest  and  a  "  formal  "  arrest  followed  the  search. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Brillante,  1937 

SEARCH  AMD  SEIZURE  -  THRESHOLD  INQUIRY  -  PLAINVIEW 

Even  though  a  police  officer  may  suspect  an  item  will  be  found 
that  "  suspicion  "  does  not  taint  an  otherwise  valid  "  plain  - 
view  "  seizure. 
Commonwealth  vs.  Blake,  1937 

CONFESSIONS  -  REQUEST  FOR  COUNSEL  3EF0RS  MAKING  WRITTEN  STATS  - 
KENT  DOES  NOT  INVALIDATE  A  PRIOR  ORAL  STATSj^NT 

A  defendant  has  voluntarily  waived  his/her  rights  when  he/she 
is  advised  of  his/her  rights,  signs  a  waiver  form,  and  indicate: 
a  willingness  to  talk  to  police  about  the  incident  even  though 
the  suspect  will  not  put  anything  in  writing  until  a  lawyer  is 
present . 

Connecticut  vs.  Barrett,  1987 


CONFESSIONS  -  SUSPECT  MEED  NOT  3E  AV/ARE  0?  ALL  CRIMES  A 3 OUT 
WHICH  HE  MAY  3^  QUESTIONED 

A  suspect  doss  not  have  to  be  aware  of  all  of  the  crimes  on 
which  he  may  be  questioned  in  order  to  knowingly,  voluntarily 
and  intelligently  waive  his/her  Miranda  rights. 
Colorado  vs.  Spring ,  19S7 

CONFESSIONS  -  VOLUNTARINESS  -  MENTAL  ILLNESS 

A  confession  is  voluntarily,  even  though  it  may  have  been  promote; 
by  the  defendant's  mental  illness,  if  there  was  no  "  coercion  " 
by  the  police. 
Colorado  vs.  Connelly,  1987 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  EXIGENT  CIRCUMSTANCES 

A  police  officer's  warrantless  entry  of  a  dwelling  can  be  upheld 
as  justified  by  exigent  circumstances  even  though  "  exigency  " 
is  not  uppermost  in  the  officer's  mind. 
United  States  vs.  Gallo  -  Roman,  1987 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  DEFINITION  0?  "  SEARCH  "  AND  »  EXIGENT. 
CIRCUMSTANCES  "  -  < 

Inspection  of  automobiles  in  a  dealer's  showroom  does  not  con- 
stitute a  search  because  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy. 

Autoworld  Specialty  Cars,  Inc.  vs.  United  States,  19S7 
SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  EFFECT  OF  ISSUANCE  OF  A  SEARCH  WARRANT 

Obtaining  a  search  warrant  doesn't  necessarily  put  an  end  to 
'other  ways  of  gathering  evidence,  (i.e.  using,  an  undercover 
operation  to  enter  the  premises  and  obtain  certain  evidence). 
United  States  vs.  Alvarez,  19S7 
CONFESSION  -  "  CUSTODIAL  INTERROGATION  " 

Even  though  the  test  for  determining  when  a  suspect  is  "  in 
custody  "  is  an  "  objective  test  "  the  special  characteristics 
of  a  suspect  may  properly  be  taken  into  consideration. 
United  States  vs.  Beraun  -  Panes,  1967 

( 
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^PRAKTS  -  US?  0*  'I  VOLUNTARILY  STAT5I-5NTS  « 

Statements  taken  from  a  defendant  who  had  not  been  informed 
of  his  Miranda  Rights,  may  if  the  statements  are  voluntar 
and  trustworthy  be  used  in  a  warrant  affidavit  to  establish 
probable  cause. 

United  States  vs.  Paterson,  1937 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  " "PROBABLE  CAUSE  FOR  PLATNVTEW  SEARCH 
OR  SEIZURE 

In  order  to  seize  an  item  under  the  »  plain  view  doctrine  - , 
the  officers  must  have  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
item  is  in  fact  contraband  or  evidence  of  a  crime. 
'  Arizona  vs.  Hicks,  19S7 
SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  nP^FTSLDS  DOCTRINE 
Four  factor  test  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  established  to 
determine  if  an  area  is  within  the  "  curtilage  of  a  residence 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  resident's  Fourth  Amendement 
protection. 

United  States  vs.  Dunn,  19S7 
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LEGISLATIVE  UPDATE 

January  thru  June  1987 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  the  police  officer  in 
understanding  recent  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislative  that  have 
an  impact  on    law  enforcement.     This  lesson  will  focus  on  the 
following  topics: 

MGL  Chapter  272,  Sec.  77B  -  Prohibition  of  exploitation  of 
wild  animals  -  1/6/87 

MGL  Chapter  233,  Sec.  20K  -  Domestic  violence(counselor 
confidentiality  -  2/1/87 

MGL  Chapter  111C,  Sec.  6  -  Prohibits  the  impersonation  of 
an  Emergency  Medical  Technician  -  12/30/86 

d)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7B  -  School  bus  -  Flashing  lights  -  1/18/87 

e)  MGL  Chapter  119,  Sec.  51B  -  Department  of  Social  Services 
Investigation  of  child  abuse  -  1/21/87 

MGL  Chapter  140,  Sec.  129D  -  Revocation  of  Firearms  Licenses  - 
1/21/87 

MGL  Chapter  140,  Sec.  131  -  Granting  of  firearms  licenses  -. 
1/21/87 

MGL  Chapter  269,  Sec.  10  -  Prohibition  of  possession,  manufactun 
of  ballistic  knives  -  3/1987. 

MGL  Chapter  123,  Sec.  12  -  Hospitalization  of  mentally  ill  - 
1987 

MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  8  -  Liquor  Purchase  Identification  Cards  - 
3/23/87 

MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  22  -  Suspension  of  license/registration 
for  violation  of  CH  138,  Sec.  34B  -  3/23/87 

MGL  Chapter  138,  Sec.  34B  -  Reliance  on  liquor  purchase  I.D. 
card  by  licensee  -  3/23/87 

MGL  Chapter  90C,  Sec.  3  -  Penalties  for  minor  motor  vehicle 
offenses  -  1/8/87 

0}  MGL  Chapter  272,  Sec.  16  -  Legalization  of  cohabitation  -  8/3/87- 
p)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7AA  -  Seat  belts/child  passenger  restraints" 
1987 

MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7  -  Gasoline  trucks  -  audible  warning  syst( 
to  become  effective  1/1/91 

MGL  Chapter  89,  Sec.   7A  -  Approach  of  emergency  vehicles  -  8/3/8". 


( 


Throughout  this  program  the  student  is  responsible  for  a'nd  should  be 
taking  notes  in  the  following: 

a)  elements 

b)  Statutory  fines 

c)  Rights  to  arrest 


for  each  of  the  laws  included  in  the  program, 
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LEGISLATIVE  UPDATE 
Miscellaneous  Laws  of  interest 
1986  • 


a)  MGL  Chapter  265,  Sec.  13D  -  Assault  and  battery  of  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  of  evidence  by 

b)  MGL  Chapter  Al,  Sec.  97B      Rape  pre 

Hr&l^&  sec-  22  -  ^-p-tation  of  liquor "  Dne,s 


own  use  .      T.rcenT  0f  Motor  Vehicle 

d)  MGL  Chapter  266,  Sec.  28      L|r«f  „  have  Motor  Vehicle  inspected 

e)  MGL  Chapter  90    Sec.  20  purchase  Identification  Card 
'    MGL  Char"r  W>\  Sec!  1*31*  -  ?e»porary  possession/carryxng  of 

misdeeds         .  Pnwr  charge,  cafe/restaurants 

k)  MGL  Chapter  140,  Sec.  183D  -  Cover  *.rgj.  _  of  name 

H  SS  Chaotel  31  'Sec?"26  -  Pref «ence-son  of  police  officer 
»  |aPter  •  J  ".Sale ^J*^^/!  restaurants 

3  MGL  Chafer  IW,  £*•  &  -Actions  for  false  arrest,  etc.  hy 
,)  SS"SSn$!55:tS.e.  6C  -  Maxi*u»  storage  charge  for  motor 
r)  HGL^rpter  .90,  Sec.  21  etc.  -  Minor  motor  vehicle  offenses 

l\  IIIFb;  SS!  Sffi-.  Parent 

„    MGL  Chapter  138    Sec.  2  -  Beer-f ire  da «ge 

MGL  Cnapt"  SS'.  1:  =  :  SS  -  "oecentSassaultSand  hattery  - 

„,  ssl'sss  .».cos«-nfn  issrsa.^.a  see.'.*™. 

y,  ^S^LnSTS^:  7B  ^"schoo?  buLs  equipment  required  - 
z)  Knlpter  90.  Sec.  14  -  School  buses,  failure  to  stop  - 
aa)  MGLaCnapSter  255  ,  Sec.  31C  -  Lien  of  jewelers  _ 
bbl  MGL  K"r  H'  Sec'    V«"t  ^ven^les  blockln^iucersectiot 
dd    MGL  Charter  Sec.'eSG  -  Shoplifting  "  "ggjg  »' 

ee)  MGL  Chapter  231,  Sec.  85R"i  -  Liability  -  shoplifting 

effective  date  1/1/87  „u„i  v,,,,,,. 

ff)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7B  -  Seat  belts  "  «hool  buses 
gg)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  24N  etc.  -  Safe  Roads  Act 
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THE  FOLLOWING  SITUATIONS  TAKE  PLACE  IN  YOUR 

■  PRESENCE 

If  you  determine  a  particular  situation  is  a  crime,  indicate  if  it  is  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor;  if  it  carries  the  mandatory  year  in  jail;  and 
•whether  or  not  it  authorizes  a  police  officer  to  make  a  warrantless  ar- 
rest on  the  spot.  .'  '• 

1.  "A",  on  a  public  way,  has  an  unloaded  rifle  (16"  barrel)  and  a  valid 
Firearm  I.D.  Card.  l. 

2.  "B",  on  a  public  way,  has  a  loaded  revolver  (4"  barrel)  and  a  valid 
License  to  Carry  a  Firearm. 

3.  "C",  on  a  public  way,  has  an  unloaded  shotgun  (21"  barrel)  and  a 
valid  Firearm  I.D.  Card. 

4.  "D",  on  a  public  way,  has  a  loaded  shotgun    (20"  barrel)  and  a  valid 
Firearm  I.D.  Card.    He  is  not  engaged  in  hunting. 

5.  "E",  in  his  own  home,  has  a  rifle  (18"  barrel)  and  a  valid  Firearm 
I.D.  Card. 

6.  "F" ,  in  his  own  home,  has  a  rifle  (18"  barrel)  and  does  not  have  a 
Firearm  I.D.  Card  not  a  License  to  carry  Firearms. 

7.  "G",  at  his  place  of  business,  has  a  machine  gun  (20"  barrel)  and 
a  valid  Firearm  I.D.  Card. 

8.  "K" ,  on  a  public  way,  has  a  loaded  shotgun  (16"  barrel)  and  a  License 
to  Carrv  Firearms  which  exoired  43  davs  ago. 

9.  "I",  on  a  public  way,  has  a  loaded  re; le  (15"  barrel)  and  a  valid 
license  to  Carry  a  Firearm. 

10. '  "J",  on  a  public  way,  has  a  loaded  shotgun  (20"  barrel)  and  a  valid 

License  to  Carry  a  Firearm.    Ke  is  not  engaged  in  hunting. 

11.  "K" ,  in  his  automobile  on  a  public  way,  has,  in  plain  view  on  the 
seat,  an  unloaded  rifle  (19"  barrel)  and  has  neither  a  Firearm  I.D. 
Card  nor  a  license  to  Carry  a  Firearm. 

12.  "L" ,  in  his  unoccupied  automobile  parked  in  the  driveway  of  his  own 
property,  has,  in  plain  view  on  the  seat,  a  loaded  pistol  (5"  barrel) 
and  possesses  a  valid  License  to  Carry  a  Firearm. 

13.  "M" ,  in  his  own  home,  is  in  possession  of  a  revolver  (4"  barrel) 
and  upon  request  refuses  to  produce  any  type  of  firearm  license. 

14.  "N",  at  his  place  of  business,  has  a  BB  rifle  (18"  barrel)  and  has 
neither  a  Firearm  I.D.  Card  nor  a  License  to  Carry  Firearms. 

15.  "0",  on  a  public  way,  is  in  possession  of  30  rounds  of  unfired  .32 
calibre  ammunition  and  has  no  firearms  license  of  any  type. 

16.  What  info  would  you  give  to  a  citizen  of  your  community  who  reported 
to  you  that  his  firearm,  rifle  or  shotgun  had  been  stolen  or  lost? 

17.  "P",  a  minor  16  years  of  age,  has  in  his  possession  on  a  public  way 
an  unloaded  BB  rifle  (18"  barrel)  a  sporting  license, -a  valid  Fire- 
arm I.D.  Card  and  written  permission  from  the  Chief  of  Police  to 
possess  the  weapon.    He  is  not  accompanied  by  an  adult. 
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Hsposition  of  Seized  Fireworks; 

notice  of  such  seizure  of  the  firewrJca-shaOldOTnediateiy.Jae.  ftent  J^o  th^. 
marsSS  £  Se  olf^cer  making  the  seizure,  and  the  fireworks  seized  shall  be 
Sldarri  securely  stored  by  that  department  until  the  marshal  or  his 
^or^^pleLntative^es-them-i^to  .bis.possession.-f  ^disposal- 

tt  -.rtshai  that  is  referred  to  in  the  statute  is  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 
BostS PotiS offers sncSo^notlfy  our  own  Bomb  Squad,  who  will  take  control 
oTS  fireworks  and  cause  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

EXCEPTIONS; 

tte  term  "fireworks"  as  used  herein  shall  not  include  toy  pistols,  toy 
canes,  toy  guns  or  other  devices  in  which  paper  caps  or  Plasticc^ 
containing  twenty-five  hundredths  grains  or  less  of  explosive  oornpound  are 
used!  if  they  are  so  constructed  that  the  hand  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the 
Sfwnen  in  place  for  the  explosion,  or  toy  pistol  paper  caps  or  plastic  caps 
SicTSntain  Ss  than  twenty  hundredths  grains  of  explosive  r 
salfand  use  of  which  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times;  and  provided,  further, 
Sat  this  section  shall  not  apply  (1)  to  the  sale  of  any  fireworks  to  be 
sWPpeTdirelSy  out  of  the  ccLonwealth,  or  (2)  to  the  sale  of  any  such 
article  for  the  use  of,  and  its  use  by,  persons  having  obtai^a  permit  for  a 
supervised  display  of  such  fireworks  from  the  marshal  or  seme  off icer 
designated  by  him  therefor,  under  any  provision  of  section  thirty-^^ ^,  or 
(3)  to  the  sale  of  flares,  lanterns  or  fireworks  for  the  use  of ,  and  their  use 
~  by   railroads,  railways,  boats,  motor  vehicles  or  other  transportation 
.  Sencies' «  other  activity,  lawfully  permitted  or  retired  to  use  any  or  all 
of  sucfarticles  for  signal  purposes,  illumination  or  otherwise,  or  (4)  to  the 
sale  or  use  of  blank  cartidges  for  a  duly  licensed  show  or  theater  or  for 
signal  or  ceremonial  purposes  in  athletics  or  sports,  or  to  the  sale  of 
special  blank  cartridges  and  their  use  in  the  proper  operation  of  industrial 
SSslnd  equipment  oSy,  (5)  to  experiments  at  a  factory  for  explosives,  or 
\T)  totte  Tale*  blank  cartridges  for  the  use  of ,  or  their  use  by,  the 
militia  or  any  organization  of  war  veterans  or  other  organizations  authorized 
bv  lit  to  parade  iTpublic,  a  color  guard  armed  with  firearms,  or  7)  in 
Caching  thTuse  of  firearms  by  experts,  or  (8)  to  the  sale  of  shells  for 
firearms,  cartridges,  gunpowder,  and  for  the  purpose  of  using,  ^  the^ 
or  in^nnection  *th  the  hunting  of  game  or  in  target  P^ace  with  firearms, 
or  (9)  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who,  having  obtained  a  permit  under 
slction thirteen  of  chapter  forty-eight,  use  firecrackers  for  the  control  of 
damage  to. their  crops  by  birds. 
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Training  Bulletin  e- 


87 
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RE-ISSUE 


[BQgftQffl  EPoOito  Academy 


Lieutenant  Harold  C.  Prefontalne 


FIREWORKS 


According  to  chapter  148  section  39: 

"Fireworks"  shall  include  compositions,  substances  or  other  articles  and 
shall  also  include  blank  cartridges  or  toy  cannons  in  which  explosives  are 
used,  the  type  of  toy  balloon  which  requires  fire  underneath  to  propel  the 
same,  firecrackers,  cherry  bonbs,  silver  salutes,  M-80's,  torpedoes, 
sky-rockets,  Roman  candles,  sparklers,  rockets,  wheels,  colored  fires, 
fountains,  mines,  serpents,  or  other  fireworks  of  like  construction  or  any 
fireworks  containing  any  explosive  or  flammable  compound,  or  any  tablets  or 
other  device  containing  any  explosive  substance. 

Simple  Possession  or  Dse  of  Fireworks: 


Whoever  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control,  or  whoever 
shall  use  or  explode  or  cause  to  explode  any  fireworks  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  Any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process  shall 
seize  all  of  the  fireworks  mentioned  herein  without  a  warrant,  and  the 
fireworks  seized  shall,  upon  conviction  of  such  violation,  be  forfeited  to  the 
commonwealth. 

Notice  that  this  is  a  non-arrestable  misdemeanor.   An  officer  may  seize 
the  fireworks  (since  they  are  contraband)  and  later  seek  complaints.  This 
does  not  mean  that  in  extreme  cases  officers  are  precluded  from  using  other 
charges  such  as  disorderly  or  disturbing  the  peace. 

Selling  or  Offering  Fireworks  for  Sale: 

Whoever  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  fireworks  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  both.   Any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal  process 
may  arrest  without  a  warrant  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  or 
offer  for  sale  any  fireworks  in  violation  of  this  section  and  any  fireworks 
found  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  upon  conviction  of  sudua  • 
violation  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  commonwealth. 

Notice  that  the  selling  or  offering  or  keeping  for  sale  of  fireworks  is  a 
misdemeanor  with  a  statutory  right  of  arrest  (in  presence). 


Tranining  Bulletin  7-87 

EBogftom  EPqOO(E(B  Academy 

Sergeant  Harold  C:  Prefontaine" -" 


FIREWORKS 

According  to  Chapter  148  Section  39: 

"Fireworks'*  shall  include  compositions,  substances  or  other  articles  and  shall  also  include  blank 
cartridges  or  toy  cannons  in  which  explosives  are  used,  the  type  of  toy  balloon  which  requires  fire 
underneath  to  propel  the  same,  firecrackers,  cherry  bombs,  silver  salutes,  M-80's,  torpedoes,  sky- 
rockets, Roman  candles,  sparklers,  rockets,  wheels,  colored  fires,  fountains,  mines,  serpents,  or 
other  fireworks  of  like  construction  or  any  fireworks  containing  any  explosive  or  flammable  com- 
pound, or  any  tablets  or  other  devices  containing  any  explosive  substance. 

Simple  Possession  or  Use  of  Fireworks: 

Whoever  shall  have  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control,  or  whoever  shall  use  or  explode 
or  cause  to  explode  any  fireworks  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  Any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal 
process  shall  seize  all  of  the  fireworks  mentioned  herein  without  a  warrant,  and  the  fireworks  seiz- 
ed shall,  upon  conviction  of  such  violation,  be  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Notice  that  this  is  a  non-arrestable  misdemeanor.  An  officer  may  seize  the  fireworks  (since 
they  are  contraband)  and  later  seek  complaints.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  extreme  cases  officers 
are  precluded  from  using  other  charges  such  as  disorderly  or  disturbing  the  peace. 

Selling  or  Offering  Fireworks  for  Sale: 

Whoever  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  fireworks  in  violation  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  both.  Any  officer  qualified  to  serve  criminal 
process  may  arrest  without  a  warrant  any  person  who  shall  sell  or  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale 
any  fireworks  in  violation  of  this  section  and  any  fireworks  found  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  upon  conviction  of  such  a  violation  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Commonwealth. 

-  Notice  that  the  selling  or  offering  or  keeping  for  sale  of  fireworks  is  a  misdemeanor  with  a 
statutory  right  of  arrest  (in  presence). 

Disposition  of  Seized  Fireworks: 

Notice  of  such  seizure  of  the  fireworks  shall  immediately  be  sent  to  the  marshal  by  the  officer 
making  the  seizure,  and  the  fireworks  seized  shall  be  held  and  securely  stored  by  that  department 
until  the  marshal  or  his  authorized  representative  takes  them  into  his  possession  for  disposal. 

The  marshal  that  is  referred  to  in  the  statute  is  the  State  Fire  Marshal.  Boston  Police  officers 
should  notify  our  own  Bomb  Squad,  who  will  take  control  of  the  fireworks  and  cause  them  to  be 
transferred  to  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 
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EXCEPTIONS: 

The  term  ' 'fireworks* '  as  used  herein  shall  not  include  toy  pistols,  toy  canes,  toy  guns  or  other 
devices  in  which  paper  caps  or  plastic  caps  containing  twenty-five  hundredths  grains  or  less  of  ex- 
plosive compound  are  used,  if_they.are  soxonstructed-that-the  hand  cannot«come'ni,contatr^rthv 
the  cap  when  in  place  for  the  explosion,  or  toy  pistol  paper  caps  or  plastic  caps  which  contain  less 
Jthan  twenty  hundredths  grains  of  explosive  mixture,  the  sale  and  use  of  which  shall  be  permitted 
at  alrtimes;  and  provided,  further,  tharthis  section  shall 'not  apply"  (I)  fo  the~sal  e  of  any  "fireworks 
to  be  shipped  directly  out  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  (2)  to  the  sale  of  any  such  article  for  the  use 
of,  and  its  use  by,  persons  having  obtained  a  permit  for  a  supervised  display  of  such  fireworks  from 
the  marshal  or  some  officer  designated  by  him  therefor,  under  any  provision  of  section  thirty-nine 
A,  or  (3)  to  the  sale  of  flares,  lanterns  or  fireworks  for  the  use  of,  and  their  use  by,  railroads,  railways, 
boats  ,  motor  vehicles  or  other  transportaion  agencies,  or  other  activity,  lawfully  permitted  or  re- 
quired to  use  any  or  all  of  such  articles  for  signal  purposes,  illumination  or  otherwise,  or  (4)  to 
the  sale  or  use  of  blank  cartridges  for  a  duly  licensed  show  or  theater  or  for  signal  or  ceremonial 
purposes  in  athletics  or  sports,  or  the  sale  of  special  blank  cartridges  and  their  use  in  the  proper 
operation  of  industrial  tools  and  equipment  only,  (5)  to  experiments  at  a  factory  for  explosives, 
or  (6)  to  the  sale  of  blank  cartridges  for  the  use  of,  or  their  use  by,  the  militia  or  any  organization 
of  war  veterans  or  other  organizations  authorized  by  law  to  parade  in  public,  a  color  guard  armed 
with  firearms,  or  (7)  in  teaching  the  use  of  firearms  by  experts,  or  (8)  to  the  sale  of  shells  for  firearms, 
cartridges,  gunpowder,  and  for  the  purpose  of  using,  and  their  use,  or  in  connection  with  the  hun- 
ting of  game  or  in  target  practice  with  firearms,  or  (9)  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who,  having 
obtained  a  permit  under  section  thirteen  of  chapter  forty-eight,  use  firecrackers  for  the  control  of 
damage  to  their  crops  by  birds. 


Training  Bulletin  15-87 


rBmatomtPonifacB  Acadenr 


P.O.  Diane  Culhane 


REPORTING  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 


The  ourrose  of  this  training  bulletin  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  reporting  pro- 
cedure? fo^^  and  to  facilitate  the  screening  process  for  said  reports. 

HOW  TO  FILE 

not  cover  you.  You  must  file  a  51  A). 
DSS  AREA  OFFICES 

number. 

•  If the  child is from  out of State  or if you  do  not have an  address for  the  family,  call  the  area  that 
covers  the  address  of  your  district. 

•  If  no  directory  is  available,  contact  the  Xegional  Office  at  227-0010. 

•  After  5:00 p.m.  coil  the  "hot  line  "  J ' -800-792-5200. 


REQUESTED  INFORMATION 


Tte  &^M^&ta«.).  — •  address,  including  aparimen.  number,  and 
telephone  number,  present  whereabouts. 

The  SSSS^L  of  the  childWs  specific  injuries  or  «^«^3^SU^ 
from  abuse  or  neglect,  including  time,  dates,  frequency  of  observauon  and  location  of  marks. 

lE^SS  SKf  c°hri.K  if  any,  in  me  borne  or  substitute 

The*  Sty  of  the  person  providing  such  information,  if  other  than  the  f/Pf"" 

The  cSunces  under  which  the  person  reporting  first  became  aware  of  the  ch.ld(ren)  s 
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•  The  action,  if  any,  taken  to  treat,  shelter  or  otherwise  assist  the  children ) 

•  Your  name,  address,  telephone  number,  profession  and  relationship  to  the  child  and  whether 
the  family  has  been  informed  of  the  report 

•  Any  other  information  which  the  reporter  believes  may  be  helpful  in  establishing  the  cause 
of  the  injuries  or  condition  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  abuse  or  neglect,  or  identifying  the 
person(s)  allegedly  responsible,. including  the  source  of,  information. 

•  Any  service  provider  or  individual  who  might  be  currently  involved,  with  the  family 


-  Screeners  receiving  the  report  want  to  be  able  to  draw  a  mental  picture  of  the  child.  The  infor- 
mation they  need  should  be  relevant  to  the  child  and  the  conditions  affection  the  child. 

Ask  yourself  how  is  the  child  being  affecting  or  endangered.  General  information  about  a  poor 
lifestyle  may  give  corroborative  information,  but  to  enter  the  family  into  the  system,  the  situation 
needs  to  be  specifically  related  to  the  child. 

EMERGENCY  SITUATIONS 

A  situation  where  the  failure  to  take  immediate  action  would  place  a  family  and/or  child  at 
substantial  risk  of  serious  imminent  family  disruption,  death,  or  serious  emotional  or  physical  injury. 

DSS  will  initiate  the  investigation  of  an  emergency  situation  within  two  hours 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 

Each  new  incident  of  abuse  or  neglect  must  be  reported  on  a  separate  51  A. 
Officers  may  call  DSS  just  to  consult  about  a  situation.  If  you  are  calling  for  advice  or  assistance 
and  not  necessarily  to  report,  clearly  state  so.  f 


a  *7 

c'W 


( 
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Training  Bulletin  16-87 


fR(DStom  [P(DPP(E(B  Academy  

P.O.  Gladys  Gaines     *  "' 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 

One  of  the  most  common,  and  yet  unique  calls  an  officer  can  receive  is  a  call  to  respond  to 
family  trouble. 

Officers  must  always  act  in  a  totally  professional  manner  displaying  tact,  consideration  and  at- 
tenuveness  towards  all  parties.  At  the  samS  time,  officers  must  be  aware  of  the  potential  for  v,olence, 
and  thus  restrict  the  phy  sical  movement  of  the  parties,  and  be  certain  to  control  My  weapons. 

The  officers  should  take  control  of  the  situation,  prevent  further  violence,  and  afltempt  to  «  . least 
resolve  the  dispute.  Officers  should  always  inform  the  parties  of  their  rights  under  M.G.L.  c.  209  A 
s6;  this  consists  of  also  handing  the  parties  a  copy  of  their  rights. 

Special  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  any  children  present  As  man- 
dated  reporters,  officers  who  suspect  child  abuse,  will  report  such  information  by  filing  a  51 A  form 
as  it  is  cited  under  M.G.L.  c.  119  in  addition  to  the  documented  report  of  family  trouble. 

M.G.L.  c.  209A  s.l,  has  been  amended  by  adding  two  categories  of  individuals  who  are  now 
covered  under  the  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

The  definition  of  "family  or  household  member"  has  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Family  or  Household  Member'* 

Household  Member  This  term  may  be  interpreted  broadly  to  include  a  defen- 

dant who  is  at  home  only  intermittetly,  though  often. 

*Former  Household  Member  Person  who  resided  in  the  home  for  an  extended  period 

of  time  or  a  person  who  spent  time  at  the  home  inter- 
mittetly, though  often. 

EXAMPLE:  Boyfriend  or  former  boyfriend  who  resided 
in  the  home  of  the  victim  or  spent  time  at  that  home, 
'  although  for  short  periods  of  time,  may  be  considered  a 

former  household  member. 

Spouse,  former  spouse  of  their  minor  children,  blood  relatives,  OR 

•Person  who,  though  unrelated  by  blood  or  marriage,  is  the  parent  of  the  plaintiffs  minor  child 

The  defendant  is  the  parent  of  the  plaintiffs  minor  child(ren).  There  is  no  relationship  through 
marriage  or  blood  in  this  case  (the  defendant  is  the  parent  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock). 

There  is  no  need  for  the  defendant  to  have  lived  in  the  same  household  as  the  plaintiff. 
He/She  does  Dot  have  to  be  a  former  household  member. 

NOTE:  These  two  categories  are  the  additive  to  the  definition.  M.G.L.  C.  265,  s26A-  kidnapping 
of  minor  or  incompetent  by  relative. 

Because  domestic  violence  has  a  potential  for  other  ramifications,  officers  should  be  aware  of 
this  statute.  There  has  been  a  documented  increase  in  children  kidnapped  by  their  parents,especialiy 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  current  divorce  proceeding  and/or  a  custody  battle.  Officers  must  be  in- 
formed of  all  possible  protective  orders,  which  cite  temporary  or  permanent  custody  of  children 
under  M.G.L.  c.  208  or  M.G.L.  c.  209A. 

30 


Special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  detail  information  in  custody  cases;  special  conditions, 
restrictions,  etc... 

DEPARTMENT  POLICY  REQUIRES  ALL  INCIDENTS  OF  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
TO  BE  REPORTED,  AND  AN  INCIDENT  REPORT  MUST  BE  SUBMITTED. 


Specific  duties  required  by  M.G.L  C.  209A  have  been  outlined  in  special  order  87-29. 
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Training  Bulletin  19-87 


 Academy  

Sgt.  Harold  C.  Prefontaine 

PROTECTIVE  CUSTODY-Chapter  111B 

Definition:  Incapacitated  is  the  condition  of  an  intoxicated  person,  who  BY 

REASON  OF  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  INTOXICATING  LI- 
QUOR is  (1)  unconscious,  (2)  in  need  of  medical  attention,  (3)  likely 
to  suffer  or  cause  physical  harm  or  damage  to  property,  or  (4) 
disorderly. 

Any  person  who  is  incapacitated  may  be  assisted  by  a  police  officer  with  or  without  his  consent  to: 

(1)  his  residence       (2)  a  facility,     (3)  police  station 

for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  only,  the  officer  may  request  the  person  to  submit  to  reasonable  tests  of  coor- 
dination, coherency  of  speech  and  breath. 

If  taken  to  the  station,  shall  have  the  right  to  request  and  be  administered  a  breathalyzer  test.  Results  as  follows: 

.00  -  .05  real  cased  forthwith 

.06  -  .09  no  presumption 

.10  and  up  presupmtion  of  drunkenness 

1.  Any  person  held  -  has  the  right  and  be  informed  or  right  to  a  phone  call. 

2.  Officer  in  charge  of  station,  or  his  designee,  must  notify  nearest  facility  and  if 
available,  provide  transport 

3.  Upon  arrival  at  facility,  the  tr  an  porting  officer  must  inform  of  right  to  one  phone 
call  at  other  person's  expense. 

4.  *        If  incapacitated  person  is  UNDER  18  and  is  to  be  held  at  station,  parent  or  guardian 

must  be  notified  forthwith  upon  arrival  ,  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  If  no  facility,  DK  can  be  held  up  to  12  hours  or  until  he  is  no  longer  incapacitated. 

6.  A  record  of  custody  kept  with  specified  data.  The  record  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a  ar- 
rest or  criminal  record. 


*  Chapter  11  IB,  Section  10  provides  that  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  person  under  18  years  of  that  is 
being  held  requests  his  release,  he  must  be  released.  This  also  required  by  Rule  318A  Section  7  of  the  Boston 
Police  Rules  and  Regulations.  All  rights  afforded  any  person  uder  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  juveniles. 

NOTE:   The  P.C.  Law  does  not  apply  to  persons  incapacitated  as  a  result  of  using  drugs. 
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Training  Bulletin  5-88 
[B©0tf©m  [P©D0(E(B  Academy  


P.O.  Gladys  R.  Gaines 

Important  Law  Change 
Effective  Immediately 
Chapter  209A 

Recent  Legislation  has  provided  police  officers  with  a  powerful  tool  to  be 
used  in  addressing  domestic  violence  situations. 

Chapter  761  of  the  Acts  of  1987  provides  for  the  arrest  of  any  person 
whom  the  officer  has  probable  cause  to  believe  has  committed  an  assault  and 
battery  in  violation  of  Chapter  265  Section  13A  if  it  involves  abuse  of  a  family  or 
household  member  as  defined  in  Chapter  209 A. 

The  effect  of  the  act  is  to  amend  Ch  209 A-sec  6,  Powers  of  Police,  by  ' 
adding  clause  7  which  allows  an  officer  to  make  an  arrest  for  a  past  misdemeanor 
assault  and  battery,  not  committed  in  his/her  presence,  if  it  involves  abuse  of  a 
family  or  household  member.  No  Court  Orders  (either  restraining  and/or  - 
vacate)  need  to  be  in  effect  in  order  to  make  an  arrest  uricler  this  clause. 


An  assault  and  battery  involving  abuse  would  be  one  committed  by  a 
family  or  household  member  against  another  family  or  household  member,  as 
defined  in  the  statute. 

Example: 

Officers  respond  to  a  family  trouble  call.  Jane  Doe  states  that  prior  to  the 
officers  arrival,  her  husband  (John  Doe)  assaulted  her  about  the  face  with 
his  hands  and  pushed  her  causing  her  to  fall  The  Officers  observe 
redness  to  her  left  cheek  and  a  fresh  cut  to  her  bottom  lip.  Under  Ch  209A 
sec  6,  clause  7,  the  officers  may  arrest  John  Doe,  on  probable  cause  for  the 
past  misdemeanor  of  assault  and  battery  involving  abuse. 

As  the  result  of  an  emergency  preamble  signed  by  Governor  Michael 
Dukakis  on  January  26, 1988,  this  law  change  takes  place  immediately. 


( 
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Training  Bulletin  4-88 


R(l)St)Q[D[PQnto  Academ 

SGT  Harold  C  Prefontaine 

Important  Law  Change 
Effective  February  1, 1988 

There  has  been  a  major  law  change  affecting  the  following  statutes: 
Chapter  266:30  Simple  Larceny 

Chapter  26637B  Fraudulent  Use  of  Credit  Cards  -  Misdemeanor 
Chapter  26637C  Fraudulent  Use  of  Credit  Cards  -  Felony 
Chapter  266:60  Receiving  Stolen  Goods 

Chapter  266:127  Willful  and  Malicious  Destruction  of  Certain  Property 

As  of  February  1, 1988,  each  of  these  statutes  has  a  change  relative  to  the 
value  of  property  Where  the  statute  now  reads  $100,  the  value  as  of  February  1, 
1988,  will  be  $250. 

At  present,  simple  larceny  of  property  valued  over  $100  is  a  felony  .As ;  of 
February  1, 1988,  in  order  for  simple  larceny  to  be  a  felony,  the  value  of  the 
property  stolen  will  have  to  be  over  $250. 

After  the  change,  simple  larceny  of  property  valued  at  $250  even  or  less  vviU 
be  a  misdemeanor  (with  an  in  presence  statutory  right  of  arrest  found  in  Chapter 
276  section  28). 

Relative  to  the  credit  card  statutes,  the  unlawful  use  of  a  credit  card  whe re >  the 
value  of  the  money,  goods  or  services  are  over  $250  would  be  a  felony.  Wliere 
they  are  $250  even,  or  less,  it  would  be  a  misdemeanor  (with  an  in  presence 
statutory  right  of  arrest  under)  under  Chapter  266  section  37B. 

Relative  to  receiving  stolen  goods,  if  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods  knowingly 
received  is  over  $250  or  if  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  it  would  be  a 
felony.  Where  they  are  valued  at  $250  even,  or  less,  it  would  be  a  misdemeanor 
with  no  statutory  right  of  arrest. 

Relative  to  willful  and  malicious  injury  or  destruction  of  personal  Property, 
dwelling  or  building  of  another,  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  not  particularly 
described  in  the  chapter  (Ch  266)  if  the  value  of  the  property  so  injured  *  over 
$250,  it  would  be  a  felony.  If  it  is  valued  at  $250  even,  or  less,  it  would  be  a 
misdemeanor  with  no  statutory  right  of  arrest 
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Training  Bulletin  6-88 


[Bostom  [PcdDOcECB  Academy 


-Sergeant  Harold  C  Prefontaine 


Recruit  Officer  Status 


This  training  bulletin  is  issued  to  familiarize  department  personnel  with 
the  status  of  police  recruit  officers. 

Massachusetts  General  Law  Chapter  41  section  96B  states  in  part: 

Every  person  who  receives  an  appointment  to  a  position  on  a 
permanent  full-time  basis  in  which  he  will  exercise  police  powers  in  a 
municipal  police  department,  the  metropolitan  district  commission  police, 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  police,  capital  police  or  the 
division  of  law  enforcement  within  the  department  of  fisheries,  wildlife 
and  environmental  law  enforcement,  and  any  employee  of  the  registry  of 
motor  vehicles  who  will  exercise  police  powers  shall  prior  to  exercising 
any  police  powers,  be  assigned  to  and  satisfactorily  complete  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  at  a  regional  or  municipal  police  training  school, 
approved  by  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  training  council,  hereinaf- 
ter referred  to  as  the  council.  Any  person  so  attending  such  a  school  shall 
be  paid  the  wages  provided  for  the  position  to  which  he  was  appointed 
and  such  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  determined  by  the  appointing 
authority. 

Because  this  statute  is  not  well  known,  department  personnel  have  been 
uninformed  as  to  the  status  of  recruit  officers.  Prior  to  this  statute,  we  had  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  police  officers  on  the  day  we  were  sworn  in.  Today,  re- 
cruits have  no  police  powers  until  they  successfully  complete  their  academy 
training.  Until  that  occurs  they  have  the  same  rights  to  arrest  as  any  other  citi- 
zen, which  is  for  a  felony  committed  in  presence,  only. 


• 
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Training  Bulletin  9-88 


EBoflftom  [PqD0(E(B  Academy 

Sergeant  Detective  James  A.  Moore 


Search  Incident  To  Lawful  Arrest 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  warrantless  searches  is  the  search  inci- 
dent to  a  lawful  arrest  Three  questions  should  come  to  mind  when  discussing 
this  type  of  search.  When,  Who  and  Where  may  an  officer  search? 

When:  When  an  officer  develops  probable  cause  to  make  an  arrest,  he 
has,  at  that  moment,  concurrent  probable  cause  to  search. 

Who:    An  officer  may  always  search  every  person  whom  he  arrests. 

Where:  In  addition  to  the  prisoner  an  officer  may  also  search  the  area 

under  the  prisoner's  control.  That  area  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "lunging  distance".  This  is  any  place  to  which  a  prisoner 
—  could  lunge  to  get  a  weapon  and/or  evidence. 

Massachusetts  officers  are  more  limited  in  conducting  such  a  search  be- 
cause oU^XZ.L.  c  276,  s.l.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  officers  may 
conduct  a  search  incident  to  a  lawful  arrest  to  discover  weapons,  which  could  be 
used  to  avoid  arrest  or  effect  escape.  They  may  also  search  for  evidence  of  the 
crime  for  which  the  arrest  was  made.  Thus,  a  person  arrested  for  a  simple  as- 
sault and  battery  could  only  be  searched  for  weapons,  since  there  is  usually  no 
physical  evidence  which  is  associated  with  a  simple  assault  and  battery.  Con- 
tainers and  places  which  coulanold  a  weapon  could  also  be  searched,  but  such 
items  incapable  of  containing  a  weapon  could  not  be  searched.  In  any  event, 
locked  items  should  not  be  opened  when  conducting  a  search  incident  to  an 
arrest,  because  the  prisoner  could  not  obtain  control  of  the  contents. 

Due  to  the  strict  construction  of  this  part  of  the  statute  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  this  search  must  be  conducted  at  a  time  when  the  prisoner  is  in  a 
position  to  obtain  a  weapon  and/or  destroy  evidence.  Once  a  prisoner  has  been 
adequately  secured  or  removed  from  the  scene,  a  search  under  the  "incident  to 
arrest"  exception  to  the  warrant  requirement  can  no  longer  be  made. 

If  a  prisoner  has  been  handcuffed  and  placed  in  a  cruiser  or  taken  to  the 
station,  the  room  or  vehicle  in  which  he  was  arrested  could  not  now  be  searched 
under  this  exception.  To  avoid  this  problem,  the  search  of  the  area  immediately 
around  the  prisoner  should  be  made  about  the  same  time  that  other  officers  are 
securing  the  prisoner.  Of  course,  if  the  officers  have  developed  probable  cause 
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that  the  vehicle  contains  seizable  evidence,  and  the  vehicle  is  on  a  public  way, 
then  the  vehicle  may  be  searched  without  a  search  warrant  under  the  "motor 
vehicle  exception". 

  To  date  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  not  addressed  thejlinth  paragraph 

of  ch  276,  s.  1,  which  reads:  ...    - 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  abrogate,  impair  or  limit  pow- 
ers of  search  and  seizure  granted  under  other  provisions  of  the  General  Laws 
or  under  common  law." 
This  provision  appears  to  negate  the  strict  construction  given  to  the  previous  part 
of  the  section  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  In  an  appropriate  case  this  provi- 
sion should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  prosecuting  Assistant  District 
Attorney  in  order  that  the  issue  may  be  addressed. 


Reference: 

Arty.  James  A.  Moore,  Constitutional  Law  for  Police  Officers:  at  36-38;  43-44;  and 
cases  cited  therein  (1987) 


y  i 
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CRIM1NAL  PROCEDURE  UPDATE 


Thf  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  update  the  police  officer  in  recent 
case  decisions.     This  lesson  will  focus  on  the  following  cases  and 
their  decisions: 

/' 

-  Commonwealth  v.  Douglas  -  1987  > 

-  Commonwealth  v.  Blinn  -  1987     ,  — 

-  Colorado  v.  Bertine  -  1987 

-  Commonwealth  v.  Brillante  -  1987  \ 

-  Commonwealth  v.  Blake  -  1987 

-  United  States  v.  Gallo-Roman  -  1987 

-  Autoworld  Specialty  Cars  Inc.  v.  United  States 

-  United  States  v.  Alvarez  -  1987 

-  Arizona  v.  Hicks  -  1987 

-  United  States  v.  Dunn  -  1987 

-  Commonwealth  v.  Barrett  -  1987 

-  Colorado  v.  Spring  -  1987 

-  Colorado  v.  Connelly  -  1987  ^ 

-  United  States  v.  Beraun-Panez  -  1987 

-  United  States  v.  Paterson   -  1987 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  program,  the  student  officer  will  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  these  recent  case  decisions  as  they  relate 
to  search  and  seizure,  confessions,  search  warrants,  law  and  arrest. 


1 .     CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  UPDATE 

A.  SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  VALID  GENERAL  WARRANT 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally  or  in  writing,  state 
that  an  application  for  a  warrant  that  described  the 
place  to  be  searched  as  "premises  to  be  identified  by 
the  trooper  prior  to  execution  of  "the  warrant"  -  failed 
"to  adequately  describe  the  place  to  be  searched  as 
required  by  state  and  federal  lawT" 

a.  Commonwealth  v.  Douglas;  399  Mass.  14;  1987 

B.  SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  EXPECTATION  OF  PRIVACY  IN  A  HOTEL  GUEST 
REGISTER 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 
state  that  an  inn  holder  has  no  expectation  of  privacy 
in  a  motel  guest  register  where  the  manager  or  owner  is 
not  the  subject  of  the  investigation. 

a.     Commonwealth  v.  Blinn;  399  Mass.  126;  1987 

C.  SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  INVENTORY  OF  CLOSED  CONTAINERS 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 
state  that  the  police  may  open  and  inspect  a  closed 
"'container"  during  an  inventory  search  conducted  p"ursuant 
to  standardized  procedures  that  called  for  "a  detailed 
inventory"  involving  the  opening  of  containers  and  the 
Fisting  of  their  contents. 

a.     Colorado  v.  Bertine;  U.S.  40  Cr.  L.  Rptr.,  3175;  1987 
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SKARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  SEARCH  INCIDENT  TO  ARREST 

I.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 

state  that  a  search  may  be  upheld  as  a  valid  search  incident 
To  an  arrest  even  though  the  defendant  was  outside  of  the 
vehicle  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  and  a  "formal"^  arrest 
followed  the  search."" 

*  — 

a .     Commonwealth  v.  Brillante;  399  Mass.  152;  1987 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  THRESHOLD  INQUIRY  -  PLAINVIEW 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 

state  even  though  a  police  officer  may  suspect  an  item  will 
be  found  that  "suspicion"  does  not  taint  an  otherwise  valid 
"plain-view"  seizure. 

a.     Commonwealth  v.  Blake;  23  Mass.  App.  Ct.  A56;  1987 

CONFESSIONS  -  REQUEST  FOR  COUNSEL  BEFORE  MAKING  WRITTEN  STATEMENT 

DOES  NOT  INVALIDATE  A  PRIOR.  ORAL  STATEMENT 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 

state  that  a  defendant  has  voluntarily  waived  his/her  rights 
when  he/she  is  advised  of  his/her  rights,  signs  a  waiver  form, 
and  indicates  a  willingness  to  talk  to  police  about  the 
incident  even  though  the  suspect  will  not  put  anything  in 
"writing  until  a  lawyer  is  present. 

a.     Connecticut  v.  Barrett;  U.S.  AO  Cr.L.Rptr.  3183;  1987 

CONFESSIONS  -  SUSPECT  NEED  NOT  BE  AWARE  OF  ALL  CRIMES  ABOUT 
WHICH  HE  MAY  BE  QUESTIONED 

1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 

state  that  a  suspect  does  not  have  to  be  aware  of  all  of 
the  crimes  on  which  he  may  be  questioned  in  order  to 
knowingly,  voluntarily  and  intelligently  waive  his/her 
Miranda  rights." 

a.  Colorado  v.  Spring;  40  Cr.L.Rptr.  3194;  1987 

CONFESSIONS  -  VOLUNTARINESS  -  MENTAL  ILLNESS 
1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 
state  that  a  confession  is  voluntary,  even  though  it 
may  have  been  prompted  by  the  defendant's  mental  illness, 
if  there  was  no  "coercion"  by  the  police. 

a.     Colorado  v.  Connelly;  U.S.  40  Cr.L.Rptr.  3159;  1987 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  EXIGENT  CIRCUMSTANCES 
1.     The  student  will  be  able  to  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 
state  that  a  police  officer's  warrantless  entry  of  a 
(dwelling  can  be  upheld  as   justified  by  exigent  circum- 
stances even  though  "exrgency"  is  not  uppermost  in  the 
officer's  mind. 

a.     United  States  v.  Gallo-Roman;  F.2d  2nd  Cir.;  1987 
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SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  -  DEFINITION  OF  "SEARCH"  AND  "EXIGENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES"  orally,  or  in  writing,  to 

^rrHsonable  expectation  of  privacy.-  y- 
a      Autoworld  Specialty  Cars,  Inc.  v%  United  Sfates; 
F20,  6th  Cir.;  1987 
SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE"  EFFECT  OF  ISSUANCE  OF  A  »«mU«> 

e^.:±;;  BEBSB  B  to  ^  »-^» 

cFrtain  evidence 


a . 


United  States  v.  Alvarez;  F.2d.  11th  Cir. 


1987 


CONFESSION  -  "CUSTODIAL  INTEROGATION"  ^ 


taken  into  consideration. 


a . 


United  States  v,  Beraun-Panez;  F.2d.  9th  Cir.  1987 
WARRANTS  -  USE  OF  "™^D  VOLUNTARY  STATEMENTS  ^ 

r^-T=ar^tnr»ed  ol  Lis  Miranaa  KiRhts,  may 


a . 


United  State's  v.  Paterson;  F.2d,  9th  Cir.  1987 

■PROBABLE  CAUSE  FOR  PLAINVIEW  SEARCH 


*  SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE  - 

OR  SEIZURE  '  orallv    or  in  vritingT^o 

K  ii;»gr^  t"'.?;-0;;1^  -plain 

Ml  doctrine".   tKj  ntticeis  must  have  E 


probable  cause 

evidence  ot  a  crime^ 


Arizona  v.  Hicks,  U.S.  1987 


United  States  v.  Dunn,  U.S.  1987 


7'-" 
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LEGISLATIVE  UPDATE 

January  thru  June  1987 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  the  police  officer  in 
understanding  recent  statutes  enacted  by  the  legislative  that  have 
.in  jmpact  on     law  enforcement.     This  lesson  will  focus  on  the 
lollowmg  topics: 

./ . 

— r  — a)  MGL  Chapter  272,  Sec.  77B  -  Prohibition'7 of  exploitation  of 
~ — : — r       wild  animals  -  1/6/87  > 

b)  MGL  Chapter  233,  Sec.  20K  -  Domestic  violence ( counselor 
confidentiality  -  2/1/87 

c)  MGL  Chapter  111C,  Sec.  6  -  Prohibits  the  impersonation  a\f 
an  Emergency  Medical  Technician  -  12/30/86 

d)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7B  -  School  bus  -  Flashing  lights  -  1/18/87 

e)  MGL  Chapter  119,  Sec.  51B  -  Department  of  Social  Services 
Investigation  of  child  abuse  -  1/21/87 

f)  MGL  Chapter"  140,  Sec.  129D  -  Revocation  of  Firearms  Licenses  - 
1/21/87 

g)  MGL  Chapter  140,  Sec.  131  -  Granting  of  firearms  licenses  - 
1/21/87 

h)  MGL  Chapter  269,  Sec.  10  -  Prohibition  of ■ possession ,  manufactur 
of  balistic  knives  -  3/1987 

i)  MGL  Chapter  123, -Sec.  12  -  Hospitalization  of  mentally  ill  - 
1987 

j)-  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  8  -  Liquor  Purchase  Identification  Cards  - 
3/23/87  . 

1)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  22  -  Suspension  of  license/registration 

for  violation  of  CH  138,  Sec.  34B  -  3/23/87 
m)  MGL  Chapter  138,  Sec.  34B  -  Reliance  on  liquor  purchase  I.D.  ■ 

card  by  licensee  -  3/23/87 
n)  MGL  Chapter  90C,  Sec.  3  -  Penalties  for  minor  motor  vehicle 

offenses  -  1/8/87 
o)  MGL  Chapter  272,  Sec.  16  -  Legalization  of  cohabitation  -  8/3/87 
p)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7AA  -  Seat  belts/child  passenger  restraints 

1987 

q)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7  -  Gasoline     trucks  -  audible  warning  syst 

to  become  effective  1/1/91 
r)  MGL  Chapter*89,  Sec.  7A  -  Approach  of  emergency  vehicles  -  8/3/8 


Throughout  this  program  the  student  is  responsible  for  and  should  be 
taking  notes  in  the  following: 

a)  elements 

b)  Statutory  fines 

c)  Rights  to  arrest 


for  each  of  the  laws  included  in  the  program. 
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LEG1SLATIVE  UPDATE 
Miscellaneous  Laws  of  interest 
1986 

a)  MGL  Chapter  265,  Sec.  13D  -  Assault  and  battery  of.  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  hv 

b)  MGL  Chapter  41,  Sec.  97B  -  Rape  preservation  of  evidence  by 

c)  MGL'cnapter7!2^!  Sec.  22  -  Transportation  of  liqeor  -  One's 

*i  E  lapter  906'sfr-208-*FaUureyt°of h^SoI^Sicle  inspected 
?    Sgl  Chafer  138    Sec .  34B  -  Liquor  Purchase  Identification  Card 

g)  Sgl  Cna^ter  140,  Sec!  131F*  "  temporary  possession/carrying  of 
firearm  and  blank  ammunition 

h)  MGL  Chapter  269,  Sees.  17/18/19;  College  hazing 

i)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7P  -  Motor  Vehicle  height  alteration 
j)  MGL  Chapter  231,  Sec.  85G  -  Parental  restitution- juvenile 

k)  MC^Chapter  140,  Sec.  183D  -  Cover  charge,  cafe/restaurants 

1    SgL  Snap ter  119    Sec.  60A  -  Juvenile  deliquents  -  "lease  of  name 

m)  MGL  Chapter  31,  Sec.  26  -  Preference-son  of  police  officer 

MGL  Chapter  270.  Sec.  6  -  Sale  of  tobacco  -  minors 

o)  SgL  Chapter  140    See.  12  -  Defrauding  innkeepers  -  restaurants 

p)  SgL  Chapter  23?:  Sec.  94B  -  Actions  for  false  arrest,  etc.  by 

merchant/innkeeper  -  _nfftr 

q)  MGL  Chapter  159B,  Sec.  6C  -  Maximum  storage  charge  for  motor 

r)  MGL^Chapter  90,  Sec.  21  etc.  -  Minor  motor  vehicle  offenses 

arrest  powers 
s)  MGL  Chapter  149,  Sec.  19B  -  Use  of  lie  detectors 
t)  MGL  Chapter  233,  Sec.  20  -  Child's  testimony  against  parent 
u)  MGL  Chapter  138,  Sec.  2  -  Beer-fire  damage 
v    MGL  Chapter  266,  Sec.  112  -  Malicious  killing  of  animals 
v)  MGL  Chapter  265,  Sec.  13B  -  Indecent  assault  and  battery 

in  capacity  to  consent  . 
x)  MGL  Chapter  93,  Sec.  89  -  Prohibition  of  two  way  «Ji"ors  / 

electronic  cameras  -  in  dressing  rooms  of  retail  clothing  stores 
y)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7B  -  School  buses  equipment  required  - 

mirrors  .  _  . ,        _  „„„„  _ 

z)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  14  -  School  buses,  failure  to  stop 

penalties  . 
aa)  MGL  Chapter  255,  Sec.  31C  -  Lien  of  jewelers  nassine 
bb)  MGL  Chapter  89,  Sec.  4A  -  Motorcycles  -  single  file  -  Pass^S 
cc    MGL  Chapter  89    Sec.  9  -  Motor  vehicles  blocking  intersection 
dd    MGL  Chafer  231,  Sec.  85G  -  Shoplifting  -  liability  of  parents 
ee)  MGL  Chapter  231,  Sec.  85R%  -  Liability  -  shoplifting 

effective  date  1/1/87  . 
ff)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  7B  -  Seat  belts  -  school  buses 
Kg)  MGL  Chapter  90,  Sec.  24N  etc.  -  Safe  Roads  Act 
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-20  CMR  0.00:  DRIVING  ON  STATE  HIGHWAYS' 


Section 


9.01  Definitions 
9.02:  Dangerous  Articles 
9.03:  Parking 
>  04:  Tow  Away  Zones 
m  05:  One -Way  and  Rotary  Traffic 
0.06:  Operation  of  Vehicles 
9  07:  Exemptions 

9.08:  Limited  Access  and  Express  State  Highways 
9  09:  Pedestrian  Regulations 

Thesr  rules  are  adopted  with  the  intent  that  each  of  them  shall  have  force  and 
ef^Tse^S^y  ^independently  of  every  other  "J*"  ^«  S 

^    reference  or  necessary  implication,  any  rule  or  an>  part  of  a  rule  is 
dependent  upon  another  rule  or  part  thereof. 

g  01  Definitions 

■as  =s£  xr-s  rtsr-rr^:::; 

indicates  a  different  meaning: 

B.cvcle.   Any  wheeled  vehicle  propelled  by  pedals  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
persons. 

or  as  an  adjunct  to  a  school  program. 

Bus  Stop.  An  area  in  a  roadway  set  aside  for  the  boarding  of  or  alighting  from 
buses. 

Caution  Signal.   A  flashing  yellow  signal  having  the  same  general  function  as  a 
warning  sign. 

what  would  otherwise  be  a  widely  extended  roadway  area, 
merchandise. 

806 tfB5J5»"*S5»,,,,,, 

Crossover.  An  opening  in  a  channelizing  island  that  connects  both  sides  of  a 
divided  highway. 

« r  °;  - — srssssts!  srs  'f 

Slghway  clearl,  Sca.ed  for  pedesman  cross*,,  by  lin«  or  markers  opor,  ,„« 
roadway  surface. 

Curb  Marking.  That  portion  of  a  curbing  which  has  been  painted  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Department.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 
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,as  incorrectly  published  1/1/78  as  540  CMR  3  00  (Registry  of  Motor 


MOTOR 
VEHICLE 
LAW 
UPDATE 


Motor  Vehicle  Law 


1.  MGL  Chapter  89,   Section  1 

2.  MGL  Chapter  89,  Section  2 

3.  MGL  Chapter  89,  Section  3 

4.  MGL  Chapter  89,  Section  4 

5.  MGL  Chapter  89,  Section  UA 

6.  MGL  Chapter  89,  Section  UB 

7.  MGL  Chapter  89,  Section  4C 

8.  MGL  Chapter  90,   Section  21'-  Right  to  Arrest 

9.  MGL  Chapter  90,   Section   10  -  Right  to  Arrest 

10.  MGL.  Chapter  90,  Section  11  -  Right  to  Arrest 

11.  MGL.  Chapter  90,  Section  24  -  Right  to  Arrest 

12.  MGL.  Chapter  90,  Section  25  -  Right  to  Arrest 
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Chapter  83 

MOTOR  VEHICLE— OPERATION  WITHOUT  LICENSE— PENALTY  INCREASE 
An  act  increasing  the  penalty  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle  by- 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and. House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : 

SECTION  1.  Section  20  of  chapter  90  of  the  General  Laws,  as 


appearing  in  section  83  of  chapter  557  of  the  acts  of  1986,  is  . 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "period",  in  line  7, 
the  words:-  ; provided, however,  that  any  person  convicted  of 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  without  having  been  issued  a  license  _ 
by  the  registrar  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  -,\ 
one-hundred  nor  more  than  two-hundred  dollars. 

SECTION  2.  Section  21  of  said  chapter  90  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  paragraph,  as  appearing  in  section 
1  of  chapter  794  of  the  acts  of  1985,  and  interesting  in  place 
thereof  the  following  paragraph :- 

Any  officer  authorized  to  make  arrests  may  arrest  without  a 
warrant  and  keep  in  custody  for  not  more  than  twenty- four  hours, 
unless  a  Saturday,  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday  intervenes,  any  per- 
son who,  while  operating  a  motor  vehicle  pn  any  way,  as  defined 
in  section  1,  violates  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of.  sec- 
tibn  ten  of  chapter  ninety.  Any  arrest  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  an  arrest  for  the  criminal  offense 


operators  not  duly  licensed.. 
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fraction  arising  out  of  the  same  incident. 

Approved  May  22,  1987 
Effective  August  20,  1987 

COMMENT: 

This  legislative  enactment  represents  a  major  change  in  the 
motor  vehicle  law.  As  of  August  20,1987  police  officers  will 
have  the  authority  to  arrest  solely  for  violations  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  S':t0©f  C90  WITHOUT  THE  PAST  ADDITIONAL 
REQUIREMENT  OF  (a),   "VIOLATION  OF  ANY  STATUTE,  BY-LAW,  ORDINANCE, 
or  REGULATION,  RELATING  TO  THE  OPERATION  OR  CONTROL  OF  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  "  also  having  taking  place.  In  short,   the  com- 
mon motor  vehicle  violation  of  "  Unlicensed  operator,"  will 
be  arrestable  by  statute. 


Set  out  below  is  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  10, Chapter  90, 
as  most  recently  amended: 


No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
upon  any  way. 

No  other  person  shall  so  operate  unless  licensed  by  the  registrar 
unless  he  possesses  a  receipt  issued  under  section  eight  for  persons 
licensed  in  another  state  or  country  or  unless  he  possesses-a 
valid  learners  permit  issued  under  section  eight  B,  except  as  is 
otherwise  herein  provided  or  unless  he  is  the  spouse  of  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who  is  ac- 
companying such  member  on  military  or  naval  assignmentto  this 
Commonwealth  and  who  has  a  valid  operators  license  issued  by  another 
state,  or  unless  he  is  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  has  in  his  possesion  a  license  to  operate 

^fjC  motor    Vehicles    iccnoH    Kv    t-ho    cfafo    uhoro    ho    HnmiriloH       nr  imlpq.q 
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he  is  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
returning  from  active  duty  outside  the  United  States,  and  has  in 
his  possesion  a  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles  issued  by  said 
armed  forces  in  a  foreign  country,  but  in  such  case  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  forty-five  days  after  his  return. 

The  motor  vehicle  of  a  non-resident  may  be  operated  on  the  ways  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  section  three  by  its  owner  or 
by  any  nonresident  operator  without  a  license  from  the  regitrar 
if  the  nonresident  operator  is  duly  licensed  under ' the  laws  of  the 
state  or  country  where  such  vehicle  is  registered  and  has  such 
license  on  his  person  or  in  the  vehicle  in  some  easily  accessible 
place. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  three,  a  nonresident  who  holds 
a  license  under  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  in  which  he  re-- 
sides  may  operate  any  motor  vehicle  of  a  type  which  he  is  licensed 
to  operate  under  said  license,  duly  registered  in  this      Common-  I 
wealth  or  in  any  state  or  country;  provided,  that  he  has  the  license  - 
on  his  person  or  in  the  vehicle  in  some  easily  accessible  place, 
and  that,  as  finally  determined  by  the  registrar,  his  state  or 
country  grants  substantially  simular  privileges  to  residents  -of 
this  Commonwealth  and  prescribes  and  enforces  standards  of  fitness 
for  operations  of  motor  vehicles  substantially  as  high  as  those 
prescribed  and  enforced  by  this  Commonwealth. 
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MGL.   CHAPTER  90  SECTION  21 


A.  OBJECTIVE 

1.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  lesson,  the  student  will  be 
able,  orally  or  in  writing,  to  state  the  following 
significant  changes  to  MGL.  Ch.  90  Section  21,  arrest 
without  warrant  which  took  effect  on  August  20,  1987. 

B.  PROCEDURE; 

The  instructor  should  explain  and  discuss  by  use  of  a  handout 
chart  or  other  means  the  following  sections  of  MGL.  Ch.  90 
Section  21  which  authorize  a  police  officer  to  make  an  arrest 
without  a  warrant. 

1.  Any  officer  authorized  to  make  arrests  rr.av  arrest  without 
a  warrant  and  keep  in  custody  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless  a  Saturday,  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday 
intervenes,  any  person  who,  while  operating  a' motor 
vehicle  on  any  way,  as  defined  in  section  1,  violates  the 
provisions  of  the  first  oaracrach  of  section  ten  of 
chapter  ninetv.  Any  arrest  made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deemed  an  arrest  for  the  criminal  offense 
or  offenses  involved  and  not  for  any  civil  motor  vehicle 
infraction  arising  out  of  the  same  incident. 

2.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  10  reads  thus ly : 

No  person  under  sixteen  years  cf  age  shall  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  upon  any  way. 

No  other  person  shall  so  operate  unless  licensed  by 
the  registrar  unless  he  possesses  a  receipt  issued 
under  section  eight  for  persons  licensed  in  another 
state  or  country  or  unless  he  possesses  a  valid 
learners  permit  issued  under  section  eight  3,  except 
as  is  otherwise  herein  provided  or  unless  he  is  the 
spouse  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  who  is  accompanying  such  member  on  military 
or  naval  assignment  to  this  Commonwealth  and  who  has 
a  valid  operators  license  issued  by  another  state, 
or  unless  he  is  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  has  in  his  possession  a 
license  to  operate  motor  vehicles  issued  by  the 
state  where  he  domiciled,  or  unless  he  is  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  returning 
from  active  duty  outside  the  United  States,  and  has 
in  his  possesion  a  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles 
issued  by  said  armed  forces  in  a  foreign  country, 
but  in  such  case  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  days  after  his  return. 
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*>,.  motor  vehicle  of  a  non-resident  may  be  operated  on 
Se  ways  of  the  Commonwealth  in  accordance  with  section 
ttaee  by  its  owner  or  by  any  nonresident  operator 
tnree  °Y  "         .     reoistrar  if  the  nonresioent  operator 
?, lSS  license!  unler  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country 
wnerf  such  vehicle  is  registered  and  has  such  license  on 
his  Person  or  in  the  vehicle  in  some  easily  accessible 
place. 

e  v^h.       the  tff ©visions  of  section  three,  a  nonresident 
Kotds%'uc^1^nder  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country 
T«  wSirh  he  resides  may  operate  any  motor  vehicle  of  a 

which  he  is  licensed*  to  operate  under  "id  license. 
dSv  leistered  in  this  Commonwealth  or  in  any  state  or 
couLrv?  Provided,  that  he  has  the  license  on  his  person 

IB8    na£e  ^^m^^p-^  . 

this  Commonwealth. 

«*      In  summa-v    pursuant  to  Chapter  90.  section  21.  arrests 
3,     in  summa.y,  Fu-  ,•  _  -v.*  •c~1  1  owinc  cases 

without  a  warrant  can  be  mace  in  -he  o  -ru,  c 

involving  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle:     Ull  must  ta*e 
pla°;  in'the  presence  of  an  officer,  except  operating 
motor  vehicle  under  influence  of  liquor,  etc.) 

a)  A  violation  of  the  first  paragraph  of  section  10: 

b)  Operating  motor  vehicle  after  suspension  or 

D)    upe.cwi  y  -r  0f  right  to  operate; 

revocation  or  iiwe..se(  °-  w-  ^ 

c)  Operating  a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the 
influence^ of  intoxicating  liquor,  etc.: 

d)  Knowingly  using  a  motor  vehicle  without  authority 
of  the  owner : 

e)  Leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident  involving 
personal  injury: 

f)  Any  violation  of  Chapter  90.  section  25:  (person 
must  be  operating  or  in  charge) 

1.  Refusal  to  give  name  and  address  of 
self:  or  of  owner  of  motor  vehicle. 

2.  Giving  a  false  name  or  address: 

3.  Refusing  or  neglicting  to  stop 
signaled  to  stop  by  any  police  officer. 


4.  Refusing  on  demand  to  produce  license  or 
registration:  or  refusing  to  allow  officer 
to  take  them  in  hand  for  examination: 

5.  Refusing  on  demand  to  sign  his/her  name: 
not  applicable  to  signing  of  motor  vehicle 
citation: 

6.  Refusing  or  neglicting  to  turn  over  his 
license,  registration,  or  registration  plat 
when  demanded  to  do  so. 


EVALUATION 

1      The  instructor  should  utilize  group  and  individual  discussion 
and  participation  as  a  way  of  measuring  group  and  individual 
understanding. 

2.    The  post  test  should  be  utilized  to  determine  'individual 
  comprehension. 
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Training  Bulletin  22-  87 

[Bostom  [Po06(E(B  Academy 

P.O.  Joseph  T.  Devlin,  Jr. 
Chapter  90  Section  21  -  Arrest  Without  Warrant 

Any  officer  authorized  to  make  arrests  may  arrest  without  a  warrant: 

I.  Operating  Without  being  Licensed 

Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Chapter 
90  section  10,  Operation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Without  License  (in  presence  right  of 
arrest  only). 

A  person  would  be  violating  the  provisions  of  Ch  90  sec  10,  para  1,  if  he 
were  either. 

a.  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 

b.  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  over  16  years  of  age  but  not  licensed  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

c  a  non-resident  who  is  licensed  under  the  laws  of  another  state  or  coun- 
try but  who  fails  to  have  his  license  on  his  person  or  in  the  vehicle  in  some  easily 
accessible  place. 

1.  Resident  Operators  -  If  a  person  claims  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Registrar  but  cannot  produce  a  Massachusetts  driver's  license,  the  officer  is 
obligated  to  do  a  license  check  with  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  confirm 
whether  or  not  the  violator  is  licensed.  If  the  license  check  reveals  that  the  viola- 
tor is  licensed,  then  there  is  no  right  of  arrest  without  a  warrant  The  officer 
would  merely  issue  the  citation  for  the  original  violation  plus  an  additional 
charge  for  failing  to  carry  a  driver's  license  in  his  possession  while  operating  a 
motor  vehicle,  Ch  90  sec  11.  You  cannot  arrest  a  resident  operator  for  an  ordi- 

-  nary  moving  violation  if  you  can  prove  that  the  violator  is  a  licensed  operator. 

2.  Non-resident  Operators  -  A  non-resident  operator  must  carry 
his  out  of  state  driver's  license  either  on  his  person  or  in  some  easily  accessible 
place  in  the  motor  vehicle.  An  officer  does  not  have  to  attempt  a  license  check  on 
a  non-resident  operator  since  the  law  gives  you  the  power  to  arrest  a  non-resi- 
dent if  he  operates  a  motor  vehicle  in  your  presence  and  fails  to  carry  his  license 
either  on  his  person  or  in  an  easily  accessible  place  in  the  motor  vehicle. 

II.  L.I.A.R.S. 

Chapter  90  section  21  also  allows  any  officer  who  is  authorized  to  make 
arrests,  provided  such  officer  is  in  uniform  or  conspicuously  displaying  his 
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badge  of  office,  to  arrest  without  a  warrant  any  person,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  such  person  has  in  his  possession  a  license  to  operate  motor  vehicles  issued 
by  the  Registrar... 

Leaving       if  such  person  upon  ariy-wayor  place-to  which  the  pubiichas-a- 
right  of  access  as  invitees  or  licensees,  operates  a  motor  vehicle,  and  without 
stopping  and  making  known  his  name,  residence  and  the  register  number  of 
his  motor  vehicle  goes  away  after  knowingly  colliding  with  or  otherwise  causing 
injury  to  any  person.  This  is  an  "in  presence"  right  of  arrest  only.  [Ch  90  sec 
24,  (2)  (a)] 

Influence     ...whoever  upon  any  way  or  place  to  which  the  public  has  the  right 
of  access,  or  upon  any  way  or  in  any  place  to  which  members  of  the  public  have 
access  as  invitees,  or  who  the  officer  has  probable  cause  to  believe  has  or  is 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  mari- 
juana or  narcotic  drugs,  or  depressant  or  stimulant  substances,  as  defined  in  Ch 
94C,  section  1,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  vapors  of  glue,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
acetone,  ethylene,  dichloride,  toluene,  chloroform,  xylene  or  any  combination 
thereof...  Note  that  your  right  of  arrest  for  operating  under  the  influence  is 
both  an  "in  presence"  and  a  "probable  cause"  right  of  arrest  [Ch  90  sec  24 
(a)(1)] 

Authority    -.whoever  uses  a  motor  vehicle  without  authority  knowing  such 
use  is  unauthorized...  Right  of  arrest  is  "in  presence"  only.  [Ch  90  sec  24  (2) 
„  (a)] 

Refuses       ...or  any  person  who,  while  operating  or  in  charge  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, violates  the  provisions  of  Ch  90  sec  25,  Refusal  to  Submit  to  Police  Officer. 
Right  of  arrest  is  "in  presence"  only. 

A  person  is  violating  Ch  90  sec  25  if  he: 

1.  Refuses  to  give  his  name  and  address  or  the  name  and  address 
of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle. 

2.  Gives  a  false  name  or  address. 

3.  Refuses  or  neglects  to  stop  when  signalled  to  stop  by  any  police 
officer  who  is  in  uniform  or  who  displays  his  badge  conspicuously  on  the  out- 
side of  his  outer  coat  or  garment. 
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4.  Refuses  to  produce  his  license  to  operate  or  certificate  of  regis- 
tration on  demand  of  a  police  officer.  (Note:  Failure  to  produce  a  license  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  it  with  him  is  not  a  refusal.) 

  5.  Refuses  to  permit  an  officer  to  take  the  operator's  license  or 

certificate  of  registration  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

6.  Refuses  on  demand  of  such  officer  to  sign  his  name  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  officer.  (Note:  Under  Ch  90C  sec  2,  when  you  give  a  citation  to  a 
violator  to  sign,  you  are  requesting  that  he  sign — not  demanding.) 

7.  On  demand  of  a  police  officer  or  other  person  authorized  by  the 
Registrar,  without  a  reasonable  excuse,  fails  to  deliver  his  license  to  operate  or 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  any  motor  vehicle  operated  or  owned  by  him  or 
the  number  plates  furnished  by  the  Registrar. 

8.  Refuses  or  neglects  to  produce  his  license  when  requested  by  a 
court  or  trial  justice.- 

Suspension  ...whoever  upon  any  way  or  in  any  place  to  which  the  public  has  a 
right  of  access,  or  upon  any  way  or  in  any  place  to  which  members  of  the  public 
have  access  as  invitees,  operates  a  motor  vehicle  after  his  license  or  right  to 
operate  motor  vehicles  in  this  state  has  been  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Regis- 
trar. Right  of  arrest  is  "in  presence"  only.  (Ch  90  sec  23) 

Chapter  90  Felonies 

1.  Ch  90  sec  24  (2)  (a)  Using  without  authority  -  second  offense.  The 
suspect  must  have  had  a  prior  conviction,  not  just  a  prior  arrest.  . 

2.  Ch  90  sec  24B  Forgery,  alteration,  stolen  or  counterfeited  registry  docu- 
ments or  possession  or  uttering  thereof,  etc.... 

3.  Ch  90  sec  24G  (a)  Homicide  by  motor  vehicle  while  both : 

a.  operating  under  the  influence  and 

b.  operating  recklessly  or  negligently  so  that  the  lives  or  safety  of  ' 
the  public  might  be  endangered. 

4.  Ch  90  sec  24L  (1)  Operating  under  the  influence  resulting  in  serious 
bodily  injury. 

Remember — in  all  felony  cases  you  have  a  right  of  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant both: 

a.  in  presence,  or 

b.  on  probable  cause 
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P.O.  Joseph  T.  Devlin,  Jr. 

Law  Change  -  Legal  Update 

Effective  on  January  4, 1988,  the  civil  assessments  (fines)  will  be 
increased  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  following  offenses: 

Ch  89  sec  1  -  Meeting  Vehicles:  requires  vehicles  which  approach  each 
other  from  opposite  directions  on  a  way  to  each  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
center  lane  so  that  they  may  pass  each  other  without  difficulty. 

Ch  89  sec  2  -  Overtaking  Vehicles:  requires  that  a  vehicle  passing  another 
vehicle  pass  at  a  safe  distance  to  the  left  of  the  other  vehicle  and  that  the 
vehicle  being  passed  must  not  unnecessarily  obstruct  the  vehicle  that  is 
passing.  Unless  passing  on  the  right  is  permitted,  a  vehicle  that  is  being 
passed  must  give  way  to  the  right  in  favor  of  the  vehicle  trying  to  pass  on 
seeing  a  visible  signal  (headlights  flashing)  and  cannot  increase  his  speed 
until  completely  passed  by  the  other  vehicle. 

Passing  on  the  right  is  permitted  if  the  roadway  is  free  from  obstruc- 
tion and  is  wide  enough  for  at  least  two  lanes  of  traffic  moving  in  the  same 
direction  AND 


a.  vehicle  being  passed  is  making  or  about  to  make  a  left  turn. 

b.  or  vehicle  being  passed  is  on  a  one  way  street. 

c  or  vehicle  is  upon  any  roadway  on  which  traffic  is  restricted  to 
one  direction  of  movement  (divided  highway). 

Ch  89  sec  3  •  Bells  on  Sleigh  or  Sled:  requires  that  a  sleigh  or  sled  drawn 
by  a  horse  have  at  least  three  bells  attached  to  the  harness. 

Ch  89  sec  4  -  Obstructed  View,  Keeping  to  Right:  Allows  cities,  towns 
and  theDPW  to  create  no  passing  zones  either  by  posting  signs  or  painting 
the  roadway  with  restrictive  markings  (solid  center  line).  Requires  that  in 
addition  to  the  above,  no  person  may  pass  unless  they  have  a  clear  unob- 
structed view  for  at  least  400  feet.  Also  requires  that  a  slow  moving  vehicle 
going  up  a  steep  grade  must  keep  their  vehicle  in  the  extreme  right  hand 
lane  until  the  top  of  the  grade  is  reached. 

Ch  89  sec  4A  -  Vehicles  in  Single  Lane:  Requires  that  a  person  keep  their 
vehicle  entirely  within  the  lane  that  they  are  driving  in  (no  lane  straddling) 
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and  that  they  must  not  move  from  their  lane  without  first  making  sure  that  it  can 
be  done  safely  (no  improper  lane  changes  -  weaving  between  lanes).  Restricts 
motorcycles  to  riding  alongside  no  more  than  one  other  motorcycle  in  the  same 
lane  and  to  riding  single  file  while  passing  another  vehicle.  A  motorcycle  may 
not  pass  another  vehicle  in  the  same  lane  unless  it  is  another  motorcycfcr  (Use" 
this  section  for  a  motorcycle  that  pulls  up  between  two  rows  of  vehicles  that  are 
waiting  at  a  traffic  light.). 

Ch  89  sec  4B  -  Lane  Nearest  Right  Side  of  Way:  Requires  that  all  drivers  keep 
their  vehicle  in  the  lane  nearest  the  right  side  of  the  way  when  such  lane  is  avail- 
able for  travel  UNLESS: 

a.  passing  another  vehicle. 

b.  or  preparing  to  make  a  left  hand  turn. 

If  the  extreme  right  hand  lane  is  not  a  lane  that  is  supposed  to  be  travelled 
in  (a  break  down  lane),  then  a  driver  must  travel  in  the  lane  immediately  next  to 
that  lane  unless  overtaking  another  vehicle  or  making  a  left  hand  turn. 

Ch  89  sec  4C  -  Heavy  Commercial  Vehicles:  Requires  that  on  any  highway 
that  has  more  than  two  lanes  in  the  same  direction,  commercial  vehicles  over  2 
1/2  tons  may  only  travel  in  the  extreme  right  hand  lane,  unless  they  are  passing 
another  vehicle  in  which  case  they  may  use  the  lane  immediately  next  to  the 
extreme  right  hand  lane. 


IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 
STUDENT  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


RULE  #1  APPERANCE 


1-1     Students  shall  be  well  groomed  in  keeping  with  department  standards. 

1-2    Students  shall  wear  the  authorized  department  uniform  at  all  times. 
The  sidearm  and  duty  belt  are  optional,  unless  they  are  required  for 
training. 


2-1     INTEGRITY  -  The  integrity  of  the  student  must  be  unquestioned  and  of 
the  highest  degree.  Students  must  be  truthful  at  all  times,  and  any 
form  of  cheating  in  academic  work  will  be  cause  for  immediate  dismissal. 

2-2     SENSITIVITY  -  Students  are  expected  to  be  sensitive  to,  and  have 

tolerance  for  concerns,  opinions,  and  backgrounds  of  others,  whether 
students  or  instructors.  Students  are  expected  to  be  especially 
sensitive  to  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  others  with  whom  they 
have  contact,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  classroom. 

2-3     EFFORT  -  Students  are  expected  to  apply  themselves  at  their  maximum 

effort  at  all  times.   They  are  to  seek  the  achievement  of  excellence  in 
all  they  do,  whether  academically,  physically,  or  practically. 

2-4     MANNER     -  Students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  professional 
manner  -  with  decorum  -  at  all  times,  whether  in  the  classroom  or  on  a 
field  assignment. 

2-5     INQUISITVENESS  -  Students  are  to  seek  knowledge  of  things  they  do  not 

know  about.  Questions  to  the  instructors  are  encouraged,  so  long  as  the 
student  conducts  himsel f /hersel f  in  a  respectful  and  sensitive  manner. 

2-6     ABILITY  TO  FOLLOW  ORDERS  -  Students  are  expected  to  immediately 

respond  to  instructions  and  directions  of  instructors  and  superior 
officers.   Students  will  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions  or  lack 
of  action  when  direction  is  given.   Students  are  expected   to  adhere  to 
the  normal  chain  of  command  at  all   times.   They  are  expected   to  abide 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  department,   the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council,   and  any  additional  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  In-Service  Training  Academy. 


RULE  02  BEHAVIORAL  STANDARDS 


2-7    SMOKING  -  Smoking  is  not  allowed  in  the  classroom.   It  is  allowed  only 
in  those  areas  designated  by  the  Program  Coordinator. 

2-6    BEVERAGES  /FOOD  -  Beverages  and  food  are  not  to  be  consumed  during 
classroom  instruction. 

2-9    No  sunglasses  shall  be  worn  in  the  classroom.  Tinted  prescription 

glasses  may  be  worn  in  the  classroom  provided  that  the  student  verifies 
the  necessity  of  such  glasses  by  medical  evidence. 

2-  TO  While  on  duty  at  the  Academy,  or  while  at  any  scheduled  Academy  activity 

no  student  will  use  or  possess  alcohol  in  any  form.  Nor  shall  a  student 
use,  or  be  found  in  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  as  defined 
in  M.G.L.  Chapter  9MC,  Section  31;  Violation  of  this  regulation  will 
be  grounds  for  immediate  dismissal  from  the  In-Service  program  and 
subject  the  violator  to  disciplinary  action  by  his/her  department. 

RULE  §3  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

3-  T    All  students  are  required  upon  entry  to  inform  the  Program  Coordinator 

if  they  are  using  any  form  of  medication  and  the  necessity  for  it. 

2     All  students  are  required  to  report  any  incapaciting  injury  or  illness 
to  the  Program  Coordinator  immediately. 

3-  3     The  Program  Coordinator  may  dismiss  a  student  from  a  class  segment  if 

he/she  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  student's  physical  condition  is 
such  that  the  student  cannot  adequately  participate  in  a  required  class 
exercise.   The  Program  Coordinator  shall  notify  the  head  of  the 
student's  department  of  .the  dismissal. 

RULE  ffM  ATTENDANCE 

1-T     The  hours  of  the  Foxboro       Training  Center  In-Service  Training  Program 
shall  be  from  8:30  a.m.    to  3:30  p.m.,   with   £  hour  for  lunch.   It  is 
recommended  that  the  students  bring  a  bag  lunch  as  there  are  no 
nearby  fast  food  restaurants. 

4-  2     In  the  event  os  sickness,   or  other  reason  for  absence,  a  student  shall 

notify  his/her  department  in  accordance  with  department  policy.  The 
student  shall  also  notify  the  Program  Coordinator  of  the  absence  and 
the  circumstances. 

4-3     The  Program  Coordinator  shall  notify  the  student's  department  of  all 
absences . 

H 


U-M     The  In-Service  Training  Program  does  not  close  due  to  snow  storms.  Any 
cancellations  due  to  weather  will  be  announced  on  the  radio. 

4-5     To  be  eligible  for  a  certificate  of  completion  all  absences  and 

deficiencies  must  be  made  up  within  ninety  (90)  days  of  the  completion 
date  of  the  program  attended. 


5-1     ADMINISTRATION  AREA  -  Students  are  not  allowed  in  the  Administration 
area  unless  given  permission  by  the  Program  Coordinator.  Students 
shall  remain  in  their  break  area  of  the  building. 

5-2     RECRUIT  ACADEMY  -  Students  shall  avoid  any  contact  with  the  police 
recruits.  Students  should  be  aware  of  their  presence  while  going  to 
and  coming  from  their  break  area  and  restroom  area. 

5-3     USE  OF  TELEPHONE  AND  MESSAGES  -  Any  phone  messages  received  by  the 

Academy  shall  be  posted  on  the  message  board.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  check  the  message  board  frequently.   A  pay  phone  is  available  to 
all  students  during  their  break  time. 

POCKET  MASKS  -  Students  should  bring  any  department  issued  pocket 
masks  on  the  first  day,   for  the  CPP.R.  Class. 


RULE  05  MISCELLANEOUS  ACADEMY  REGULATIONS 
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FOXBORO  POLICE  ACADEMY 
S.  S.  P.  I  . 
IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FY  89 


WEEK  #  1  OCT  31  -  NOV  4,    1983  WEEK  #11  MAR  27-  MAR  31,  1989 

WEEK  #  2  NOV  14  -  NOV   18,    1988  WEEK  #12  APR  3     -  APR  7,1989 

WEEK  #  3  NOV  28  -  DEC  2,    1988  WEEK  #13  APR  10  -  APR  14,  1989 

WEEK  #  4  DEC  5  -     DEC  9,-  1988  WEEK  #14  APR  24  -  APR  28,  1989 

WEEK  #  5  DEC  12  -  DEC  16,    1988  WEEK  #15  MAY  1  -     MAY  5,  1989 

WEEK  #  6  JAN  23  -  JAN  27,    1989  WEEK  #16  MAY  8  -  MAY   12,  1989 

WEEK  #  7  JAN  30  -  FEB  3,    1989  WEEK  #17  MAY  15  -  MAY   19,  1989 

WEEK  #  8  FEB  27'  -  MAR  3,    1989  WEEK  #18  MAY  22  -  MAY  26,  1989 

WEEK  #  9  MAR  6  -     MAR   10,    1939  WEEK  #19  JUNE  5  -  JUNE  9,  1989 

WEEK  #10  MAR  20  -  MAR  24,    1939  WEEK  #20  JUNE  12  -  JUNE  16,  1989 


5 


MASSACHUSETTS  CF™TNAL  JUSTICE  TRAINING  COUNCIL. 
IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  OVERALL  EVALUATION  OF  THIS  TRAINING? 

VERY  STRONG  STRONG  MODERATE  


FAIR 


POOR 


PLEASE  RATE  INSTRUCTOR  QUALITIES 

2.  t™^    TTrr-ATi  ngpaiE 


INSTRUCTOR^ 


WELL  PREPARED 
VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC 
COMMENTS :_ 


10    9  8 


'7  |  6  I  5  I  4  I  3  U  1 1 


|  |7  16  lb  |4  13  U  |i 


NOT  PREPARED 
LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


3.  TOPIC 


WELL  PREPARED 
VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC 


COMMENTS: 


10  |9 

8 

rr 

l« 

|s 

|3 

fa 

|i 

10  |9 

8 

7 

l« 

3 

2 

|i 

10  |9 

I* 

TT 

l« 

|s 

I* 

|3 

|a 

U 

NOT  PREPARED 
T.TMl'L'KU  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


WELL  PREPARED 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

i'5 

l« 

|3 

|a 

1 

VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE 

10 

9 

|8 

|7 

|6 

|5 

1  4 

|3 

2 

|1 

VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC 

10 

\* 

l« 

|7 

16 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

NOT  PREPARED  . 
LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


COMMENTS: 


5.  TOPIC 


rPTr     OFFICER  SURVIVAL  INSTRUCTOR 


WELL  PREPARED 
VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC 

COMMENTS 


NOT  PREPARED 
LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


7 .    TOPIC       SPF.r.TAT.  PERSONS. 


WELL  PREPARED 


10    9    8    7    6  5 


INSTRUCTOR  

4    3    2  1 


VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE  -10  9876b432l 
VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC     Tn    Q    fl    7    6    5    4    3    2  1 


NOT  PREPARED 
LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


8. 


WELL  PREPARED 
VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE    1Q    9  87654321 
VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC      10    9    8    7    6    5    4  J 
COMMENTS: 


LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


WELL  PREPARED 

VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE  10  9876543^1 

VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC  Tn — o~~fl    7    6    5    4  3 

COMMENTS: 


NOT  PREPARED 
j.TMnvn  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


10.  TOPIC 


11. 


WELL  PREPARED 

VERY  KNOWLEDGEABLE    10    9    8    7    6    5    4  J3_ 
VERY  ENTHUSIASTIC 
COMMENTS: 


HOW  WERE  YOU  TREATED  BY  THE.TWUOTK  OTKR  STAFFT^ 
EXCELLENT  __GOOD  1  - 


NOT  PREPARED 
LIMITED  KNOWLEDGE 
NOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 


POOR 


12.     ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 


/0 


WELCOME  TO  S. S.P.I. 
<SOUTH  SUBURBAN  POLICE  INSTITUTE) 


THE  STAFF  AND   INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  SOUTH  SUBURBAN  POLICE  INSTITUTE 
AND  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  TRAINING  CENTER,    FOXBORO,    WANT  TO  WELCOME  YOU  TO 
THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENTS  IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS.    IF  THERE   IS  ANYTHING  WE  AT  THE  ACADEMY  CAN  DO, 
OR  HAVE  OVERLOOKED,    PLEASE  DO  NOT  HESITATE  TO  CONTACT  ME,    OR  ANY  OF  MY 
STAFF . 

REGULATIONS 

1.  )  CLASSES  RUN  FROM  8:30-3:30,    MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY. 

2.  )   PARKING  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  TO  THE  REAR  OF  THE  BUILDING, 

NEAR  THE  GYMNASIUM. 

3.  )   SHOULD  YOU  HAVE  COURT  DURING  THE  WEEK,    PLEASE   INFORM  SOMEONE 

ON  THE  ACADENY  STAFF  OF  THE  DAY  AND  TIME  YOU  WILL  BE  GONE. 
CLASS  TIME  MISSED  MUST  BE  MADE  UP  SOME  OTHER  WEEK  PRIOR  TO 
ISSUANCE, OF  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION. 

4.  )   PLEASE  FOLLOW  THE  SIGNS  FOR  RESTROOMS. 

5.  )   EACH  WEEK  A  CLASS  LEADER   IS  SELECTED  TO  ASSIST  INSTRUCTORS 

AND  ORDER  LUNCHES  FOR  THE  CLASS.    LUNCHES  CAN  BE  ORDERED  BY 
SIGNING  UP  FOR  MEALS   IN  THE  CAFETERIA  UTILIZING  THE  MENU  ON 
THE  WALL.    AFTER  COMPLETING  THIS  FORM,    PLACE  YOUR  MONEY   IN  THE 
ENVELOPE  PROVIDED.    THE  CLASS  LEADER  WILL  THEN  CALL    IN  THE 
ORDER  BY   10: 00  AM. 

A  MICROWAVE  AND  REFRIGERATOR  ARE  PROVIDED  FOR  YOUR  USE  SHOULD 
YOU  DECIDE  TO  BROWN  BAG  YOUR  LUNCH. 

6.  >   PLEASE  DO  NOT  TALK  TO  OR  DISTURB  THE  RECRUITS. 

7.  )   YOUR  MOTHER  DOES  NOT  WORK  HERE.    WE  ARE  NOT  TAKING  THE  PLACE 

OF  YOUR  MOTHER.    PLEASE  PICK  UP  AFTER  YOURSELF. 

8.  )    NO  SMOKING    IS  ALLOWED   IN  THE  BUILDING.    IF  YOU  MUST  SMOKE,  YOU 

MUST  GO  OUTSIDE. 

9.  )    DUE  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  USING  THIS  FACILITY, 

COFFEE  BREAKS  TIMES  MUST  BE  STRICTLY  ENFORCED. 

COFFEE  BREAKS 
9:20  10:20  11:20  1:20  2:20 

LUNCH 

11:50  -12:20     MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
11:30   -12:00      TUESDAY  AND  FRIDAY 


10.^    THE  TELEPHONE  NUMBER  FOR  S. S.P.I.    IS  543-6727    IN  CASE  OF 
SICKNESS  OR  EMERGENCY. 


11.  )   COFFEE  AND  TEA   IS  PROVIDED  AT  $5.00  PER  WEEK.    PLEASE  GIVE 

YOUR  DONATIONS  TO  THE  CLASS  LEADER. 

12.  >   UNIFORMS  ARE  TO  BE  WORN  EACH  DAY,    NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  RANK, 

TITLE,    OR  DUTY  POSITION. 

13.  )"  "INSTRUCTORS  REQUEST  THAT  YOUR  LEATHER  GEAR  AND  WEAPON  BE 
--■—BROUGHT  TO  CLASS  ON     WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY. 


1.  )   TO  RECEIVE  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION,    YOU  MUST  ATTEND  ALL 

CLASSES  AND  SCORE  A  MINIMUM  OF  "70%  ON  EACH  TEST. 

2.  >   TO  QUALIFY  ON  THE  RANGE,    YOU  MUST  SCORE  A  MINIMUM  OF  80%. 

3.  >   OFFICERS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  BRING  AT  LEAST  180  ROUNDS  OF 

AMMUNITION  TO  THE  RANGE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


720  CMR:    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


9.01:  continued 


Divided  Highway.  A  highway  with  separated  roadways  for  traffic  in  opposite 
directions. 

Emergency  Vehicle.  Vehicles  of  the  Fire  Department  iFire  Patroll.  [xiiir.e 
vehicles  and  such  ambulances  and  emergency  vt*ni<:les  of  federal,  state  or 
municipal  departments  or  public  service  corporations  as  .ire  common!} 
recognized  as  such. 

Express  State  Highway.  A  divided  arterial  highway  for  through  traffic  with  full 
or  partial  control  of  access  and  generally  with  grade  separations  at  intersections. 

Highway.  The  entire  width  between  property  lines  of  any  state  highway  or 
lawful  through  way  designated  by  the  Department. 

Highway  Traffic  Signals.  Any  power-operated  traffic  control  device,  except  a 
sign,  by  which  traffic  is  warned  or  is  directed  to  take  some  specific  action,  and 
which  has  been  erected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Intersection.  The  area  embraced  within  the  extensions  of  lateral  curb  lines,  or. 
if  none,  then  the  lateral  boundary  lines,  of  intersection  ways  as  defined  in  M.G.L. 
c.90.  s.  1.  including  divided  ways. 

The  rules  and  regulations  herein  contained  governing  and  restricting  the 
movement  of  vehicles  on  state  highways  at  and  near  intersecting  ways  shall 
apply  at  any  place  along  any  way  at  which  drivers  are  to  be  controlled  by  traffic 
control  signals  whether  or  not  such  place  is  an  intersection  as  herein  defined. 

Lane.  A  longitudinal  division  of  a  roadway  of  sufficient  width  to  accomodate  the 
passage  of  a  single  line  of  vehicles,  whether  or  not  such  lane  is  indicated  by 
pavement  markings  or  longitudinal  construction  joints. 

Limited  Access  Highway.  An  express  state  highway  with  full  control  of  access. 

Officer.  Any  police  officer  or  any  officer  authorized  to  direct  or  regulate 
traffic  or  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  traffic  regulations. 

Official  Signs.  Signals,  markings  and  devices.  All  signs,  signals,  markings  and 
devices  installed  or  maintained  by  the  Department. 

One-Wav  Highways.  Roadways  or  streets,  designated  by  the  Department  as 
one-way  and  upon  which  vehicular  traffic  may  move  only  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  signs. 

Parking.  The  stopping  or  standing  of  a  vehicle  whether  occupied  or  not. 
otherwise  than  temporarily,  except  that  a  vehicle  shall  not  be  deemed  parked 
when  stopped  or  standing  for  the  purpose  of  and  while  actually  engaged  in 
loading  or  unloading  or  in  obedience  to  an  officer  or  traffic  control  signs  or 
signals,  or  while  making  emergency  repairs  or.  if  disabled,  while  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  move  such  vehicle. 

Pedestrian.  Any  person  afoot  or  riding  on  a  conveyance  moved  by  human  power, 
except  bicycles  or  tricycles. 

Roadwav.  That  portion  of  a  highway  between  regularly  established  curb  lines  or 
that  part,  exclusive  of  shoulders,  improved  and  intended  to  be  used  for  vehicular 
traffic. 

Rotary  Traffic.  The  counter-clockwise  operation  of  a  vehicle  around  an  island 
or  other  structure  in  the  highway. 

Sidewalk.  That  portion  of  a  highway  set  aside  for  pedestrian  travel. 

Stop  Signal.  A  Flashing  Red  Signal  having  the  same  function  as  a  stop  sign  and 
erected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 


720  CMR:    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


9.01:  continued 


Street  Marking.  Any  painted  line,  legend,  marking  or  marker  of  any  description 
painted  or  placed  on  any  way  by  the  Department  and  which  purports  to  direct  or 
regulate  t rathe. 

Tank  Vehicle.  Any  tank  type  motor  vehicle  with  cargo  tank,  portable  tank  or 
bulk  pyramided  cylinders,  used  for  the  transportation  of  liquids  or  gases. 

Traffic.  Pedestrians,  ridden  or  herded  animals,  vehicles,  street  cars  or  other 
conveyances  either  singly  or  together  while  using  any  highway  for  the  purpose  of 
travel. 

Traffic  Control  Signal.  A  Highway  traffic  signal  which,  through 

its  indications,  alternately  directs  traffic  to  stop  and  permits  it  to  proceed  and 

which  has  been  erected  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Traffic  Island.  Any  area  or  space  set  aside,  within  a  roadway,  which  is  not 
intended  for  use  by  vehicular  traffic. 

U  Turn.  The  turning  of  a  vehicle  by  means  of  a  continuous  left  turn  whereby  the 
direction  of  such  vehicle  is  reversed. 

Urban  Area.  The  territory  contiguous  to  and  including  any  street  which  is  built 
up  with  structures  devoted  to  business,  industry  or  dwelling  houses  situated  at 
intervals  of  less  than  100  feet  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Vehicle.  Every  device  in.  upon  or  by  which  any  person  or  property  is  or  may  be 
transported  or  drawn  upon  a  highway,  including  bicycles  when  the  provisions  of 
these  rules  are  applicable  to  them,  except  other  devices  moved  by  human  power 
or  used  exclusively  upon  stationary  rails  or  tracks  and  devices  which  derive  their 
power  for  operation  from  stationary  overhead  wires. 


The  following  shall  constitute  dangerous  articles:  explosives,  flammable 
liquids,  flammable  solids,  oxidizing  materials,  corrosive  liquids,  compressed 
gases,  poisonous  substances  and  radioactive  materials  as  hereinafter  defined. 

Dangerous  articles  shall  also  mean  any  non-flammable  compressed  gas  which  is 
poisonous  or  lachrymatory  to  human  beings  or  which  has  an  irritating, 
asphyxiating  or  toxic  effect  when  breathed  in  small  concentrations. 

(1)  Explosives.  Any  chemical  compound  or  mechanical  mixture  that  is 
commonly  used  or  intended  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  explosion  and  which 
contains  any  oxidizing  and  combustible  units  or  other  ingredients  in  such 
proportions,  quantities  or  packing  that  an  ignition  by  fire,  by  friction,  by 
concussion,  by  percussion  or  by  detonation  of  any  part  of  the  compound  or 
mixture  may  cause  such  a  sudden  generation  of  highly  heated  gases  that  tne 
resultant  gaseous  pressures  are  capable  of  producing  destructible  effects  on 
contiguous  objects  or  of  destroying  life  or  limb. 

(2)  Flammable  Liquid.  Any  liquid  which  gives  off  flammable  vapors  las 
determined  by  flash  point  from  Tagliabue  s  open  cup  tester,  as  used  for  test  of 
burning  oils)  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  200°F. 

(3)  Flammable  Solid.  Any  substarce.  other  than  an  explosive,  which  is  liable 
under  conditions  incident  to  transportation  to  cause  fires  through  friction, 
through  absorption  of  moisture,  through  spontaneous  chemical  changes,  or  as  a 
result  of  retained  heat  from  the  manufacturing  processing. 

(4)  Oxidizing  Material.  Any  substance  such  as  chlorate,  permanganate, 
perovide  or  a  nitrate  that  yield  oxygen  readily  to  stimulate  the  combustion  or 
organic  matter. 


9.02:  Dangerous  Articles 
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(5)  Corrosive  Liquid.  Any  acid,  alkaline  caustic  liquid  or  otner  corrosive  .quid 
which  when  m  contact  with  livinft  tissue  will  cum-  severe  torn***  of  such  mmm 
bv  chemical  action:  or  in  the  case  of  leakage  vv»ll  materially  damage  or  des  ray 
other  materials  by  chemical  action:  or  are  liable  to  cause  fire  when  in  contact 
with  organic  matter  or  with  certain  chemicals. 

161   Compressed  Cases.  Any  material  or  mixture  having  in  the  container jither 
an  absolute  pressure  exceeding  40  pounds  per  square  inch  at  7U>F  or  an  absolute 
Assure  exceeding  KM  pounds  per  square  inch  a.  IJO-F  or  both:  or  any  hqu, 
flammable  material  having  a  Reid'  vapor  pressure  exc«,:ding  40  pounds  pur 
square  inch  absolute  at  tOU'F. 

(7|  Poisi.nous  Substances.  Liquids  and  Rases  of  such  nature  that  a  W  W**" 
amoJnToTihe  gas  or  vapor  of  the  liquid,  mixed  with  air  is  dangerous  to  life  or 
such  liquid  or  solid  substances  as  upon  contact  with  fire  or  whim  exposed  to  air 
sive  off  dangerous  intensely  irritating  fumes:  or  substances  which  are  ihieHv 
dangerous  by  external  contact  with  the  body  or  by  being  taken  internally. 

(81  Radioactive  Material.  Any  material  or  combination  of  materials  that  is 
capable  of  spontaneous  emission  of  ionizing  radiation. 


9.03:  Parking 


(1)  Restricted  Places.  No  person  shall  stand  or  park  any  vehicle  in  any  street, 
way  or  highway  under  the  control  of  the  Department  and  no  person  shall  allow, 
permit  or  suffer  am  vehicle  registered  in  his  name  to  stand  or  park  in  any  street, 
wav  or  highwav  under  the  control  of  the  Department  in  violation  of  any  rules  of 
the  Department  and  in  particular  in  any  of  the  following  places  except  when 
necessary  to  avoid  conflict  with  other  traffic  or  in  compliance  with  the  direction 
of  a  police  officer  or  traffic  sign  or  signal. 

(a)  Within  a  crossover. 

(b)  Within  an  intersection. 

(c)  Upon  any  sidewalk. 

(d)  Upon  any  crosswalk. 

(e)  Upon  the  roadway  in  a  rural  or  sparsely  settled  district. 

(f)  Upon  the  roadway  in  a  business  or  residential  district  where  parking  is 
permitted  unless  both  wheels  on  the  right  side  of  the 

vehicle  are  within  twelve  inches  of  the  curb  or  edge  of  the  roadway,  except 
where  angle  parking  is  permitted. 

(g)  Upon  any  roadwav  where  the  parking  of  a  vehicle  will  not  leave  a  clear 
and  unobstructed  lane  12   wide  in  each  direction  for  passing  traffic. 

(h)  Upon  any  highway  within  twenty  feet  of  an  intersecting  way.  except, 
alleys. 

(i)  Upon  any  highway  within  ten  feet  of  a  fire  hydrant. 

(i)  Upon  or  in  front  of  any  private  road  or  driveway  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  said  road  or  driveway.  ,.  ,clm., 

(k)  Upon  any  street  or  highway  where  the  parking  of  a  vehicle  will  obstruct 
or  hide  from  view  any  traffic  control  signal  provided  signs  are  erected 
notifying  of  such  regulation  or  restriction. 

(2)  Prohibited  Parking.  No  person  shall  stop,  stand  or  park  a  vehicle  upon  any 
State  Highway  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  720  CMR  9.03(3). 

(3)  Time  Limitation.  No  person  shall  park  a  vehicle  upon  any  state  highway  for 
a  period  of  time  longer  than  that  specified  upon  official  signs  erected  within  the 
area. 

(4)  (a^Noperson  shall  park  a  vehicle  other  than  a  bus  in  a  bus  stop  where  signs 
prohibit  such  parking. 


'  (Reid  -  American  Society  for  Testing  Matirials  Method  of  Test  for  Vapor 
Pressure  of  Petroleum  Products  D-323). 
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(b)  No  person  shall  stop  or  park  a  bus  upon  any  state  highway  at  any  place 
other  than  a  bus  stop. 

(5)  Emergency  Repair.  No  person  shall  park  a  vehicle  in  any  highway  except  in 
the  right-hand  lane  or  shoulder  of  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  changing  a  lire 
or  making  emergency  repairs  unless  such  vehicle  is  so  damaged  or  disabled  that 
it  cannot  be  moved  under  its  own  power. 

9.U4:  Tow  Awav  Zones 

(1)  Authnnzat.onofPol.ee.  The  Officer  in  chare*  »f  the  Uniformed  branch  of 
the  State  Police,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Metn)|H.lilan  District  Police,  and  the 
principal  police  official  of  the  police  department  of  any  city  or  town,  or  such 
sargeants  or  police  officers  of  higher  rank  as  said  officers  or  officials  may  from 
time  to  time  designate  arc  hereby  authorized,  with  such  limitations  as  are.  or 
mav  be  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed  to  some 
convenient  place  any  vehicle  parked  or  standing  within  the  limits  of  any  State 
Highway  which  is  under  their  police  jurisdiction,  in  violation  of  any  ot  tnc 
provisions  set  forth  in  720  CMR  9.04(21  and  9.04(31. 

pi  General  Prohibition  Towing  Zones.  No  person  shall  stand  or  park  or  allow, 
permit  or  suffer  anv  vehicle  registered  in  his  name  to  stand  or  park  in  any  of  the 
following  places.  Vehicles  found  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  /20  CMR 
9.04(2)  except  those  specifically  exempted  by  law.  shall  be  removed  to  a 
convenient  place  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  authorized  as  set  forth  . n  the 
preceding  Section,  of  the  Police  Department  and  the  owner  of  vehicle  so 
removed  or  towed  away  shall  be  liable  to  the  cost  of  such  removal  and  storage 
charges,  if  anv.  The  owner  of  any  vehicle  removed  or  towed  away  under  the 
provisions  of  720  CMR  9.04(2)  shall  also  be  subiect  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
M.G.L.  c.  90.  s.  20A(Ter.  Ed.).  ,  .     .  „, 

(a)  Upon  any  way  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  removal  or  plowing  ot 

snow  or  ice. 

(b)  Within  a  crossover. 

(c)  Upon  any  sidewalk. 

(d)  Upon  anv  crosswalk.  .  

L)  upon  any  roadway  where  the  parking  of  a  vehicle  will  not  leave  a  clear 
and  unobstructed  lane  12"  wide  in  each.direct.on  for  passing  traffic. 

(f)  Upon  any  highway  within  twenty  feet  of  an  intersecting  way.  except 
alleys. 

(e)  Upon  any  highway  within  ten  feet  of  a  fire  hydrant.  - 

(h)  Upon  or  in  front  of  any  private  road  or  driveway  without  the  consent  or 
the  owner  of  said  private  road  or  driveway. 

(i)  On  the  roadway  side  of  any  vehicle  stopped  or  parked  at  the  edge  or  curb 
of  the  hi  sh  vv3  y 

(i)  Upon  anv  roadway  where  parking  is  permitted  unless  both  wheels  on  the 
right  side  of  the  vehicle  are  withm  twelve  (12)  inches  of  the  curb  or  edge  of 
the  roadway,  unless  otherwise  permitted. 

(k)  Upon  the  roadway  in  a  rural  or  sparsely  settled  district  within  any  area 
designated  as  a  'No  Passing  Zone". 

(I)  Within  the  limits  of  any  State  Highway  for  a  period  of  time  exceeding  24 
consecutive  hours  without  the  written  perm.ss.on  of  the  Department,  whether 
or  not  a  vehicle  is  disabled  and  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  owner  or 
operator  for  its  removal. 

(m)  Upon  any  state  highway  bridge,  overpass,  overhead  highway  structure  oi 
the  approaches  thereto  or  in  any  underpass  or  tunnel  or  the  approaches 
thereto,  unless  signs  permitting  parking  have  been  installed  or  unless  a 
breakdown  lane  has  been  constructed  or  designated. 

(n)  Upon  any  state  highway  in  an  area  designated  by  pavement  markings  as 
an  acceleration  or  deceleration  lane  of  an  express  state  highway  or  on  any 
ramp  providing  either  access  or  egress  for  an  express  state  highway. 

(3)  Parking  Prohibitions.  Towing  Zone.  No  person  shall  stand  or  park  or  allow, 
permit  or  suffer  any  vehicle  registered  in  his  name  to  stand  or  park  on  any  ol  tne 
highways,  ways  or  parts  of  ways  hereinafter  described  and  during  the  periods  ot 
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time  set  forth.  Vehicles  found  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  720  CMR  9.04131 
except  those  specifically  exempted  by  law  shall  be  removed  to  a  convenient 
place  under  the  direction  of  an  Officer  authorized  as  set  forth  in  720  CMR 
9.04(1).  and  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  so  removed  or  lowed  away  shall  be  liable  to 
the  cost  of  such  removal  and  storage  charges,  if  any.  The  owner  of  anv  vfhir.l^ 
removed  or  towed  away  under  the  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  also  he  subiect 
to  the  penalties  provided  in  M.C.L.  c.!)0.  s.  20A 
In  any  area  designated  as  a  bus  stop  the  above  paragraph  shall  aiso  apply. 

(-1)  Official  Traffic  Signs.  The  provisions  of- 720  CMR  9.0-1131  shall  be  rffrctive 
only  during  such  time  as  a  sufficient  number  of  official  traffic  signs  hearing  the 
legend  "Tow-Away  Zone"  are  installed,  erected,  maintained  and  located  so  as  to 
be  visible  to  approaching  driver,  said  signs  to  be  appended  above  or  incorporated 
into  the  legend  of  Parking  Prohibition  Signs. 

(5)  Police  to  Keep  Record  of  Towed  Vehicles.  The  police  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  vehicles  towed  or  removed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Article.  Such  record 
shall  be  retained  for  one  (1)  year  and  shall  contain  the  following  information: 

(a)  The  registration  of  the  vehicle. 

(b|  The  location  from  which  it  was  towed  and  time  and  date  of  tow  order. 

(c)  The  location  to  which  it  was  moved. 

(d)  The  fee  charged  for  towing. 

(e)  Name  of  towing  contractor,  if  any. 

(f)  Name  and  rank  of  officer  who  authorized  towing. 

■ 

(6)  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  720  CMR  9.04  shall  not  apply  to  any  vehicle 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  a  political  sub-division  thereof 
or  by  the  United  States  or  any  instrumentality  thereof  or  registered  by  a  member 
of  a, foreign  diplomatic  corps  or  by  a  foreign  consular  officer  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  bearing  a  distinctive  number  plate  or  otherwise 
conspicuously  marked  as  so  owned  or  registered. 

9.03:  One-Wav  and  Rotary  Traffic 

(1)  One-Wav.  Upon  those  highways  designated  by  the  Department  for  one-way 
traffic,  and  sign-posted  for  the  same,  no  driver  shall  proceed  except  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  such  signs. 

(2)  Rotary  Traffic.  Within  areas  specified  and  posted  by  the  Department  for 
rotary  traffic,  operators  shall  proceed  only  in  a  rotary  counter-clockwise 
direction,  except  when  otherwise  directed  by  a  police  officer. 

9.06:  Operation  of  Vehicles 

(1)  Drive  Within  Marked  Lanes.  When  any  roadway  is  divided  into  lanes,  the 
driver  of  a  vehicle  shall  so  drive  that  the  vehicle  shall  be  entirely  within  a  single 
lane,  and  he  shall  not  move  from  the  lane  in  which  he  is  driving  until  he  has  first 
ascertained  if  such  movement  can  be  made  with  safety. 

(2)  Use  Right  Lane.  Upon  all  roadways  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  shall  drive  in  the 
lane  nearest  the  right  side  of  the  roadway  when  said  lane  is  available  for  travel, 
except  when  overtaking  another  vehicle  or  when  preparing  for  a  left  turn. 

(3)  Overtaking  Other  Vehicles.  The  driver  of  any  vehicle  overtaking  another 
vehicle  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  shall  pass  at  a  safe  distance  to  the  left 
thereof,  and  shall  not  cut  in  ahead  of  such  other  vehicle  until  safely  clear  of  it. 

(4)  Overtake  Onlv  When  There  is  a  Space  Ahead.  The  driver  of  a  vehicle  shall 
not  overtake  and  pass  a  vehicle  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  unless  there  is 
sufficient  clear  space  ahe;.d  on  the  right  side  of  the  roadway  to  permit  the 
overtaking  to  be  completed  without  impeding  the  safe  operation  of  any  vehicle 
ahead  or  without  causing  the  driver  of  ar.y  such  vehicle  to  change  his  speed  or 
alter  his  course,  except  as  provided  in  720  CMR  9.06(5). 

(5)  Vehicle  Being  Passed.  The  driver  of  a  vehicle  when  about  to  be  overtaken 
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and  passed  by  another  veh.cle  approaching  from  the  rear  shall  give  way  to  the 
naht  when  pract.cable  in  favor  of  the  overtaking  vehicle,  on  suitable  and  auaihle 
signal  being  given  bv  the  dnver  of  the  overtaking  vehicle,  and  shall  not  increase 
the  speed  of  his  vehicle  until  completely  passed  by  the  overtaking  vehicle. 


(bl   Obstructing  Traffic. 

(al  So  person  shall  drive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  unnecessa 
normal   movement    of   traff.c   upon   any  highway.    Officers   are  hereny 
authorized  to  require  any  driver  who  fails  to 

comply  with  720  CMR  9.0R(6I  to  drive  to  the  side  of  the  roadway  and  wait 
until  such  traffic  as  has  been  delayed  has  passed. 

(b|  No  driver  shall  enter  an  intersection  or  a  marked  crosswalk  un  ess  there 
,s  sufficient  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  intersection  or  crosswalk  and  on 
the  right  half  of  the  roadwav  to  accommodate  the  vehicle  he  is  operating 
without  obstructing  the  passage  of  other  vehicles  or  peri.-stnans. 
notwithstanding  any  traffic  control  sijmal  indication  to  proceed. 

(7|  Following  Too  Closelv.  The  driver  of  a  vehicle  shall  not  follow  another 
vehicle  more  closelv  than  is  reasonable  and  prudent,  having  due  regard  to  the 
speed  of  such  vehicle  and  the  traffic  upon  and  condition  of  the  highway. 

(8)  Slow  Vehicles  to  Siw  200  Feet  Apart.  Upon  roadways  less  than  <"Rn<V- 
seven  feet  wide  and  upon  which  vehicular  traffic  is  permitted  to  operate  in  both 
directions,  the  driver  of  any  slow-moving  commercial  vehicle  when  traveling 
outside  of  a  business  or  residential  district  shall  not  follow  another  slow-ntowng 
commercial  vehicle  within  two  hundred  feet,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prevent  such  slow-moving  commercial  vehicle  from  overtaking  and  passing 
another  slow-moving  commercial  vehicle.  Subsection  720  CMR  9.06(8)  shall  not 
apply  to  funerals  or  other  lawful  processions.      ^  *»■ 

(9)  Care  in  Starting-  Stopping.  Turning  or  Backing  Except  as  °'henvis^  p™" 
vided  in  720  CMR  9.08(2)(a)  the  driver  of  any  vehicle  before  starting,  stopping, 
turning  from  a  direct  line,  or  backing  shall  first  see  that  such  movement  can  be 
made  in  safety.  If  such  movement  cannot  be  made  in  safety  or  if  it  interferes 
unduly  with  the  normal  movement  or  other  traffic,  said  dnver  shall  wan  tor  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  to  make  such  a  movement.  If  the  operation  of 
another  vehicle  should  be  affected  by  a  stopping  or  turning  movement  the  driver 
of  such  other  vehicle  shall  be  given  a  plainly  visible  signal,  as  required  by  M.U.L. 
c.  90.  s.  14B  (Ter.  Ed.). 

(10)  Obedience  to  Traffic  Control  Signals.  Colors  and  arrow  indications  m 
traffic  control  signals  shall  have  the  commands  ascribed  to  them  in  ,20  CMR 
9  06(10).  and  no  other  meanings,  and  every  driver  of  a  vehicle,  railway  car  or 
other  conveyance  shall  comply  therewith,  except  when  otherwise  directed  by  an 
officer  or  by  a  lawful  traffic  regulating  sign  (other  than  a  stop  sign),  signal  or 
device  or  except  as  provided  in  720  CMR  9. 06(24)(b).. 

In  no  case  shall  a  driver  enter  or  proceed  through  an  intersection  without  due 
regard  to  the  safety  of  other  persons  within  the  intersection,  regardless  of  what 
indications  may  be  given  by  traffic  control  signals. 

(a)  Green.  While  the  green  lens  is  illuminated,  drivers  facing  the  signal  may 
proceldThrough  the  intersection,  but  shall  yield  the  right  of  way  to 
pedestrians  and  vehicles  lawfully  within  a  crosswalk  or  the  intersection  at  the 
time  such  a  signal  was  exhibited.  Drivers  of  vehicles  making  a  right  or  left 
turn  shall  yield  the  right  of  way  to  pedestrians  crossing  with  the  flow  ot 

(hfffR%ht.  Left  and  Vertical  Green  Arrows.  When  a  right  green  arrow  is 
illuminated,  drivers  facing  said  signal  may  turn  right.  When  a  left  green 
arrow  is  illuminated,  drivers  facing  said  signal  may  turn  left.  When  a  vertical 
green  arrow  is  illuminated,  drivers  facing  said  signal  may  go  straight  ahead. 
When  a  green  arrow  is  exhibited  together  with  a  red  or  yellow  lens,  drivers 
mav  enter  the  intersection  to  make  the  movement  permitted  by  the  arrow, 
but'  shall  vield  the  right  of  way  to  vehicles  proceeding  from  another  direr  r.on 
on  a  green  indication,  and  to  pedestrians  legally  within  a  marked  crosswalk, 
(c)    Yellow.  While  the  yellow  lens  is  illuminated,  waiting  drivers  snail  not 
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proceed,  and  anv  driver  approaching  the  intersection  or  a  marked  stop  line 
shall  stop  at  such  point  unless  so  close  in  the  intersection  that  a  stop  conn 
be  made  in  saietv:  provided,  however,  that  if  a  green  arrow  ,s  illuminated  a 
me  same  time  drivers  may  enter  the  intersection  to  make  the  movement 
Denmtted  bv  such  arrow. 

idl  Red  While  the  red  Ions  is  illuminated,  drivers  facing  the  signal  shall 
stop  ou7s.de  of  the  intersection  or  at  such  po.nt  as  may  be  clearly  tnarkec  b> 
a  sign  or  line:  provided,  however,  that  if  a  green  arrow  is  illuminated  at  me 
Line   time  drivers  may  enter  the  intersection  to  make  .he  movement 

permit  ted  bv  such  arrow.  ii....,.n_,i...i 
(e)  Red  and  Yellow.  While  the  red  and  yellow  lenses  are  lUumina  ed 
together,  drivers  shall  not  enter  the  intersection,  and  during  such  time  tnt: 
intersection  shall  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Ped«tnans 
in  Flashing  Red  (Slop  Signal).  When  a  red  leas  is  illuminated  In  rapid 
nteniutten?  flashes,  drivers  of  vehicles  shall  stop  ^J**^}*™™ 
crosswalk  at  an  intersection  or  at  a  Stop  line  when  marked  and  he  right  .«, 


CrO&Sndln  <Ji  «ui  unci«i.ii«"  >»•   -  -   r    ,.  .  . 

proceed  shall  be  subject  to  provisions  of  M.C.L.  c  89.  s.  8.  ITer  "■»■ 
let   Flashing  Yellow  iCaution  Signal).  When  a  yellow  lens  is  illuminated  with 
rapid  intermittent  "fashS "drivers  of  vehicles  may  proceed  through  the 


intersection  or  past  such  signal  only  with  caution, 
in!  hashing  Green.  A  flashing  green  leas  shall  indicate  a 
pedesTrian  crosswalk,  fire  station  location,  or  intersection,  sublet  to  use  at 
unscheduled  intervals.  Drivers  may  proceed  only  with  caution  and  shall  be 
prepared  to  comply  with  a  change  in  the  signal  to  a  red  or  yellow  or  red  and 
yellow  indication. 

(11)  Lane  -  Direction  -  Control  Signals.  . 

ta)  When  lane-direction-control  signals  are  placed  over  the  ind.v.dual  lanes 
of  a  street  or  highway,  vehicular  traffic  may  travel  in  any  lane  over  wn.cn  a 
green  signal  is  shown,  but  shall  not  enter  or  travel  in  any  lane  over  wnich  a 

red  signal  is  shown.  .     ...     .  , 

(b)   Meaning  of  Indications.  Lane  direction  control  signal  indications  shall 

have  the  following  meanings: 

1  Downward-pointing  illuminated  green  arrow.  A  driver  may  operate  a 
vehicle  in  the  lane  over  which  the  arrow  signal  is  located  and  .Humiliated. 

2  Red  illuminated  symbol  "x".  A  driver  shall  not  operate  a  veh.cle  in 
the  lane  over  which  the  signal  is  located  and  illuminated. 

(12)  Lane  Control  Signals.  When  TraJAc  Control  Signals  are  located  and 
operated  over  or  ad(acent  to  the  individual  lanes  of  a  street  or  highway  within  an 
area  designated  as  a  Lane  Traffic  Control  Area,  vehicles  shall  be  operated  m 
obedience  to  the  command  given  by  the  signal  indication  shown  over  or  adiacent 
to  the  lane  in  which  the  vehicle  is  being  operated. 

A  Lane  Traffic  Control  Area  is  that  portion  of  a  street  or  highway  des»8nal«J 
by  Official  Traffic  Signs  installed  not  less  than  one  thousand  (1000)  feet  m 
advance  of  Lane  Traffic  Control  Signal  installations. 

(13)  nhpHignc*  tn  Isolated  Stop  Signs.  Every  driver  of  a  vehicle,  railway  car  or 
other  conveyance  approaching  an  intersection  of  ways,  xvhere  there  exists  facing 
him  an  of ficial  sign  bearing  the  word  "STOP",  or  a  flashing  red  signal,  said  sign 
or  signal  having  been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  written  approval  oi  .he 
Department  and  such  approval  being  in  effect  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  flash.ng  red 
signal,  before  proceeding  through  the  intersection,  bring  such  vehicle^  ra.^ay 
car  or  other  conveyance  to  a  complete  stop  at  the  nearer  line  of  the  street 
intersection  and  in  the  case  of  a  stop  sign  at  such  po.nt  as  may  be  clearly  marked 
by  a  sign  or  line.  or.  if  a  point  is  not  so  marked,  then  at  a  place  between  the  said 

STOP"  sign  and  the  nearer  line  of  the  street  intersection.  In  the  case  ot  a  line 
of  two  or  more  vehicles  approaching  such  "STOP"  sign  or  flash.ng  red  signal 
indication,  the  drivers  of  the  seconfl  and  third  vehicles  in  line  in  any  group  shall 
not  be  required  to  stop  more  than  once  before  proceeding  through  he 
intersection.  This  section  shall  not  apply  when  the  trafr.c  is  otherw.se  directed 
by  an  officer  or  by  a  lawful  traffic-regulating  sign,  signal  or  dev.ee  or  as 
provided  in  720  CMR  9.06(24)(c). 

(14)    Obedience  to   Yield"  Signs.  Every  driver  of  a  vehicle  or  other  conveyance 
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w.thout  causing L.^^^^^^^^SS^^f  ^fll-  «h«  traffic  is  otherwise 

dhSSTto  -  ;°ff^r9b?a  iLwtl' urfnc^guiat,,^  sign,  signal  or  devu:«  or 
as  provided  in  720  CMR  9.0o(24)(.:|. 

insure  safe  operation. 

,16)  ^,0, he  Rifh,  of  Roadway  Zt^JS^ 
bv  a  parkway,  grass  plot,  reservation.  ""^■J^T  JJ  shall  cross  such 
areas  drivers  shall  keep  to  the  right  of  a**^*™ ^"g ^™  of  a  stale 
parkway,  grass  plot  or  reservation^ Jo  tte^dS5ng  roadwav  shall  be  ga.ned 
highwav  which  has  no  crossovers,  access  to  the  aal°in,n»  ™*  ■  j-  foreRoing 
only  by  the  proper  use  of  under  or  overpay  and^  ngs.  ^  forego  * 
provisions  shall  not  apply  when  dnvers  are  otherwise  oirecieo  o. 
official  signs,  signals  or  markings. 

^  ..  Under  or  Over  Passes  and  >'<«™"<^  ™*  fgt^l 
«y  ivicon  or  crossmg  of  ..ays  .MR HH '  ™J^»>  £™St«MCtKXi  of  ways  in 
Sr^JSafflSiS  drivel  S  shal.  p-ceud  only  as 
indicated  by  signs,  signals  or  markings. 

<««    Hn  on  Hoad  Surface ,'  ^^gg^Sn^rjof  SLKw  °" 

enter  upon  ihe  road  surface  of  any  highway  o *«>°"  lne         b  ot  Bint 

construction,  surface  Ireatmen 1.  ^^ZTurS^^ <**  "  more  s'^s 

^fr^c^r^rs  c^r.„her or  * 

signals. 

„„  Mn  n,,vin.  on  Sidewalks.  The  driver  of  .  vehicle  shall  no.  drive  upon  any 
sidewalk  except  at  a  permanent  or  temporary  dnveway.  . 

h  e-v'hne^asThe  M  ^d'u^f J  ^auway  shall  yield'the 
right  of  way  to  vehicles  approaching  on  the  roadway. 

signs. 

Sfi  -o^ic^ 

unless  directed  to  do  so  by  a  police  officer. 

officer. 
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(2 -1 )    Rights  and  Duties  of  Drivers  in  Funerals  or  Other  Processions. 

lal  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  driver  in  a  funeral  or  other  procession  to  keep 
as  near  to  the  right  edge  of  the  roadway  as  is  feasible  and  to  follow  the 
vehicle  ahead  as  closely  as  practicable  and  safe. 

(b|  At  an  intersection  where  a  traffic  control  signal  is  operating  the  driver  of 
the  first  vehicle  in  a  funeral  or  other  procession  shall  be  the  only  one 
required  to  stop  for  a  red  or  red  and  yellow  indication. 

Icl  At  an  intersection  where  a  lawful  isolated  stop  sign  or  signal  exists,  the 
driver  of  the  first  vehicle  in  a  funeral  or  other  procession  shall  be  the  only 
one  required  to  stop  before  proceeding  through  the  intersection. 

(251  Men  and  Equipment  in  Highway.  Whenever  traffic  signs  are  erected  or 
warning  lights  are  displayed  in  or  adjacent  to  a  highway  to  notify  of  the  presence 
of  men  and  equipment,  in  such  highway  every  motorist  shall  regulate  the  speed 
of  his  vehicle  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  consistent  with  the  particular 
condition. 

(26)  U  Turns  Prohibited.  No  operator  shall  back  or  turn  a  vehicle  so  as  to 
proceed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  said  vehicle  is  headed  or 
traveling  wherever  signs  notifying  of  such  a  restriction  have  been  erected. 

(27)  Vehicle  Operation  at  Crosswalks. 

(a)  When  traffic:  control  signals  are  not  in  place  or  not  in  operation  the  driver 
of  a  vehicle,  which  for  the  purposes  of  720  CMR  9.06  shall  include  bicycles, 
shall  yield  the  right  of  way.  slowing  down  or  stopping  if  need  be  so  to  yield, 
to  a  pedestrian  crossing  the  roadway  within  a  marked  crosswalk  when  the 
pedestrian  is  upon  the  half  of  the  roadway  upon  which  the  vehicle  is  traveling 
or  when  the  pedestrian  approaches  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  roadway  to 
within  5  feet  of  that  half  of  the  roadway  upon  which  the  vehicle  is  traveling. 

(b)  No  operator  of  a  vehicle  shall  pass  any  other  vehicle  which  has  been 
stopped  at  a  marked  crosswalk  to  permit  a  pedestrian  to  cross  a  way.  nor 
shall  any  operator  enter  a  marked  crosswalk  until  there  is  sufficient  space  on 
the  other  side  of  the  crosswalk  to  accommodate  the  vehicle  he  is  operating 
notwithstanding  any  traffic  control  signal  indication  to  proceed. 

(28)  Operators  to  Exercise  Due  Care.  The  provisions  of  720  CMR  9.09  shall  in 
no  way  abrogate  the  provisions  of  M.G.L.  c  90.  ss.  14  and  14A  of  the  Ceneral 
Laws  (Ter.  Ed.)  which  provide:  "Precautions  for  Safety  of  Other  Travelers  and 
for  the  Protection  of  Blind  Persons  Crossing  Ways'.  Furthermore, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  every  operator  of  a  vehicle 
shall  exercise  due  care  to  avoid  colliding  with  any  pedestrian  upon  the  roadway 
and  shall  give  warning  by  sounding  the  horn  when  necessary  and  shall  exercise 
proper  precautions  which  may  become  necessary  for  safe  operation. 


(1)  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  these  rules  shall  not  apply  to  persons  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  an  officer,  to  persons  or  drivers  actually 
engaged  in  work  upon  a  highway  closed  to  travel  or  under  construction  or  repair 
when  the  nature  of  their  work  necessitates  a  departure  from  any  part  of  these 
rules,  to  officers  when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  public  duties  which 
necessitates  a  departure  from  any  part  of  these  rules,  nor  to  drivers  of 
emergency  vehicles  while  operating  in  an  emergency  and  in  performance  of 
pubiic  duties  which  necessitate  a  departure  from  any  part  of  these  rules,  or  to 
drivers  of  emergency  vehicles  while  operating  in  an  emergency  and  in 
performance  of  public  duties  which  necessitate  a  departure  from  any  part  of 
these  rules.  These  exemptions  shall  not.  however,  protect  the  driver  of  any 
vehicle  from  the  consequence  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  safety  of  others. 

The  provisions  of  720  CMR  9.08(4)(a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  operating 
federal,  state  or  municipally  owned  vehicles  carrying  such  dangerous  articles  as 
may  be  required  during  an  existing  or  impending  emergency  nor  shall  they  apply 
to  any  vehicle  carrying  a  flammable  liquid  of  a  type  which  is  required  for  the 
propulsion  of  the  vehicle  and  is  in  a  portable  container  in  a  quantity  not 
exceeding  fifteen  (15)  gallons  or  in  a  tank  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
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vehicle  nor  shall  it  applv  to  devices  in  a  quantity  not  exceeding  12  devices  to  he 
S  wXSwrS  of  warning  other  motorists  of  an  emergency  condition. 

To vlnSJSm  of^O  CMR  9.08141(a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  operating  a 
JSSI^SSSA  "dative  materia,  when  such  radioactive  ma  ten.  .such 
that  it  is  exempt  from  all  I.C  specification  packaging,  marking,  and  laDe.uny 
hecau^e  of  iSS  and  quantity  nor  shall  they  apply  to  persons  operating  a  venule 
Ta^rtmg  Active  material  which  consists  solely  of  manufactured  articles 
ot^h^8l.quids.  when  the  gross  weight  of  such  rad.oact.ve  mater.al  and  its 
container  does  not  exceed  300  pounds  per  vehicle. 

f-j  Owner  Prima  r—  Responsiblg  for  Violations.  If  anv  vehicle  is  found  upon 
any  street  or  h  ghwav  ,n  violation  ot  any  provision  of  these  rules  and  orders  and 
?he  idS  ty  of  the  driver  cannot  be  detennined.  the  owner  or  the  person  m 
lose  name  Sen  .  vehicle  ,s  registered  shall  be  held  prima  facie  resemble  for 
such  violations. 

13)  Obedience  to  Police.  No  person  shall  ivilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
2v  ?awFr0^er  or  direction  of  a  police  officer  in  regard  to  ^^ection 
Sntrol  or  regulation  of  traffic.  Any  person  acting  .n  confonii.H  *»ih such 
orierVdirlction  shall  be  relieved  from  the  observance  of  any  provision  of  these 
rules  with  which  the  order  or  direction  may  conflict. 

(4)   nhpdiPnce  of  Signs,  etc.  No  person  shall  disobey  the  mstruct.ons  of  any 
official  sign,  signal,  marking  or  marker. 

f3i  Penalties.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
Articled!  These  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  punished  as  prodded  m 
E  c.  90  s.  18A  (Ter.  Ed.).  Any  person  convicted  of  a  parking  v^at  on  o^ 
anv  orovision  of  these  rules  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  M.C.L.  c.  90.  s.  _ua 
ff«  Ed.?  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  any  other  rule  made  hereunder 
snai  b^pun^TbTa  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  eacn  offense 
exceot  thaTY  person  convicted  of- a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  720  CMR 
SfflM.  through  9.08(4)(d)  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  f.ve 
hundred  dollars  for  each  offense. 

9.08:  Limited  Access  and  Express  State  Highways 

fil    Effect  of  Regulations   The  regulations  set  forth  in  720  CMR  9.08(2)  shall  be 

horsedrawn  vehicles. 

{■>)    Limited  Access  and  Express  State  Highway  Regulations^ 

11  (a)    H^ed^nVeh^.  No   person  shall   nde  or  drive  a  horse 

horsedrawn  vehicle  within  the  limits  of  or  on  any  portion  oj  any  high  a 
whlre  ofHcial  signs  have  been  erected  at  the  approaches  of  sa.d  highway 

fbThB^lclerX%ersCon  shall  operate  or  nde  a  bicycle  within  the  limits  of 
olJ^U'riZ  o'f  any  highway  where  official  signs  have  been  erected  a, 
thP  aorjroaches  of  said  highway  prohibiting  such  traffic. 

c)  Parians  No  person  shall  use  any  highway  for  pedestrian  or  foot 
SfficpSSS  except  in  emergency,  where  official  signs  have  been  erected 
at  the  approaches  of  said  highway  prohibiting  such  traffic. 

131  Backing  Prohibitions.  No  person  shall  back  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
gaLnfen^ancTIm  any  expres^  state  highway  off  ramp  *i »  from  Jhe  ^  way 
shall  be  made  only  at  succeeding  exits.  No  person  shall  back  a  vehicle  from  any 
ramp  which  provides  entrance  or  exu  for  an  express  state  highway. 

{A)  (a^To'peSn'shairoperate  a  vehicle,  and  no  person  shall  allow,  permit  or 
suffer  a  v?h"cle  leased  by  him  or  registered  in  h.s  name  to  be  opera  ed 
transiting  any dangerous article  in  any  quantity  in  the  vehicular  tunnel  of 
ff|E  F?  SySS  Expressway  located  beneath  Dewey  Square  in  the  City 
of  Boston. 
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allow,  permit  or  softer  to  be  o^at^  an  empty  ten  „„„„  o[ 

6J9BSSSS  jf«  smiki 

extremities  of  the  truck  crane. 
(5)   Operation  of  Commercial  Vehicles  and  Buses.  construed 

»^S£^^£  *'u^S^""»  .o  tne 


provisions  of  the  regulation. 

9.09:  Pedestrian  Regulations 

Mi    PprfP^trians  Crossing  Waysor^adivavs.  Pedestrians  shall  obey  the  direc- 

£££  «^««"o,"e  ttSStt M  neretneTte, 
provided  in  these  regulations. 

U)  tjy^tgSSmi  stgnal  location  where  pedestrian  ^icattons  are 
p^vtded3  but3  whC,ch  are  shoS  only  upon  actuation  by  means ;.f.   e  an 
-  Jush  button,  no  pedestrian  shall  cross  a  roadway  "f  ^f^  tne 

pedestrian  by  means  of  a  push  button.  .   ..      ,d  the  ngh,  0f 

(b)  At  a  traffic  control  signal  location,  pedestnans  shal  \>™?  :n* 

:Se 's  sjsjss  r,  ^:^~°'^<  -Hfei 

the  roadway  only  as  provided  in  these  regulations. 

1£ 
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131  Pedestnan  Obedience  to  Traffic  Control  Signals.  Traffic  control  signal  co- 
lor indications  and  legends  shall  have  the  pedestrian  commands  ascribed  to  them 
in  540  CMR  J.uy(Jl  and  no  other  meanings,  and  every  pedestrian  shall  coinph 
therewith,  except  when  otherwise  directed  by  an  officer. 

(a)  Red  and  Yellow  or  the  Word  "Walk  .  Whenever  the  red  and  yellow  lenses 
are  illuminated  together  or  the  single  word  walk  is  illuminated,  pedestrians 
facing  such  indication  may  proceed  across  the  roadway  and  in  the  direction  of 
such  signal  only. 

(b)  Red  Alone  or  "Don  t  Walk".  Whenever  the  words  Don  t  Walk  or  anv 
indication  other  than  red  and  yellow  shown  together  are  illuminated  in  a 
traffic  control  signal  where  pedestrian  indications  are  provided,  pedestrians 
approaching  or  facing  such  indication  shall  wait  on  the  sidewalk,  edge  of 
roadway  or  in  the  pedestrian  refuge  area  of  a  traffic  island  and  shall  not 
enter  upon  or  cross  a  roadway  until  the  proper  indication  is  illuminated  in  the 
traffic  control  signal,  but  any  pedestrian  who  has  partially  completed  his 
crossing  on  the  walk  indication  shall  proceed  or  return  to  the  nearest 
sidewalk  or  safety  island  on  the  yellow  indication,  the  red  indication  or  when 
the  words  "Don't  Walk"  are  illuminated  by  rapid  intermittent  flashes. 

(c)  Green  Alone.  At  traffic  control  signal  locatioas  where  no  pedestrian 
indication  is  given  or  provided,  pedestrians  facing  the  signal  may  proceed 
across  the  roadway  within  any  marked  crosswalk  in  the  direction  of  the  green 
indication. 

(d)  Yellow  Alone.  Red  Alone  or  Flashing  "Don't  Walk".  Pedestrians 
approac-  hing  or  facing  a  yellow,  red  or  flashing    Don  t  Walk'  illuminated 
indication  shall  not  start  to  cross  a  roadway. 

(e)  Flashing  Red.  Yellow  or  Green.  At  any  traffic  control  signal  location 
where  a  flashing  red<  flashing  yellow  or  flashing  green  indication  is  being 
given  facing  a  crosswalk,  pedestrians  shall  actuate,  where  provided,  the 
pedestrian  signal  indication  and  cross  the  roadway  only  on  the  red-yellow  or 
"Walk"  indication  when  such  indication  is  in  operation.  If  no  pedestrian 
signal  is  provided,  pedestrians  shall  cross  within  crosswalks  with  due  care. 

(4|   Pedestrian  Crossings  and  Use  of  Roadwavs. 

(a)  No  pedestnan  shall  suddenly  leave  a  sidewalk  or  safety  island  and  walk  or 
run  into  the  path  of  a  vehicle  which  is  so  close  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
driver  to  yield  the  right  of  way. 

(b)  Pedestrians  shall  at  all  times  attempt  to  cross  a  roadway  using  the  right 
half  of  crosswalks. 

(c)  Where  sidewalks  are  provided,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pedestrian  to 
walk  along  and  upon  an  adjacent  roadway  whenever  the  sidewalk  is  open  to 
pedestrian  use. 

(d)  Where  sidewalks  are  not  provided,  any  pedestrian  walking  along  and  upon 
an  undivided  highway  shall,  when  practicable,  walk  only  on  the  left  side  of 
the  roadway  on  its  unfinished  shoulder  facing  traffic  which  may  approach 
from  the  opposite  direction.  On  any  divided  highway  pedestrians  not  in 
violation  of  540  CMR  3.08  (2)(c)  shall  walk  only  on  the  right  side  of  the 
roadway  on  the  unfinished  shoulder. 

(e)  Persons  alighting  from  the  roadway  side  of  any  vehicle  parked  at  the  curb 
or  edge  of  roadway  in  urban  areas  within  300  feet  of  a  marked  crosswalk  shall 
proceed  immediately  to  the  sidewalk  or  edge  of  roadway  adjacent  to  vehicle, 
and  shall  cross  the  roadway  only  as  authorized  by  these  regulations. 

if]  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  actuate  a  pedestnan  control  signal 
or  to  enter  a  marked  crosswalk  unless  a  crossing  of  the  roadway  is  intended. 

(5)  Crossing  at  Non-Signalized  Locations.  Every  pedestrian  crossing  a  roadway 
in  an  urban  area  at  any  point  other  than  within  a  marked  crosswalk  shall  yield 
the  right  of  way  to  all  vehicles  upon  the  roadway.  At  a  point  where  a  pedestrian 
tunnel  or  overpass  has  been  provided,  pedestrians  shall  cross  the  roadway  only  by 
the  proper  use  of  the  tunnel  or  overpass. 

(6)  Pedestrians  Soliciting  Rides  or  Business.  No  person  shall  stand  in  a  roadway 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  ride,  employment  or  business  from  the  operator  or 
occupant  of  any  vehicle  without  the  written  permission  of  the  boar-_  or  officer 
having  control  of  such  roadway  or  highway. 
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(7|  Obedience  of  Bridge  Signals.  No  pedestrian  shall  enter  or  remain  upon  any 
bridge  or  approach  thereto  beyond  the  bridge  signal,  gate  or  burritrr  alter  a 
bridge  operation  signal  indication  has  been  given. 

(til  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  720  CMR  9.09  governing  the  use  ni  Slate 
highways  by  pedestrians  shall  not  apply  to  pedestrians  actually  engaged  in  work 
upon  a  roadway  closed  to  travel  or  under  construction  or  repair,  to  municipal, 
state,  federal  or  public  service  corporation  employees  while  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  to  officers  engaged  in  the  performance  ot  their  public  duties  or 
to  pedestrians  acting  in  an  emergency  when  such  emergencv  necessitates 
departure  from  any  part  of  these  rules  and  regulations. 

Effect  of  Regulations.  The  provisions  of  these  rules  and  regulations  lor  driving 
so  far  as  they  are  the  same  in  effect  as  those  of  any  existing  rules  and 
regulations  heretofore  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Department  shall  be 
construed  as  a  continuation  thereof,  but  all  other  existing  rules  and  regulations 
for  driving  are  hereby  expressly  repealed.  This  repeal  shall  not.  however,  affect 
any  punishment  or  penalty  imposed  or  any  complaint  or  prosecution  pending  at 
the  time  of  passage  hereof  for  any  offense  committed  under  any  of  the  said  rules 
and  regulations  hereby  repealed. 

If  any  section,  sub-section,  sentence,  clause  or  phrase  of  these  rules  and 
regulations  is  for  any  reason  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  remaining  portion  of  these  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Department  hereby  declare  that  they  would  have  passed 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  each  section,  sub-section,  sentence,  clause  or 
phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  sections, 
sub-sections,  sentences,  clauses  or  phrases  be  declared  unconstitutional. 


REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 


720  CMR  9.00:  M.  G.  L  c.  85.  s.  2. 


• 


9§*mm*H  treaM^ yfiaSSacA!aSeM 


OWNER-REPAIRMAN 
Qualifications  to'Hold  Owner-Repairman's 

REGISTRATION  AND  PLATES 


An  Owner-Repairman  is  defined  by  law  as  "any  person  who    s  not  a 
manufacturer,  dealer  or  repairman  and  who  owns  or  controls  a  fleet 
of  ten  or  more  motor  vehicles  or  trailers  which  are  used  by  him 
exclusively  in  his  principal  business,  and  who  maintains  an  estab- 
lishment with  facilities  for  the  repair,  alteration  or  equipment  of 
such  motor  vehicles  or  trailers". 


(General  Laws,  Chapter  90,  Section  1) 


USE  OF  OWNER-REPAIRMAN'S  NUMBER  PLATES 

The  legal  use  of  Owner-Repairman's  number  plates  is  defined  in 
General  Laws.  Chapter  90,  Section  5.  which  provides  as  follows: 

"all  motor  vehicles,  trailers  or  mobile  construction 
cranes  owned  or  controlled  by  such  owner-repairman  which 
are  in  the  process  of  being  repaired,  altered,  equipped 
or  transferred  from  one  location  to  another  and  which 
are  not  being  used  during  such  time  in  the  operation 
of  the  principal  business  of  said  owner-repairman--- 
or.  in  the  case  of  rubber-tired  back-hoes,  f . 
loaders  and  road  graders,  are  being  used  on  the  travelled 
parts  of  public  ways  for  the  building,  repair  or  maintenance 
thereof,  shall  be  regarded  as  registered  under  the  general 
distinguishing  number  or  mark  assigned  to  him.  and  all 
mobile  construction  cranes  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
owner-repairman  shall  be  permitted  on  the  public  way 
under  the  general  distinguishing  number  or  mark  assigned 
to  them... provided,  that  number  plates,  furnished  as^ 
hereinafter  provided,  are  properly  displayed  thereon  . 


M  D-R  49 


1 


rtPMFR-S  REGISTRATION  and  PLATES 


General  Laws.  Chapter  90.  Section  5  as  amended  pemits  the  interchangeable 
ule  of  special  plates  on  certain  farm  motor  vehicles  and  trailers. 

a  "Farmer"  is  defined  as  "any  person,  individual  or  partnership  engaged 
ri    "    ,» s»b"t,ntia11vyin  the  orn.pation  of  farming  or  of  ra  g 

l^lfef  tobacco  or  "tS  SrSoIITS  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  plants  for  transplanting  and  sale. 

the  regular  delivery  substantially  on  a  daily  schedule  for  sale  of  farm 
products  or  the  delivery  of  flowers. 

«fw  nlatPS  mav  be  used  on  all  tractors,  trailers  or  self  propelled 
agrUultlral  i^e'ents  owned  or  controlled  by  a  fartfer,  and  equipped 
with  rubber  tires,  anywhere  within  the  Commonwealth. 

A  vehicle  becomes  unregistered  if  it  is  Jet  for  hire     A  vehicle  becomes 
unregistered  if  it  is  loaned  tor  a  period  of  more  than  five  successi 
days. 

fiiri^T«a  ffi^^gygra.^r"' and  w1,v 

owned  or  occupied  by  the  owner  of  such  tractor,  trailer  or  true* 
property  so  owned  or  occupied. 


M  D-R  13 


In  reply,  please  refer  to 
DEALER  REPAIR  SECTION 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 


We  acknowledge  your  recent  letter  concerning  the  use  of 
motorcycle  dealers  plates  on  authombiles. 

There  1s  only  one  kind  of  dealer's  registration  provided 
for  in  Massachusetts  law.    Such  registration  is  the  "motor 
vehicles  or  trailers  owned  or  controlled  by  a  dealer". 

No  distinction  is  made  between  the  application  of  a  dealer 
handling  automobiles  or  one  handling  motorcycles  or  both.  The 
small  plates  issued  by  this  Department  to  a  dealer  who  handles 
motorcycles  may  just  as  well  be  displayed  on  automobiles  as  the 
reverse.    The  vehicle  must  of  course,  be  owned  by  or  under  the 
control  of  the  dealer. 

One  plate  only  is  issued  which  is  displayed  at  rear  of 
vehicl-e. 


M  D-R  66 


in 


ALAN  MACKEY  /M  *  Aadu*  «$&r/.  e^«J/*/,  ^// 

REGISTRAR 

May  22,  196*4 

To:    Chiefs  of  Police 
Clerks  of  Court 
Branch  Office  Managers 

Jhe  followfnS  regulation  providing  for  the  mounting  and  display  of 
1 lashing    rotating  or  oscillating  amber  lights  was  filed  with  the  Secretary 

M^y  22^1984?eglStrar  °f  Vehicles  Alan  Mackey.    The  effective  date  is 

540  CMR:    REGISTRY  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
540  CMR  2.30:    MOTOR  VEHICLE  REGULATIONS 
2.30    Mounting  and  Display  of  Amber  Ljght(s) 

(1)  No  person  shall  mount  or  display  a  flashing,  rotating  or  oscil- 
lating amber  light  on  a  motor  vehicle  operated  on  the  way,  except  as 
provided  herein:  -  3  *  **wc*"'  -I» 

(2)  Flashing,  rotating  or  oscillating  amber  light(s)  may  be  mounted 

r?*rtl$  ?yed  °?  m°t0r  veh*cles  us«<*  for  emergency  or  service  purposes 
operated  by  members  or  employees  of  an  auxiliary  police  force,  charitable 
organizations,  private  burglar  alarm  companies,  private  detective  and 
private  security  agencies,  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  or  its  political 
subdivisions,  persons  and  garages  providing  motorists  assistance  services 
or  towing  services,  public  and  private  utility  companies  for  emlrllncy  or 
?r^lLZU$PZSeS '  persons  and  companies  that  are  transporting  humln  blood 
or  organs  for  emergency  purposes,  oxygen,  explosives  or  other  hazardous 
materials  or  any  other  motor  vehicles  that  have  the  owner's  name  displayed 

tL  ™  r°  be  P^nly  Z±Sible  fr°m  each  side  or  from  *he  front  and  rear  of  ' 
the  motor  vehicle,  which  are  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a 
service,  public  or  private,  where  the  display  of  such  lights  would  be  in  « 

uthori*  inKereSt,?f  PUbli?  Sa£6ty;  and  b^  S"ch  *ther  -otSr  vehicles  as 
authorized  by  written  permit  of  the  registrar.    Said  permit  to  be  carried 

^yMpen??erat0r  Up°n  MS  per3°n  or  in  the  vehicle,  insome  easily  acces- 
•jicie  place.  ■* 

(3)  The  registrar  may  order  the  removal  of  any  such  amber  light(s) 

upon  written  notice  to  the  registrant,  with  a  copy  to  the  chief  of  police 

where  said  motor  vehicle  is  principally  garaged,  at  any  time  he  deems 

necessary.     Any  registrant,  so  notified,  who  fails  to  remove  such  amber 

light  Is)  ,  operating  o~r  permitting  the  operation  on  the  way,  shall  be  deemed 

I  Vi0laoion  of  the  registrar's  rules  and  regulations,  as  provided  in 
chapter  90,  section  20.  y 

(4)  Motor  vehicles  that  are  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  or 
requirements  of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  #108  are  deemed  to 
Uvr  in  compliance  with  this  regulation. 


Peter  M.  Kopanon,  Director 
r-|^  Vehicle  Inspection  Services 
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1987  REGULAR  SKSSin 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  REGISTRATIONS — CERTIFICATES  IN 

ACCESSIBLE  PLACE 

CHAPTER  173 

AN  ACT  relative  to  motor  vehicle  registrations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Oun 
assembled,  and  by.  the  authority  of  the,  same,  as  follows: 

emotion  11  of  chapter  90  of 'the  General  Laws,  ns  appearing  in  the  198 1  Official  Edii  .«•■ 

provisions  of  the  last  irtMM  ?  Ihi  case  of  a  rental  vehicle,  a  photostat  copy  of  II. 

comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Approved  June  25,  1987.    .  .....  j 



*    •  ■      *  ■  . 

ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS-PENALTIES 
CHAPTER  174 

AN  ACT  further  regulating  the  punishment  for  violation  of  certain  environmental  law,. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Con 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows. 

Kfigraph  of  section  42  of  chapter 
the  1984  Official  Edition,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out,  in  line  it, 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word:-  twenty-five. 

Sn°fo  of  said  chapter  21.  as  so  appearing,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  U„ 
last  paragraph.    *  -\ 

I  S  »A  of  said  chapter  «  as  so  appearing,  is  hereby  a,„e„ded  hy  striking  ont  «, 
fifth  sentence.  \ 

'     The^rst  paragraph  of  section  13  of  chapter  21A  of  the -  W  »£« £  $4 


»7 


MOTUH  V 151 1 1  CI  *ES — 1 )  PER  ATI  f  >N  UPON  APPROACH  <>!■• 
EAIERGENCY  VISUM M.KfJ 

CHAPTER  38 

AN  ACT  regulating  tfte  op'inllon  of  motor  rthlclc*  mi  nffri»n<li  of  on  emcirmry  rrlil*  •■ 

He  it.  enacted  by  the  Senate,  and  House  of  It, ;»» rst nlatires  in  Gcnrtnl  ('»»/•/ 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  7A  of  chapter  Rfl  '»f  the  tjcnnral  I  Jiws;  as  ni»i«'nrin»r  in  tlm  IfWM  f  »f  f  i-  r*«tit ?>••• 
Is  hereby  amended  by  Rtrilting  out  the  first  seiiletif"  and  inserting  in  plam  Hn-imf  (I 

-  —   .  ...  .  i.i 


Ch.  38 

l!'f><  REtSULAK  SESSION 

mZ&jSSSh*}!?*  "'"."PPr-arh  j-f  any  fire  nrpnrnto,,  p.*,  ,,l,We,  .mbnln  

tZSZ.  !L£!*  _«".  f..«"  °r  ««.«".  or  omen:  v 


11''!"  fl! 


.£n£on  ever,  person  driving  a  vehicle  on  .  «oy  slmll  hWriin.o  ,  ri.lv.  "nlri  vcl 
i  «t™S  .?nWa1  re  riB,,lh!""1  <="ri>  <"  'i-i'  of  Soi,l  wnv  .ml  rimll  keep  Ihet »< 
p,s£u  SU     t,re  a'''","U,s-  P?li«.  vehicle,  .montane  or  dteter  vehicle  hnS 

Approved  May  5,  1987. 


reverse. 


TRUCKS— AUDI JJLE  WARNING  SYSTEMS 
U1AV1ER  39 

AiT.fCTimrTHfrny  Tor  fin  aotfnMe  warning  signal  when  gasoline  trucks  ore  In 

asfLLrinfkXlfZ  nemle  Vi  "0U°e  °f  ^sentativvs  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1. 

isS^  r6  GerTral, L*V>  03  ni,I'enrin*  in  ,hp  m*  Edition, 

rh6reby  amended  ^  inserting  after  the  first  paragraph  the  following  paragraph 

thoS^  trmlrr  weighing,  will,  il,  load,  more  than  Iwolv* 

3  r,  '  n  S6d  t0.  C,e,,Vrr  B?lJ5P,iMe  or  othpr  naimnnblo  material,  shall  l»o 
SECTION  2     ^       War",ng  SySt6m  Whe"      Ve,,iC,e'S  trnMf?mi?;sion  i3  ln  revei^ 

This  net  shall  take  effect  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 
Approved  May  5,  1987. 


PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  COLLECTIVE  HA  PC  A  IN  ING 
AGREEA1ENTS — LEGAL  CONFLICTS 
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When  it  comes  to  vehicle  stops,  terminology  sets  a  lot  of  officers  up 
for  injury  or  death. 

Most  likely,  you've  been  taught  to  appraise  the  stops  you  make  as 
either  "misdemeanor"  or  "felony"  or,  in  more  current  terms,  as  either 
"low-risk"  or  "high-risk."  The  implication  is  that  only  when  you're 
stopping  an  individual  you  know  to  have  committed  a  serious  crime  or 
to  be  dangerous  are  you  going  to  be  exposed  to  much  threat.  It's  natural, 
then,  to  lower  your  level  of  alertness  when  dealing  with  common  or 
relatively  minor  infractions,  and  this  "misdemeanor  mind-set"  encour- 
ages you  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  important  danger  cues.  For 
instance,  a  West  Coast  sergeant  who  stopped  a  drunk  driver  automati- 
cally assumed  the  man  was  hiding  an  open  bottle  when  he  made  furtive 
moves  under  the  front  seat.  The  sergeant  approached  the  car,  held  an 
extended  close-up  conversation  with  the  violator,  learned  he  was  an  ex- 
convict  on  parole,  watched  his  mood  change  from  "whining  cooperation 
to  tense  agitation,"  returned  to  the  patrol  car  without  inspecting  under 
the  driver's  front  seat  and  buried  his  nose  in  paper  work  without  visually 
monitoring  the  violator  or  vehicle  or  apparently  sensing  any  need  for 
extra  caution.  Only  after  another  officer  was  called  to  help  with  field 
sobriety  tests  was  the  "open  bottle"  found  to  be  a  sawed-off  shotgun. 
With  his  misdemeanor  mind-set,  the  sergeant  had  also  failed  to  notice  in 
the  violator  car  an  unrestrained,  full-grown,  male  bulldog,  its  face 
covered  with  scars  from  pit  fighting. 

The  fact  is  that  of  officers  who  die  making  vehicle  stops,  MOST  die 
making  so-called  LOW-RISK  stops  for  MISDEMEANOR  violations. 
What  the  professional  terminology  minimizes  really  turns  out  to 
produce  the  highest  incidence  of  ultimate  threat  to  you. 

To  sharpen  your  vehicle  stop  tactics,  you  should  first  change  the 
terms  you  think  in.  Where  you  have  some  reason  to  believe  there's  a 
potential  for  danger,  you  should  accurately  consider  yourself  making  a 
HIGH-risk  stop.  EVERY  other  stop  should  be  thought  of  as  an 
UNKNOWN-nsk  stop.  When  you  actively  acknowledge  to  yourself  that 
the  level  of  threat  is  uncertain  and  may  prove  to  be  much  different  than  it 
initially  appears,  then  staying  alert  to  assess  the  risk  more  precisely 
becomes  a  logical  part  of  your  procedure. 

In  truth,  you  cannot  reliably  draw  conclusions  about  the  threat 
level  of  most  stops  until  the  stop  is  over  and  the  occupant(s)  of  the  vehicle 
are  beyond  assault  range.  Usually  you'll  have  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 
personal  history,  personality  or  current  state  of  mind  of  the  violator  or 
passengers.  The  infraction  that  catches  your  attention  may  be  inconse- 
quential compared  to  what  else  is  going  on  in  their  lives  at  that  moment. 
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Officers  by  the  hundreds  every  day  stop  motorists  for  minor  traffic 
violations  and  discover  at  some  point  during  the  stop  that  they  are 
dealing  with  an  individual  who  has  just  committed  murder  or  robbery 
who  is  transporting  contraband  or  weapons,  who  is  bent  on  committing 
suicide,  who  is  fearful  that  the  stop  will  mean  a  parole  violation,  who  is 
in  a  homicidal  rage  over  a  fight  with  a  spouse,  who  is  abducting  a  rape 
victim  or  who  has  vowed  to  "kill  the  next  cop  who  pulls  me  over." 

The  violation  itself  is  no  indicator  of  what  you  are  dealing  with. 
One  NCIC  on  a  driver  stopped  for  speeding  in  Georgia  produced  a  10- 
foot-long  computer  printout  of  felony  wants  and  warrants  from  13  states 
and  two  federal  agencies.  The  appearances  of  the  driver  and  vehicle  may 
offer  no  warnings.  One  get-away  driver  for  bank  robbers  in  California 
dressed  like  a  businessman  and  drove  a  Mercedes.  Nor  will  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  been  able  to  progress  with  a  stop  without  resistance 
necessarily  mean  anything.  One  study  of  officers  killed  on  vehicle  stops 
indicates  that  17%  are  assaulted  while  their  vehicles  are  still  moving, 
before  they  effect  the  stop... 28%  after  their  vehicles  are  stopped  but 
before  they  exit... 22%  while  exiting  or  approaching  the  violator. .. and 
43%  after  making  initial  contact,  while  interrogating,  citing,  seeking 
radio  intelligence  or  returning  to  their  vehicles. 

In  short,  a  stop  can  suddenly  turn  ugly  at  any  stage. 

Once  you  accept  vehicle  stop  terminology  as  it  should  be,  you  then 
want  to  maintain  the  flexibility  to  adapt  the  tactics  you  use  to  match  the 
level  of  threat  you're  facing.  In  this  regard,  officers  tend  to  go  wrong  in 
two  major  ways.  Either: 

1.  they  approach  every  stop  essentially  the  same  way,  even  if  they 
know  going  in  that  there's  good  reason  to  presume  unusual  risk.  In  other 
words,  they  don't  accept  that  where  potentially  high  risk  can  be  pre- 
sumed, you  use  special  tactics  from  the  outset.  Or: 

2.  where  there's  no  initial  indication  of  danger,  they  fail  to  perceive 
new  and  more  ominous  information  that  is  revealed  during  the  stop  as  a 
signal  to  alter  and  intensify  their  tactics.  They  stay  locked  in  to  their 
initial  approach,  either  because  they  don't  read  danger  cues  or  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  differently  when  they  do. 

Typical  of  the  first  problem,  a  Louisiana  officer  at  about  2  o'clock 
one  morning  recognized  a  pickup  truck  that  had  been  reported  stolen  a 
few  hours  earlier.  Any  vehicle  or  subject  believed  involved  in  a  crime  is 
prima  facia  evidence  of  unusual  risk.  Yet  without  waiting  tor  backup  or 
adopting  any  special  caution,  the  officer  started  up  toward  the  lone  male 
visible  behind  the  wheel,  just  as  he  would  have  on  an  ordinary  traffic 
violation.  As  he  entered  the  kill  zone,  two  teen-agers  who'd  been  hiding 
in  the  rear  of  the  truck  suddenly  ambushed  him  with  a  12  ga.  shotgun  and 
a. large  caliber  pistol.  Their  close-range  fire  to  his  face  shredded  parts  of 
his  tongue  and  nearly  blinded  him.  Similarly,  a  sergeant  in  California 
walked  up  to  a  car  he  knew  to  be  the  suspected  getaway  vehicle  in  an 
armed  robbery,  and  a  detective  on  stake-out  in  Washington  rushed  up  to  a 
car  believed  to  contain  a  suspect  in  an  illegal  arms  transaction.  Both 
were  shot  in  the  head  and  died. 

The  second  problem  was  fatally  illustrated  in  a  Southern  state  when 
a  highway  patrolman  stopped  a  driver  with  four  passengers  tor  operating 
a  sedan  erratically  As  the  stop  progressed,  a  multitude  of  danger  cues 
arose:  the  occupants  became  verbally  abusive. .  .  illegal  drugs  were  con- 
fiscated from  the  driver's  shirt  pocket ...  a  long  knife  was  recovered  from 
his  boot . . .  the  passengers  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  officer's  proce- 
dures... and  everyone  refused  to  obey  commands.  These  unforeseen 
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developments  undeniably  changed  the  stop  from  one  of  unknown  risk  to 
one  with  strong  overtones  of  high  risk.  Yet  the  trooper  did  not  alter  his 
orientation.  He  did  not  call  for  backup . . .  did  not  handcuff  and  arrest  the 
driver. . .  did  not  secure  the  knife  (just  left  it  easily  accessible  on  top  of  his 
patrol  car) . . .  did  not  attempt  to  physically  control  the  passengers . . .  did 
not  hesitate  to  turn  his  back  on  the  driver  and  a  passenger  who  were 
standing  near  the  knife... and,  apparently,  did  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  putting  his  entire  upper  body  into  the  car  to  search  it  while  two  of 
the  passengers  remained  inside.  Not  surprisingly,  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  while  conducting  this  search,  and  murdered. 

Operating  more  flexibly  was  a  sheriff's  deputy  in  California  who 
began  what  he  thought  was  going  to  be  an  ordinary  traffic  stop.  As  the 
violator  car  came  to  a  halt,  however,  the  driver  and  two  passengers  got 
out  and  came  back  toward  the  deputy  as  if  they  intended  to  flank  his 
patrol  car.  He  ordered  everyone  back  in  the  car.  The  passengers  hesitantly 
complied,  but  the  driver,  a  huge  "biker  type,"  kept  walking  forward, 
demanding  to  know,  "Who  the  fuck  are  you?"  The. deputy  drew  his 
firearm  into  a  ready  position  and  repeated  his  command.  The  driver 
grudgingly  complied.  When  backup  arrived,  this  appropriate  escalation 
of  tactics  continued  into  a  full-fledged  high-risk  stop — with  no  injuries. 

An  average  of  13%  of  officer  deaths  over  the  last  10  years  have 
occurred  on  vehicle  stops,  a  somber  indication  that  these  patrol  events 
are  by  no  means  as  simple  as  they  are  common.  Whether  you  are 
conducting  high-risk  or  unknown-risk  stops,  they  require  strategy  built 
on  observation... distance... cover... timing... and  physical  placement. 
As  where  a  building  is  involved,  here  you  must  deal  with  a  structure  as 
well  as  with  a  human  being.  It  isolates  the  violator  from  you  and  offers 
him  the  opportunity  to  conceal  activity.  Plus,  this  structure  has  the 
capability  of  moving  on  you.  How  you  deal  with  the  structure  may  be  as 
important  to  your  safety  as  how  you  deal  with  the  violator  and  other 
occupants. 


A  detective  points  his  revolver  at  a  male  drug  dealer  following  verbal 
commands  to  stop  his  car  How  do  you  feel  about  his  vehicle  stop  approach 
and  arrest? 
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Your  best  hope  for  coping  safely  with  this  complex  situation  rests 
with  your: 

1.  Seeking  and  assimilating  INFORMATION  throughout  the  stop 
that  will  help  you  evaluate  your  level  of  risk  at  any  given  moment; 

2.  Understanding  that  on  any  stop  your  PHYSICAL  POSI- 
TIONING is  of  utmost  importance  in  both  discouraging  and  overcom- 
ing an  assault; 

3.  Knowing  WHEN  to  use  TACTICAL  OPTIONS  for  dealing  with 
a  higher  level  of  threat  than  you  normally  encounter  or  originally 
anticipated...  and, 

4.  Knowing  WHAT  those  special  options  should  be. 


Assessing  Risk 

Your  assessment  of  the  risk  you're  facing  should  begin  as  soon  as 
you  contemplate  making  any  stop.  Training  experiments  indicate  that  if 
you  don't  begin  preparing  mentally  and  physically  for  a  potential  threat 
within  5  seconds  of  deciding  to  stop  a  violator,  you  may  be  forfeiting  a 
tactical  advantage  and  be  forced  to  play  "catch  up"  from  then  on.  An 
early  evaluation  will  guide  you  on  whether  to  attempt  the  stop  at  all  and, 
if  so,  how  best  to  engineer  it  tactically. 

Seven  interrelated  survival  questions  form  the  core  of  your  threat 
assessment: 

1.  What  is  the  NATURE  of  the  offense  involved!  Think  in  terms  of 
threat  potential,  not  just  penal  code  categories.  The  offense  that 
prompted  the  infamous  stop  at  Newhall,  where  four  California  Highway 
Patrolmen  were  killed,  was  "brandishing  a  firearm/'  two  subjects  had 
waved  a  gun  at  a  young  couple  on  an  interstate  highway — a  misdemeanor. 


Some  of  the  firearms  left  behind  by  the  Newhall  offenders. 

0 
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But  if  the  officers  who  initiated  the  stop  had  truly  considered  the 
implications  of  that  offense — that  there  must  be  at  least  one  gun  in  the 
violator  vehicle  and  thus  the  known  capacity  for  a  deadly  assault — their 
maneuvers  might  have  been  more  tactically  sound  than  stopping  close 
behind  the  car  and  approaching  it  without  benefit  of  cover  and  without 
waiting  for  backup. 

The  stated  offense  meant  that  there  was  at  least  one  gun — and  thus 
the  known  capacity  for  deadly  force — in  the  violator  car.  In  fact,  there 
were  six  guns — and  two  hardened  ex-cons  hellbent  on  bank  robbery  to  go 
with  them.  Consider  what  you  suspect  about  the  offense  as  well  as  what 
you  see  or  have  been  advised.  Visual  clues  and  intelligence  from  your 
dispatcher  may  not  reflect  the  full  situation.  Respect  your  sixth  sense. 

2.  How  many  OCCUPANTS  are  readily  visible!  The  number  of 
people  represent  the  number  of  Problem  Areas  you'll  potentially  have  to 
deal  with.  Their  size,  sex,  age,  mood  and  chemical  condition  all  are 
important  factors  in  measuring  your  control  capability.  Regardless  of  the 
offense  or  any  visible  danger  cues,  numbers  alone  may  make  backup 
prudent.  That  should  have  been  the  case  in  Arkansas  when  a  sergeant 
decided  to  stop  a  car  with  four  rough-looking  men,  all  of  whom  got  out 
immediately  and  confronted  him.  The  sergeant  stood  his  ground  and 
tried  to  handle  the  situation  alone.  In  a  moment  of  distraction,  the  driver 
was  able  to  draw  a  .45  cal.  semi-automatic  and  gun  down  the  sergeant 
with  shots  to  the  neck,  abdomen  and  leg  that  left  him  partially  paralyzed. 
Count  the  occupants  visible  and  every  time  you  look  at  the  vehicle 
thereafter,  recount.  With  high-risk  stops,  especially,  remember  the  "plus 
one"  rule:  think  that  there  is  always  at  least  one  more  occupant  present 
than  you  can  see. 

3.  What  is  the  BEHAVIOR  of  the  occupant(s)!  Abusive  language 
. . .  obscene  gestures . . .  furtive  movements  (particularly  to  the  glove  box, 
under  the  front  seat,  beneath  the  instrument  console,  to  the  sun  visors  or 
to  cut-out  door  panels,  the  favorite  hiding  places  for  guns) . . .  attempts  to 
change  places  inside  the  vehicle . . .  and  refusals  to  obey  your  instructions 
or  requests  all  are  danger  signs  any  time  they  occur.  They  challenge  your 
objective  of  maintaining  control.  Be  careful  not  to  stereotype  behavior. 
Training  exercises  have  shown  that  one  way  in  which  suspects  can 
almost  always  succeed  in  attacking  officers  is  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  assault  by  making  slow  and  casual  movements.  Most  officers  are 
conditioned  to  associate  danger  with  sudden,  violent  moves  and  do  not 
consider  the  possibility  of  risk  coming  in  any  other  form.  Be  alert  also  to 
how  the  driver  positions  his  vehicle.  Street-wise  offenders  may  turn  their 
cars  at  a  45°  angle  to  your  patrol  car  when  they're  stopped.  This  gives 
them  a  direct  field  of  fire  at  you  as  you  exit  your  vehicle,  without  having 
to  turn  in  their  seats.  If  an  "ordinary"  violator  acts  as  if  he  is  in  a  high- 
risk  situation — such  as  putting  his  hands  up  after  you  stop  him — don't 
dismiss  it  automatically  as  nervousness  or  confusion.  Remember,  he 
knows  a  lot  more  about  who  he  is  and  what  he  has  done  prior  to  the  stop 
than  you  do,  but  he  may  think  that  you  know,  too,  and  be  responding 
accordingly. 

4.  What  WEAPONS  are  involved!  Don't  fail  to  consider  the  long 
guns  commonly  carried  in  rear  window  racks  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  These  may  not  be  "criminal"-type  firearms,  but  they  are 
readily  accessible,  usable  weapons  and  should  be  tactically  acknowl- 
edged, not  automatically  ignored  as  they  often  are  by  officers  given  to  the 
"good  ol'  boy"  syndrome.  On  stops  known  to  be  high-risk,  you  may 
receive  intelligence  on  weapons  that  have  been  used  in  the  crime  that  is 
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prompting  the  stop.  Compare  the  number  and  nature  of  these  firearms 
realistically  to  what  you  have  available.  There's  a  "plus-one"  rule  here, 
too:  always  assume  there  is  one  more  firearm  of  the  next  largest  caliber 
within  the  violator's  reach  than  what  you  know  about. 


One  version  of  the  45°  angle  maneuver  which  has  been  pulled  off 
successfully  by  sharp  offenders. 


5.  What  type  of  VEHICLE  is  involved!  Certain  vehicles  carry  more 
threatfpotential  than  others.  Their  construction  may  offer  superior  cover 
for  whomever  is  inside. .  .or  superior  concealment  for  hidden  occupants 
or  firearms. .  .or  an  Area  of  Responsibility  you  can't  keep  under  surveil- 
lance if  you  approach.  A  vehicle  that's  unusually  high  or  low  may  place 
you  at  a  disadvantage  for  checking  the  interior  or  for  maneuvering 
physically  at  the  driver's  door.  Accessories,  such  as  parabolic  mirrors, 
may  limit  your  use  of  surprise. 

6.  What  ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZARDS  exist!  Two  Southern  offi- 
cers chose  a  parking  lot  for  ticketing  a  driver  with  expired  plates.  The 
driver  was  compliant,  but  two  of  his  brothers,  attracted  by  the  stop, 
emerged  from  a  nearby  bar  and  interceded.  In  a  fight  that  broke  out,  one 
officer  was  disarmed,  and  his  young  partner  shot  dead.  Drinking  estab- 
lishments, housing  projects,  public  parks,  fast-food  hangouts  and  simi- 
lar locations  are  loaded  with  ambulatory  Problem  Areas  (people)  who 
may  be  drawn  by  the  sound,  lights  and  action  of  your  stop  like  bugs  to  a 
beacon.  Hostile,  they  can  present  more  threat  than  the  driver  or  his 
vehicle.  At  some  locations  in  some  neighborhoods,  nobody  gets  stopped 
by  prudent  officers.  Besides  crowds,  consider  trees,  hydrants,  rocks  and 
other  cover  options  that  may  be  avai  lable  both  to  you  and  the  violator,  and 
also  terrain  features,  such  as  curves  and  hills,  that  may  add  to  your  risk 
from  other  traffic. 
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7.  What  are  my  STRENGTHS  in  this  situation!  Your  evaluation  is 
like  a  poker  game.  You're  weighing  the  cards  you  know  you  hold — your 
backup,  your  firearms,  your  ammunition,  your  cover,  your  strategy — 
against  what  you  can  see  or  surmise  that  your  opponent  has  to  play  with. 

In  a  matter  of  seconds,  this  checklist  can  help  you  peg  the  initial 
level  of  threat  and  and  select  the  tactical  strategy  you  feel  is  appropriate. 
Once  you've  decided  to  proceed  with  the  stop,  keep  asking  yourself  an 
eighth  question  throughout: 

ARE  THINGS  STILL  THE  SAME  AS  I  THOUGHT  THEY  WERE 
WHEN  THIS  STARTED? 

If  at  any  point,  circumstances  change  and  the  threat  escalates,  then 
adapt  your  procedures.  Don't  remain  trapped  inflexibly  in  an  approach 
that  is  no  longer  valid. 


Threat  zones 

Most  officers  would  agree  that  when  the  threat  potential  seems  low, 
you  want  the  occupant(s)  of  the  car  you've  stopped  to  remain  inside  while 
you  approach  the  vehicle  on  foot.  This  allows  you  to  better  perform 
certain  important  duties,  such  as  visually  checking  the  interior  for 
contraband  and  suspicious  activity,  and  to  establish  a  strong  position  in 
case  of  attempted  assault. 


If  you  stay  seated  behind  your  wheel  and  let  the  driver  come  back  to 
your  window,  it's  true  that  you  separate  him  frorrt-his  vehicle  and  any 
weapons  concealed  there  and  that  you'll  be  able  to  further  assess  him  as 
he  walks  toward  you.  But  if  he  presents  a  threat  after  he  reaches  your 
patrol  car,  he  has  the  high-ground  advantage. .. your  possible  reactions 
are  limited  because  you  won't  be  able  to  use  physical  force  against  him 
from  your  position... and  your  ability  to  maneuver  your  sidearm  to 
deliver  deadly  force  is  greatly  inhibited  or  impossible. 
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To  maximize  the  safety  of  your  approach,  first  park  your  patrol  car 
to  give  yourself  an  edge.  Some  trainers  advocate  parking  no  more  than  6 
feet  to  the  rear  of  the  violator  vehicle  on  the  theory  that  this  will  thwart 
him  from  ramming  you  backwards  at  a  forceful  speed.  But  by  getting 
back  about  15  feet,  the  extra  distance  gives  you  more  time  for  assessment 
and  threat  reaction  initially.  Your  position  should  allow  you  to  fully 
illuminate  the  other  vehicle's  interior  and  occupants  and  to  read  the 
license  plate  without  having  to  redeploy  your  patrol  car.  Some  officers  in 
one-officer  units  like  to  angle  their  vehicle  to  the  left  to  gain  more 
protection  from  the  engine  block.  Actually,  the  engine  provides  only 
minimal  cover,  because  of  its  relatively  small  size,  and  by  angling  the  car 
you  lose  effective  use  of  your  high  beams.  At  night,  the  concealment 
offered  by  a  good  curtain  of  light  may  be  more  important  to  you.  Offset 
your  car  (or  at  least  the  left  front  fender,  if  you  do  angle  it)  about  3  feet  to 
create  a  walking  lane. 


A  good  example  of  how  little  protection  Ts  provided  for  you  when  you  sit 
behind  the  wheel  during  a  stop.  If  an  offender  were  to  shoot  at  you  at 
window  height,  there  is  no  protection  at  all.  Even  below  that,  the  engine 
block  position  may  prermit  bullet  penetration. 


From  the  beginning,  throw  a  blinding  flood  of  light  inside  the 
violator  vehicle.  This  illuminates  the  visible  occupants  and  also  pre- 
vents the  driver  from  using  his  mirror(s)  to  observe  you.  To  try  to  see  you, 
he  may  turn  in  his  seat,  providing  a  more  noticeable  warning  sign.  If 
you've  angled  your  car  and  have  lost  full  use  of  your  high  beams,  your 
spotlight(s)  at  least  can  be  directed  to  your  advantage.  Officers  on  some 
agencies  are  permitted  to  mount  halogen  "take-down"  spotlights  or 
airplane  landing  lights  on  their  light  bars.  These  protect  a  dazzling  light 
that  does  not  produce  the  obscuring  bounce-back  effect  from  sheetmetal 
and  bumpers  that  your  high  beams  may.  From  the  violator's  viewpoint, 
these  high-intensity  lights  cause  your  windshield  to  turn  black.  If  your 
vehicle  has  a  four-headlight  system,  your  high  beams  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  tightening  their  top  adjustment  screws  so  these  lights  will 
point  into  the  rear  windows  of  most  cars.  In  winter,  be  sure  during  your 
shift  to  wipe  off  all  your  light  lenses  periodically,  including  your  lightbar 
and  take-down  lights.  Otherwise  a  film  buildup  will  cut  your  cand- 
lepower  by  half  or  more. 
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Before  exiting,  you  want  the  ignition  of  the  violator  car  turned  off, 
and  before  moving  past  the  limited  cover  of  your  open  car  door,  you  want 
a  visual  on  the  violator's  hands.  If  they're  hidden,  consider  asking  him  to 
rest  them  on  the  steering  wheel  where  you  can  monitor  them.  On  a 
growing  number  of  departments,  this  is  now  standard  procedure  on  all 
stops;  public  service  announcements  are  broadcast  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion to  condition  motorists  to  expect  it. 

If  indications  so  far  suggest  it's  safe  to  walk  up,  you  can  casually  put 
your  hand  on  your  gun  butt  as  you  begin,  as  if  arranging  or  protecting 
your  sidearm.  This  is  called  "Gun  Location, "  and  prepares  you  to  draw 
in  minimum  time.  Another  option  when  you  want  extra  caution  is  to 
have  your  gun  out  beside  your  leg.  The  driver  won't  see  it  as  you 
approach,  and  if  you  perceive  no  threat  you  can  reholster  while  he's 
looking  for  his  driver's  license. 

Your  goal  in  approaching  is  to  reach  a  position  that  looks  non- 
threatening  to  the  ordinary  "good"  citizen,  but  appears  unchallengeable 
to  would-be  assailants.  This  requires  a  seemingly  casual  approach  that, 
in  fact,  has  a  foundation  of  strong  defensive  placement. 

Thinking  tactically  about  your  approach,  consider  the  area  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  violator  vehicle  as  being  divided  into  four 
contiguous  Threat  Zones.  These  are  geographic  areas  where  you  are 
vulnerable  to  attack  when  you  approach  on  the  driver's  side.  Each  harbors 
special  hazards  for  you,  based  on  the  principles  of  physics  and  physiology 
that  are  involved  in  launching  an  assault  from  inside  a  vehicle.  Some  of 
these  areas  you  should  avoid  altogether.  Others  require  a  good  grounding 
in  tactical  options  to  maneuver  safely. 
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The  Threat  Zones  are: 

The  Crisis  Zone,  a  strip  about  20  inches  wide  (approximately  the 
typical  width  of  the  human  body)  that  starts  at  the  violator's  rear  bumper 
and  usually  ends  about  10  inches  away  from  the  driver's  window.  If 
passengers  are  in  the  back  seat,  however,  it  ends  about  10  inches  from  the 
passenger  window,- 

The  Reach  Zone,  which  extends  forward  an  arm's  length  or  so  from 
where  the  Crisis  Zone  ends; 

The  Point  Reflex  Zone,  which  fans  out  from  the  back  corner  of  the 
driver's  (or  passenger's)  window  at  about  a  45°  angle  to  the  Crisis  Zone 
and  fades  into . . . 

The  Target  Zone,  which  arcs  from  where  it  overlaps  the  Point 
Reflex  Zone  around  to  the  front  fender  of  the  vehicle. 

If  you  approach  or  stand  in  the  Point  Reflex  or  Target  Zones,  you 
make  yourself  extremely  easy  to  attack  with  a  firearm  from  the  front  seat 
of  the  violator  vehicle.  Little  movement  is  required  of  an  assailant  other 
than  to  point  the  gun  and  squeeze  the  trigger.  If  his  window  is  down  or  if 
he  opens  his  door,  he  has  no  physical  barriers  to  deal  with.  He  can  take 
action  against  you  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This  was  evident  in  Virginia 
when  a  trooper  stopped  his  patrol  car  ahead  of  a  speeding  violator's 
vehicle  and  walked  back  right  into  the  Target  Zone.  The  driver,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  fugitive  burglar,  said  later,  "He  gave  me  the  field 
advantage.  It  just  seemed  like  he  took  things  for  granted.  When  he  got 
right  close,  about  10  feet  away,  I  just  pulled  my  gun  out  and  put  it  on  the 
window  and  shot  him.  I  fired  once  and  then  as  he  was  falling,  I  fired 
again.  He  fell  down  (dead)  right  alongside  the  car." 

If  you  avoid  the  most  vulnerable  areas  and  approach  through  the 
Crisis  Zone,  you  at  least  will  force  an  offender  to  work — and  take 
longer — to  get  you.  Biomechanically  a  left-handed  assailant  will  find 
shooting  very  awkward.  Even  for  a  right-hander,  major  upper  body 
twisting,  arm  movement  and  joint  action  will  be  required  to  achieve  the 
proper  angle.  In  addition,  the  offender  will  be  under  stress,  subject  to  a 
high  adrenalin  surge  that  will  probably  warp  his  timing  and  judgment. 
Tests  have  shown  that  in  his  hurried  effort  to  strike  you  in  the  Crisis 
Zone,  his  first  shots  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  door  post  or  to  discharge 
prematurely  into  the  Point  Reflex  region.  If  you're  in  close  to  the  vehicle, 
that  gives  you  some  protected  time  in  which  to  react. 

Still,  the  Crisis  Zone  is  a  high-risk  area  for  you,  as  the  name 
implies.  If  a  driver  or  passenger  does  manage  to  move  as  necessary  to 
present  a  threat,  you  have  only  limited  opportunity  for  protective  move- 
ment. Moving  out  from  the  car  thrusts  you  into  a  more  hazardous  threat 
zone.  The  farther  out  you  move,  the  less  bodyeffort  is  required  to  shoot  at 
you.  In  addition,  you  are  vulnerable  to  being  hit  by  traffic  (and,  in  terms 
of  threat,  more  officers  are  injured  and  killed  each  year  by  accidents 
during  vehicle  stops  than  by  felonious  assaults  from  violators).  If  you  are 
alongside  the  rear  fender  when  the  assault  begins,  you  can  leap  onto  the 
trunk  and  roll  to  the  other  side  of  the  car.  But  if  you're  beyond  that  point, 
the  solid  mass  of  the  car  will  prevent  you  from  moving  to  the  right  It  you 
drop  down,  the  assailant  has  only  to  make  a  minor  adiustment  to  keep 
you  in  his  line  of  fire.  If  you  turn  and  try  to  run  away,  his  car  and  yours  on 
one  side  and  the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  other  may  keep  you  from  running 
properly.  Unless  there  is  no  traffic,  only  in  the  gap  between  the  two 
vehicles  will  you  be  able  to  make  a  major  change  in  direction  that  will 
force  him  to  shift  his  point  of  aim. 
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Probably  your  best  option  is  to  try  to  exit  the  kill  zone  with  your 
sidearm  in  hand  and  with  your  soft  body  armor  in  position  to  provide 
some  defense.  Even  at  best,  this  affords  you  only  limited  protection. 

Against  these  odds,  some  officers  try  to  creep  through  the  Crisis 
Zone,  equating  slowness  with  caution.  But  given  your  limitations  so  long 
as  you  are  in  this  zone,  a  better  tactic  is  to  hurry  through  it,  especially 
once  you  are  past  the  trunk  area.  Once  you  arrive  at  the  Reach  Zone  you 
have  better  defense  options.  That  is  not  a  safety  zone,  but  it  is  a  region  in 
which  you  have  more  control.  Of  course,  hurrying  should  not  preclude 
your  visually  checking  the  back  seat  before  you  are  abreast  of  the 
passenger  door,  to  determine  just  where  you  want  to  stop  advancing. 


(above  left)  The  proper  body  positioning  on  an  unknown-risk  stop,  (top  right)  This  Target  Zone 
positioning  used  to  be  popular  Some  officers  still  use  it  so  oncoming  traffic  can  be  watched, 
(lower  nghtl  Here  both  officers  also  are  easy  targets  Only  one  officer  should  approach  her  on  the 
driver's  side 
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Assuming  there  are  no  rear  passengers,  you  want  to  stop  lust  before 
you  reach  the  center  doorpost.  Stand  slightly  away  from  the  car  | so  your 
clothing  won't  get  caught  by  the  bumper  if  the  vehicle  rolls  forward 
suddenly)  and  parallel  to  it;  that  is,  with  your  front  toward  the  side  of  the 
car,  if  you're  right-handed.  Twist  your  upper  body  slightly  to  the  left.  Your 
gun  should  be  away  from  the  driver.  This  positioning  is  preferable  to 
standing  "squared  off"  at  a  90°  angle  to  the  car  and  obviously  better  than 
standing  parallel  abreast  of  the  driver's  window.  In  either  of  those 
positions,  little  effort  is  required  to  shoot  you;  the  driver  does  not  even 
have  to  move  his  gun  outside  the  window.  In  fact,  a  Kansas  offender  was 
able  to  assault  an  officer  in  this  position  so  easily  that  the  officer  did  not 
even  see  the  gun  until  after  he  was  shot — and  the  gun  was  a  full-size  rifle. 
(In  this  case,  the  officer  had  already  made  two  other  serious  tactical 
errors.  Initiating  the  stop,  he  noticed  the  violator  reach  under  the  front 
seat,  "but  never  thought  about  a  gun  until  I  was  shot."  On  approaching 
the  car,  he  at  first  shined  his  flashlight  on  the  driver's  face,  but  then 
kindly  lowered  the  beam  because  the  violator  "flinched."  One  of  several 
bullets  striking  the  officer  just  missed  his  heart.) 


In  the  top  two  photos  you  have  the  traditional  stance  at  a  90"  angle  "»  the  vehicle  One- 
disadvantage  of  this  stance  is  having  your  sidearm  too  close  to  the  violator,  i  hot  torn  two  photos) 
Here  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  torso  exposure  hy  altering  youi  -t.mec. 


Standing  basically  parallel  to  the  vehicle  and  back  from  the  win- 
dow, you  do  not  present  as  broad  a  target,  and  your  body  is  outside  the 
highest  risk  zones.  From  the  driver's  perspective,  he  cannot  easily  move 
even  to  shoot  side-to-side  through  your  body.  Although  it  seems  as  if  he 
could,  you'll  see  in  role-playing  that  because  of  the  particular  angles 
involved  and  the  obstruction  provided  by  the  car,  he  will  not  naturally  be 
able  to  point  a  firearm  directly  at  your  side.  Thus,  you  still  get  the 
protection  of  your  soft  body  armor,  while  being  harder  to  target  than 
when  you  are  squared  off. 


Correct  positioning  for  a  left-handed  officer 
when  approaching  on  the  driver's  side. 


Once  you're  in  position,  immediately  tell  the  driver  why  you've 
stopped  him.  This  usually  will  ease  the  tension  somewhat  with  an 
ordinary  citizen  and  may  forestall  an  attack  by  a  criminal.  A  person  who 
has  just  committed  a  crime  or  is  wanted  may  think  he  has  been  stopped 
because  he  has  been  identified,  whereas  you  may  in  fact  know  only  that 
he  has  violated  a  traffic  law.  If  you  do  know  or  suspect  something  more 
serious,  you  should  not  be  approaching  the  car.  High-risk  procedures 
should  be  in  effect. 

Maintaining  Gun  Location,  ask  the  driver  where  his  license  is 
located  before  asking  him  to  hand  it  to  you.  This  will  give  you  a  better 
chance  to  assess  his  movements,  for  his  reaching  toward  any  other 
location  would  be  a  behavioral  danger  cue.  Use  your  off  hand  to  accept  his 
identification  when  it's  presented.  You  can  reach  out  with  your  cite  book 
resting  on  the  fingers  of  that  hand  and  simply  clamp  his  license  down  on 
top  of  the  book  with  your  thumb  as  he  offers  it. 


To  use  additional  caution  with  a  female  violator,  consider  tins  Command  thai 
botli  hands  lie  placed  on  the  wheel  Then  have  her  place  the  puis,  mi  In  i  lap 
using  her  left  hand   l  inallv,  have  hei  w  itlul i.iu  tlie  license  imuj;  hei  leli  li.mil 
This  will  slow  down  Ihi  reaction  time  it  she  tries  to  pul!  i  vm  .ipmi 

Now  your  oft  hand  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  dart  forward  and 
block  any  assault  with  physical  force  It's  a  barnei  .in  attackei  must  gc» 
past.  If  you  see  a  fi  rearm  come  up,  let  the  cite  hook  license  anil  I  lash  light 
fall  and  thrust  your  hand  out  to  intercept  the  gun  Ho  this  ,;//  m  one 
motion  If  you  let  the  items  tall  and  then  thrust  yont  hand,  mum  response 
wi  II  r»c  too  slow  Coming  up  from  underneath  with  your  palm  up  urn  uiti 
hook  the  barrel  in  the  web  of  vmir  hand  and  slam  the  iss.nl. mi  s  hand 
hard  against  tin-  top  wi  inlow  t  rame  or  root  I  me  You'll  dt  ive  the  ha i  rrl  up 
and  del  lect  it  away  hetore  it  targets  your  body  mass  i »  t.u  e  I  bis  wil  I  he  a 
very  natura  I  reaction,  h  m  you  have  been  taught  since  i  in  Id  hood  to  t  an  b 
with  your  oil  band,  and  this  is  a  "catching"  move  As  ihe  otleiulci  s  baud 
and  gun  st  ri  ke  the  ca  r,  t  be  pain  and  t<  nee  wa  1 1  tend  to  relax  bis  gi  ip  Now 
lerk  the  weapon  down  sbaiply  with  your  lingers  clamped  aioimd  n  and 
tear  it  out  of  the  assailant's  hand  With  voui  other  hand,  vou  i.in 
physically  reinforce  youi  disarming  movements,  then  mtroduci  '  the 
attackei  t< »  voitt  gun 

Practiced  physn  ally  and  through  *•  tisis  Reheats. ,|  tins  main  met 
can  give  you  much  tastet  and  sure!  control  than  m mpl\  1 1  vi ng  m  draw 
against  bis  moving  gun  01  even  dropping  to  tin  I'.iound  While 
attempting  to  get  below  bis  hue  ol  rue  i  .in  option  [Minim:  ie-.is 
1  ml icat e  that  most  oil iceis  can'l  nn ive  last  enough  n»  i".e:  then  hi •,■■/•.  as 
wel  I  as  i  heir  center  mass  below  ranee  hetore  shots  are  1 1  red  \  I  so  1 1  \  i  ng 
to  shoot  back  from  that  posit  ion  is  chancy  ( )ncc  you  d top  below  w  i  ndow 
level,  you 'I  I  have  difficult  y  seeing  the  di  ivei  is  .1  largei  i;  he  inovi  awav 
Irotn  the  door  And  i hour's  less  than  a  >()"..  chance  it  :<<••.;  thai  nun 
ammunition  will  be  able  to  ettectiveb  penetrate  tin  metal 
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In  progressing  through  the  Crisis  Zone,  there  are  other  consider- 
ations to  keep  in  mind. 

Because  of  your  vulnerability  in  that  zone,  it's  to  your  advantage  if 
the  driver  does  not  know  exactly  when  you  enter  it.  Daytime,  you  can 
instruct  him  to  turn  his  outside  mirror  in  before  you  leave  your  patrol  car 
and  at  night  shine  your  high-intensity  flashlight  or  spotlight  into  it  to 
blind  him  so  he  cannot  watch  you  without  turning  in  his  seat.  Instead  of 
pulling  up  or  pushing  down  on  the  trunk  lid  to  be  sure  it's  closed  and 
won't  pop  up  to  produce  a  hidden  assailant,  just  visually  inspect  the 
crack  or  brush  your  fingertips  over  it  to  confirm  that  both  sides  are 
aligned.  If  you  touch  the  car  forcefully,  the  movement  will  reveal  your 
location  not  only  to  occupants  up  front  but  also  to  anyone  lurking  inside 
the  trunk.  Once  you  are  Located,  an  assailant  hiding  in  the  trunk  can 
easily  shoot  out  through  the  car's  side  and  hit  you. 

If  your  inspection  of  the  back  seat  reveals  a  hidden  passenger  you 
assess  as  a  potential  threat,  don't  stop  and  conduct  a  challenge  in  the 
Crisis  Zone.  Back  off,  either  by  retreating  backwards  to  your  vehicle  or 
moving  to  another  cover  position.  Then  command  the  passenger  to  make 
himself  and  his  hands  visible  to  you.  Under  these  circumstances,  you 
may  choose  to  quickly  run  between  the  two  vehicles  to  a  safer  spot.  The 
relative  risk  of  the  driver  being  able  to  start  his  engine,  back  up  and  pin 
you  before  you  clear  the  bumpers  is  probably  less  than  that  of  an  assault 
from  someone  who  hides  in  a  back  seat. 

Where  a  back-seat  passenger  is  visible  and  you  stop  your  approach 
just  short  of  the  rear  window,  have  the  driver  relay  his  license  back  to  you 
via  that  person.  That  way  you  are  not  moving  to  where  the  passenger  has 
an  easy  angle  of  attack. 


Some  officers  like  to  walk  all  the  way  forward  to  the  front  wind- 
shield post  and  turn  and  face  the  driver  to  converse  with  him.  They  argue 
that  they  can  see  his  hands  better,  can  read  the  VIN  and  can  also  watch 
out  for  approaching  traffic.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  puts  you 
squarely  in  the  Target  Zone.  Depending  on  the  design  of  the  violator 
vehicle,  hands  actually  are  not  always  as  visible  as  you  may  imagine 
from  this  position,  especially  those  of  back-seat  passengers.  If  an  occu- 
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pant  does  succeed  in  making  a  hidden  threat  action,  your  options  for 
cover  and  movement  again  are  very  limited. 

As  a  use  of  surprise  and  a  means  of  avoiding  the  Crisis  Zone,  you 
may  want  to  approach  from  the  passenger  side  on  some  stops,  circling 
around  the  rear  of  your  patrol  car  as  the  most  cover-conscious  means  of 
getting  there.  Numerous  officers  have  saved  their  lives  with  selective  use 
of  this  approach,  especially  in  high-traffic  areas.  A  patrol  supervisor  in 
New  Mexico  chose  it  when  he  noticed  that  his  spotlight  in  the  side  mirror 
seemed  to  make  a  driver  he'd  stopped  for  drag  racing  unduly  nervous  and 
fidgety.  With  the  driver's  attention  focused  on  the  mirror,  the  officer 
came  up  undetected  on  the  right  side — and  saw  the  violator  holding  a  .32 
cal.  semi-automatic  in  wait  for  a  conventional  approach.  The  supervisor 
drew  his  revolver,  ordered  the  driver  to  take  the  pistol  by  the  barrel  with 
his  left  hand  and  put  it  on  the  dash;  in  stunned  compliance,  he  did.  In 
Illinois,  an  officer  discovered  from  the  passenger  side,  that  a  submachine 
gun  was  levelled  for  a  driver's  side  approach.  He  had  unknowingly 
stopped  a  drug  dealer  who  was  transporting  20,000  illegal  Quaaludes. 
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A  passenger -side  approach  requires  EXTRA  CAUTION  on  your  part 
not  to  give  away  your  position.  Remember,  from  inside  the  car,  the 
passenger  side  constitutes  broad  Target  and  Point  Reflex  Zones  that,  with 
anticipation,  are  easier  for  a  driver  to  shoot  into  with  either  hand  than 
the  same  zones  on  his  side. 

If  you  are  working  with  a  partner,  only  one  of  you  should  approach 
the  car  initially  to  keep  both  from  being  drawn  into  the  kill  zone 
simultaneously.  One  option  is  for  you  to  go  up  while  your  partner  stands 
behind  the  passenger  door  of  your  patrol  car,  with  access  to  the  radio  and 
shotgun.  Have  a  means  of  communicating,  via  code  words  or  sign 
language,  that  can't  be  understood  by  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  Two 
Maryland  officers,  for  instance,  arranged  that  calling  out  to  each  other  by 
the  wrong  first  name  meant  something  was  amiss.  Once  you've  estab- 
lished that  there's  no  detectable  threat,  your  partner  then  can  move  to  the 
right  rear  of  the  violator  car,  where  he  can  keep  an  eye  on  any  occupants 
and.provide  a  different  field  of  view  of  the  interior. 

An  alternative,  especially  at  night,  is  for  the  passenger  officer  to 
approach  first  on  his  side  and  attempt  to  clear  visually  as  much  of  the  car 
as  possible  without  being  detected.  He  then  signals  you,  as  driver  officer, 
to  approach  on  your  side.  Just  as  you  are  about  to  enter  the  Crisis  Zone, 
the  passenger  officer  knocks  on  the  side  of  the  car,  attracting  the 
occupants'  attention.  You  then  quickly  advance  through  the  zone  to  the 
position  where  you  want  to  contact  the  driver.  After  that,  your  partner 
stays  by  the  violator's  right  rear  fender,  returns  to  your  patrol  car  or 
flanks  out  to  cover  or  concealment  on  the  right  to  monitor  the  stop. 

Having  an  officer  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle  offers  obvious  visual 
superiority.  The  officer  watching  the  passenger  side  of  a  small  pick-up 
truck  in  Virginia  was  able  to  see  a  violator  reach  toward  a  cocked  semi- 
automatic lying  beside  him  on  the  seat  and  push  off  the  safety.  When  the 
officer  yelled  out  a  warning  to  his  partner,  the  offender  realized  there 
were  more  officers  deployed  than  he'd  thought.  He  quickly  pulled  his 
hand  away  and  surrendered  without  resistance. 
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Besides  the  Threat  Zones  grouped  around  the  violator  vehicle, 
there's  also  a  Cite  Zone,  where  you  write  your  citation.  This  satellite 
zone  is  moveable  at  your  option,  but  some  locations  are  better  than 
others. 

In  your  front  passenger  seat,  for  instance,  you  are  less  likely  to  be  in 
a  direct  line  of  fire  from  the  violator  vehicle  than  behind  your  steering 
wheel.  By  keeping  your  ticket  book  up  at  eye  level  as  you  write,  rather 
than  resting  it  on  your  lap  so  you  have  to  lower  your  head,  you  can 
maintain  good  peripheral  vision  on  your  principal  Problem  Area  and 
Areas  of  Responsibility.  Keep  the  passenger  door  open  to  facilitate  a  fast 
exit,  if  necessary.  If  someone  approaches  and  tries  to  slam  that  door  while 
you're  in  the  passenger  seat,  you  can  repel  them  by  drawing  your  knees 
toward  your  chest  and  kicking  out  on  the  door  hard  enough  to  knock 
them  down. 

You'll  have  more  physical  mobility  and  more  of  your  patrol  car  as 
cover  if  you  stand  near  your  right  rear  fender,  with  your  front  passenger 
door  open.  Here  the  violator  will  have  to  make  a  major,  detectable 
movement  to  Locate  and  Attack  you.  Don't  stand  directly  behind  your 
patrol  car  but  slightly  to  the  side  so  you're  likelier  to  be  clear  of  the  crash 
if  you  are  rear-ended  by  a  drunk  or  reckless  driver.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  problem,  especially  on  nighttime  stops,  because  drunks 
sometimes  perceive  stationary  tail  lights,  hazard  lights  or  flashing 
emergency  lights  as  highway  markers  they  should  try  to  drive  between. 
From  this  location,  you  may  be  able  to  look  under,  over  or  through  your 
emergency  light  bar  to  maintain  your  visual  on  the  violator  vehicle.  If 
shooting  starts,  you  can  drop  down  beside  the  wheel  and  right  rear 
quarter-panel  out  of  sight.  If  you  are  a  motor  officer,  you  can  use  the  right 
rear  of  the  violator  vehicle  as  your  Cite  Zone  with  the  same  advantage, 
provided  the  driver  is  the  vehicle's  only  occupant.  This  tactic  should 
never  be  bastardized  as  it  was  recently  in  the  Midwest,  however.  The 
officer  was  on  the  passenger  side  of  the  vehicle  writing  the  ticket  with  his 
book  on  top  of  the  car — and  with  the  violator  standing  directly  behind 
him. 


Locations  that  may  be  convenient,  but  are  also  dangerous. 
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What  they  see  (left)  and 
what  you  see  from  inside 
using  the  front  right 
passenger  seat  The  cite 
book  is  held  up  against  the 
dash  so  you  can  periodically 
glance  at  the  subject  vehicle 
to  maintain  visual  contact. 


Standing  to  the  right  rear 
and  slightly  to  the  side 
affords  the  best  concealment 
|!eftl.  Above  right,  you  see 
how  this  location  also 
allows  you  to  surveil  the 
violator  between  the  roof 
and  the  light  bar. 
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Above  all,  DO  NOT  PLACE  THE  VIOLATOR  INSIDE  YOUR 
PATROL  CAR  BESIDE  YOU  while  you  write  the  citation.  There  he  has 
ready  access  to  everything  you  have  that  he  can  reach,  probably  including 
your  sidearm,  and  to  any  radio  intelligence  you  receive  about  him  at  the 
same  instant  you  hear  it.  Violators  and  their  passengers  are  unpredict- 
able. While  a  speeder  sat  inside  a  trooper's  car  on  the  West  Coast, 
listening  to  him  run  a  warrants  check,  a  passenger  who'd  been  left 
behind  in  the  violator's  car  suddenly  drove  off  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
Keeping  the  violator  beside  him,  the  trooper  gave  chase.  The  pursuit 
lasted  for  13  miles  at  speeds  up  to  100  m.p.h.  and  ended  when  the  suspect 
lost  control  and  struck  a  fire  hydrant.  Later  the  trooper  discovered  what 
an  incredibly  close  call  he'd  had:  both  subjects  were  wanted  for  robbery 
and  in  their  car  was  a  ski  mask,  a  sawed-off  shotgun  and  other  contra- 
band. There  also  was  a  big  dog  which,  when  the  trooper  ran  past  the 
wrecked  car  to  catch  the  driver,  attacked  the  officer,  knocked  him  down 
and  chewed  his  face.  Despite  a  legion  of  horror  stories,  highway  patrol 
officers,  especially,  persist  in  sharing  their  front  seats  with  violators, 
usually  without  even  searching  the  persons  they're  allowing  to  enter 
their  "sanctuary."  In  some  cases,  officers  even  put  prisoners  in  the  front 
passenger  seat,  handcuffed  in  front. 

As  you  walk  from  the  violator  vehicle  to  the  Cite  Zone  you've 
selected,  do  not  lose  visual  contact  with  your  principal  Problem  Area,  the 
violator  vehicle.  By  twisting  slightly,  you  can  keep  looking  behind  you  to 
observe  the  vehicle,  while  appearing  just  to  be  checking  it  over  for 
possible  safety  violations. 

When  you  return  to  present  the  citation,  be  alert  to  changes  that 
may  have  occurred  in  your  absence.  A  passenger  who  was  asleep  may  now 
be  awake  or  a  weapon  may  be  newly  visible.  Returning  a  violator's 
license,  one  Wisconsin  officer  again  shined  his  flashlight  into  the  rear 
seat,  as  he'd  done  before.  Only  this  time,  he  saw  the  barrel  of  a  sawed-off 
shotgun  sticking  out  on  the  floor.  He'd  missed  it  earlier — when  it  had 
been  concealed  between  the  driver's  legs. 

Each  new  approach  to  the  vehicle  is  like  a  new  stop.  Don't  be  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  initial  encounter.  Your  threat 
assessment  should  be  just  as  active  the  second  time  up  as  the  first, 
attuned  for  even  subtle  signals  that  your  risk  has  changed. 

Your  return  to  your  vehicle  should  be  survival-oriented,  as  well. 
One  California  motor  officer  maintained  the  tactical  edge  throughout 
the  stop  of  a  young  driver  and  his  female  companion.  But  as  the  officer 
headed  back  to  his  bike  after  handing  the  driver  a  citation,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  car.  Several  shots  rang  out  from  that  unmonitored  Problem 
Area.  The  officer  was  hit  three  times,  and  then  was  disarmed  as  he  lay 
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Searches 

There  will  be  times  during  some  vehicle  stops  when  yOu  develop 
probable  cause  to  search  the  interior,  without  sufficient  evidence  yet  to 
make  an  arrest  or  to  initiate  full  high-risk  procedures.  NEVER  TRY  TO 
SEARCH  AN  OCCUPIED  VEHICLE. 

If  you  are  alone  and  dealing  with  a  lone  driver,  you  can  place  him  in 
your  patrol  car  (if  it's  partitioned)  after  searching  him  first.  At  night,  turn 
off  your  headlights,  turn  on  your  interior  lights  and  turn  your  lighted 
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High-Risk  Stops 

So  far  we've  discussed  only  stops  of  unknown  risk,  where  there  is 
no  initial  evidence  of  threat.  Where  there  is  presumption  of  risk,  you  are 
a  lot  more  high-profile  with  your  tactics.  That  includes  cases  where  your 
NCIC  check  indicates  the  car  you're  about  to  stop  is  stolen.. .or  where 
the  driver  or  a  passenger  fits  the  description  of  a  suspect  who  is  reported 
to  have  displayed  firearms  or  is  wanted  for  a  serious  crime ...  or  where  a 
traffic  violator  suddenly  rabbits  into  a  high-speed  chase. . .  or  where  your 
intuition  and  experience  warn  you  that  something's  hinky.  Here  you 
want  to  give  yourself,  not  the  driver,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

To  effect  an  arrest  under  such  circumstances,  suspects  must  be 
removed  from  their  vehicle  while  you  remain  at  a  distance,  with  your 
sidearm  or  shotgun  in  position.  One  of  the  few  absolutes  in  officer 
survival  applies  to  high-risk  stops:  never  EVER  approach  an  occupied 
vehicle. 


There's  a  near-absolute,  too:  except  in  rare  cases,  DO  NOT  attempt 
one  of  these  stops  ALONE.  There  may  be  some  occasions  in  whieh  your 
threat  assessment  indicates  that  you  have  hope  of  controlling  the  Prob- 
lem Areas  and  Areas  of  Responsibility  you're  taced  with  by  yourself.  For 
example,  you  may  stop  a  robbery  suspect  who's  riding  a  motorcycle,  and 
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you  can  see  he  has  no  backup  support  and  no  effective  cover  opportunity. 
Or  you  may  stop  someone  who  moments  earlier  beat  his  wife  in  a 
domestic  row  and  then  fled  in  the  family  car.  You  can  be  reasonably 
certain  he  has  no  hidden  passengers  and  that  you're  confronting  him  one- 
on-one.  Even  then,  you're  incurring  certain  risks  you  should  be  aware  of; 
it's  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  you  as  a  single  officer  to  give 
commands,  make  arrests  and  provide  firearms  control  when  you  may  be 
up  against  violent  resistance.  But  for  certain  in  any  case  where  you're 
outnumbered  or  for  any  other  reason  feel  you  may  be  stretching  beyond 
the  point  where  you  can  protect  yourself,  hold  back  until  you  get  support 
there,  regardless  of  how  long  it  takes. 

Resist  the  kind  of  impulsive  action  orientation  that  could  have 
easily  proved  tragic  for  a  West  Coast  trooper.  During  a  high-speed  chase, 
a  small  pickup  truck,  later  found  to  be  stolen,  spun  out  of  control  and 
landed  against  a  fence  along  a  freeway  ramp.  As  the  teen-age  driver 
struggled  with  the  gear  shift,  the  officer  drove  his  patrol  car  directly  up 
against  the  front  bumper  of  the  truck  to  block  its  escape.  The  officer  then 
exited  into  the  open  with  his  sidearm  drawn.  The  suspect  lowered  his 
hands  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  but  finally  surrendered.  Within  his 
reach  was  a  .30-30  rifle  lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.  During  the  chase,  he 
had  fully  loaded  it  and  put  a  round  in  the  chamber,  intending  to  shoot  the 
trooper.  He  changed  his  mind  at  the  last  moment. 


Here  an  officer  pulled  up  alongside  this  pick-up  camper,  which  he  knew  was  stolen, 
exited  and  was  shot  and  killed.  He  had  called  for  back-up  but  didn't  wait. 


Restraining  yourself  may  mean  following  the  suspect  to  another 
location  or  jurisdiction  where  backup  is  available.  Or  radioing  ahead  to 
arrange  a  roadblock.  Or  you  may  initiate  the  stop  by  halting  the  suspect 
vehicle  and  then  freeze  the  process  by  attempting  a  bluff  containment 
until  help  arrives.  That  is,  you: 

•  locate  the  stop  to  your  advantage.  Halting  the  vehicle  on  a  high 
bridge  or  pulled  so  close  to  parked  cars  that  the  right  doors  can't  be 
opened,  for  example,  limits  escape  opportunities.  In  bad  weather,  you 
may  be  able  to  position  yourself  under  an  overpass,  with  the  suspect  car 
exposed  to  the  elements.  (If  the  suspect  vehicle  stops  suddenly  before  you 
intend  it  to,  consider  accelerating  around  it.  Offenders  may  try  this, 
especially  just  around  a  blind  corner  or  by  using  their  hand  brake  so  as 
not  to  flash  their  tail  lights,  in  hopes  of  startling  you  into  stopping  cold 
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where  you  are  powerless  to  defend  yourself.  Keep  going  past  the  vehicle 
until  you  are  in  a  protected  position.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  two 
Canadian  constables,  who  stopped  close  in  front  of  a  vehicle  that  braked 
suddenly.  They  then  got  out  and  approached  the  driver.  In  effect,  they 
placed  themselves  in  a  "free  fire"  zone.  The  driver,  a  commando  fanatic, 
opened  up  with  a  volley  of  rifle  shots  and  killed  one  of  the  officers.) 
Stopping  to  the  rear,  you  should  be  back  about  30  to  40  feet  to  buy  time 
and  distance.  At  night,  ideally,  you  want  yourself  concealed  in  darkness, 
the  suspects  exposed  in  light. 

•  illuminate  the  suspect  vehicle.  Even  in  daylight,  your  high  beams, 
spotlight(s)  and  an  ultra-powerful  auxiliary  light  mounted  on  your  light 
bar  can  enhance  your  vision  and  hamper  the  suspects'.  Before  you  go  on 
patrol,  either  an  auxiliary  light  or  your  spotlight  can  be  set  at  a  level  to  hit 
directly  in  the  eyes  of  a  driver  of  average  height  exiting  a  vehicle. 

*get  behind  cover.  If  better  cover  than  your  patrol  car  is  available, 
leave  your  vehicle.  You  may  still  be  able  to  use  your  outside  speaker  to 
broadcast  commands  to  the  suspects.  If  radio  traffic  can  be  fed  into  your 
RA.  system  and  you  have  a  secondary,  low-traffic  channel  available,  set 
your  radio  to  that  frequency.  You  can  now  relay  your  commands  through 
your  speaker  from  a  remote  location  via  your  portable.  The  suspects  will 
likely  believe  you  are  still  in  your  patrol  car.  In  addressing  the  suspects, 
always  use  the  term  "we"  when  referring  to  yourself,  to  imply  the 
presence  of  other  officers.  And  if  you  do  leave  your  vehicle  in  cold 
weather,  be  sure  to  take  your  gloves  along. 

•  announce  your  purpose.  You  want  to  eliminate  all  doubt  as  to  your 
identity,  intent  and  ability.  After  identifying  your  agency,  state  the  reason 
for  the  stop.  Example:  "You  are  under  arrest.  You  are  robbery  suspects. 
We  believe  you  are  armed  and  dangerous."  This  informs  true  suspects,  as 
well  as  mistaken  ones,  that  this  is  serious  business  and  adds  a  degree  of 
reasonableness  to  your  demeanor.  This  may  later  prove  helpful  in  court. 

If  your  announcement  is  in  English  and  the  suspects  don't  speak 
that  language,  your  initial  dialogue  and  subsequent  instructions  may  not 
be  comprehended.  This  may  be  true  with  intoxicated  subjects,  too.  Under 
these  circumstances,  offenders  may  get  out  of  the  car  and  come  back 
toward  you  to  see  why  you've  stopped  them.  Be  prepared  to  make  a 
tactical  retreat  if  they  attempt  to  approach  your  position.  Above  all,  don't 
let  their  supposed  inability  to  understand  you  lure  you  into  attempting  to 
approach  them. 

•order  the  suspect  vehicle  immobilized.  If  it  has  been  hot-wired, 
there  may  be  no  ignition  key.  A  command  simply  to  "shut  off  your 
engine"  rather  than  "turn  off  your  key"  will  cover  all  circumstances 
When  the  engine's  off,  have  the  driver  place  the  keys,  if  any,  on  the  roof  or 
drop  them  on  the  ground.  Throwing  them  out  the  window  may  rocket 
them  into  a  snowbank,  a  field,  heavy  traffic  or  some  other  place  where 
recovery  will  be  tough. 

•  command  the  occupant(s)  to  stay  inside.  So  long  as  everyone  is 
inside,  your  Problem  Areas  are  consolidated  If  you  order  the  suspects  to 
prone  out  on  the  pavement  while  you're  alone,  as  some  observers  recom- 
mend, you  expand  your  Problem  Areas — and  their  mobility — beyond 
what  even  your  trained  mind  may  be  able  to  deal  with.  A  rural  Illinois 
officer  one  ni^ht  allowed  seven  occupants  of  a  car  he'd  stopped  on  a  drug 
arrest  to  get  out  while  he  waited  for  backup.  They  quickly  spread  out  all 
over  the  highway  and  into  the  ditches.  One  slipped  on  wet  grass  and 
broke  a  leg.  Had  they  turned  violent,  the  otficer  would  have  had  little 
hope 
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Some  officers  order  all  occupants  to  roll  down  the  window  nearest 
them  and  stick  their  hands  outside,  with  fingers  spread  and  palms  turned 
so  these  Areas  of  Responsibility  can  be  kept  under  surveillance.  With 
this  option,  cold  can  be  used  to  your  advantage  in  winter  by  having  the 
suspects  remove  gloves.  After  a  bit  their  hands  may  be  cold  enough  to 
affect  their  shooting  accuracy.  The  hands-out  tactic  can  work  well  on 
vehicles  with  tinted  glass  and  other  barriers  to  seeing  inside.  But  keep  in 
mind  that  having  a  suspect  lower  a  window  gets  his  hand  out  of  sight 
temporarily  and  puts  it  in  the  vicinity  of  where  firearms  are  often 
hidden.  With  the  glass  lowered,  it's  easier  for  him  to  suddenly  stick  a  gun 
out  and  shoot  you. 

A  better  option  where  visibility  inside  permits  is  for  the  suspects  to 
interlace  their  fingers  behind  their  heads,  elbows  out  to  the  side.  If  the  car 
is  well-illuminated,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  seeing  an  early  warning  of 
movement.  Unless  a  nearby  window  was  already  down  when  you  initi-" 
ated  the  stop,  a  suspect  in  order  to  shoot  will  have  to  open  a  door,  lower  a 
window  or  shoot  through  glass.  The  latter  constitutes  a  strong  psycho- 
logical barrier  to  most  people.  If  one  or  more  suspects  do  fire,  the  sound  of 
the  gun  going  off  inside  the  vehicle  will  be  so  deafening  it  may  seriously 
disorient  them  in  terms  of  their  immediate  follow-through  ability. 
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•  maintain  surveillance  with  a  shotgun  or  rifle  trained  on  the 
suspect(s).  With  the  prospect  of  having  to  fire  at  assailants  inside  a  car,  a 
long  gun  with  good  penetrating  power  is  highly  desirable.  So  is  their 
knowing  that  they  are  in  your  cone  of  fire.  In  California,  one  suspect  said 
the  only  reason  he  decided  to  launch  a  fatal  attack  during  a  vehicle  stop 
was  because  he  knew  no  one  had  a  gun  on  him. 

e  stabilize  the  situation  until  you  have  enough  manpower  to  pro- 
ceed. Finish  the  stop  ONLY  when  the  balance  of  power  is  in  your  favor. 
Meantime,  creativity  may  buttress  your  bluff.  Some  officers  patrolling 
remote  areas  alone  secure  a  spare  helmet  on  their  passenger  headrest  to 
simulate  a  partner.  One  carries  a  tape  recording  of  a  German  shepherd, 
snarling  and  barking,  that  he  can  activate  over  his  P.A.  periodically  on  a 
portable  recorder  to  make  it  appear  he  has  a  K-9  with  him.  In  any  case, 
tell  the  suspects  they  are  under  control.  If  you  sound  convincing,  they'll 
be  encouraged  to  act  accordingly. 

Display  cases  in  police  department  lobbies  are  filled  with  the 
badges  of  dead  officers  who  didn't  have  the  patience  or  confidence  to 
wait... or  who  bought  into  the  lethal  philosophy  that  "if  backup  is  an 
hour  away,  you  have  to  go  it  alone."  A  12-year  officer  in  New  York  stopped 
a  vehicle  suspected  of  being  used  in  a  series  of  neighborhood  robberies. 
Without  waiting  for  backup,  he  approached  and  was  shot  by  the  driver 
with  a  .38.  Although  the  officer  returned  fire  and  wounded  his  assailant, 
the  suspect  backed  the  vehicle  over  him,  snagged  him  on  the  undercar- 
riage, then  roared  down  the  street  for  seven  blocks,  dragging  and  mutilat- 
ing his  body.  In  Alabama,  a  single  trooper  approached  two  vehicles  he 
knew  to  be  occupied  by  robbery  suspects.  One  subject  partly  opened  a 
door  and  shot  the  trooper  down  with  a  .44  Magnum,  then  exited  and 
finished  him  off  with  rounds  to  his  chest. 

With  persistence  and  insistence,  backup  often  is  more  available 
than  you  may  imagine,  even  in  rural  areas.  An  officer  who  radioed  that 
he  was  being  fired  on  in  a  remote  farm  hamlet  in  Michigan  drew  an 
estimated  60  officers  to  the  scene,  some  riding  three  or  four  to  a  car  from 
80  miles  away!  If  you  really  cannot  get  help,  you  can  always  let  the 
suspects  go.  The  law  does  not  demand  that  you  complete  any  arrest  at  the 
sacrifice  of  your  own  life. 

With  help  on  hand,  the  placement  of  officers  and  additional  patrol 
cars  is  the  first  step  in  avoiding  the  unorganized,  free-for-all  "clus- 
terfuck"  approach  so  common — and  so  hazardous — on  high-risk  stops. 
Each  officer  at  the  scene  should  have  an  assigned  responsibility  Other- 
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wise,  too  many  officers  may  be  as  much  a  threat  to  your  safety  as  too  few, 
for  one  or  more  are  bound  to  try  to  force  themselves  into  the  action 
inappropriately.  Don't  try  to  impose  one  rigid  format  on  every  situation, 
however.  Specific  settings  and  circumstances  will  change  on  practically 
every  high-risk  stop  you  make.  You  want  flexibility  to  adapt  your 
positioning  to  the  nature  of  the  threat,  to  the  manpower  available  and  to 
the  surrounding  environment — while  still  respecting  sound  tactical 
principles. 

Good  placement  always  promotes: 

1.  cover  for  the  officers  involved; 

2.  separation  of  officers,  so  they  are  not  bunched  in  a  single  line  of 
fire  from  the  suspect  vehicle; 

3.  surveillance  of  the  Problem  Area  and  all  Areas  of  Responsibility; 

4.  fields  of  fire  from  your  side  that  encompass  the  vehicle  and  all 
suspects  without  endangering  any  officers  or  innocent 
onlookers; 

5.  light  control  to  your  advantage; 

6.  maneuverability; 

7.  efficient  arrest  procedures,  and 

8.  perimeter  control,  if  possible. 

These  principles  apply  regardless  of  the  number  of  officers 
involved. 

As  illustration  for  how  ignoring  or  observing  these  considerations 
can  impact  the  tactical  integrity  of  a  stop,  assume  you  respond  as  a  single 
backup  on  a  two-officer  stop.  If  you  pull  up  behind  the  first  officer  with 
your  lights  on  and  he  is  still  in  his  patrol  car,  you  silhouette  his  position, 
making  him  an  easier  target.  If  you  park  bumper-to-bumper  with  him, 
you  eliminate  his  chance  of  a  tactical  retreat.  If  you  park  exactly  parallel 
to  him,  you  lose  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  your  headlights  in 
illuminating  the  suspect  vehicle.  If  you  run  from  your  patrol  car  and 
position  yourself  behind  his  right  rear  fender,  a  spot  some  officers  favor, 
you  limit  your  visibility  and  make  yourself  vulnerable  to  ricochet  fire  off 
the  side  of  the  car.  Also,  you'll  likely  prove  distracting  to  the  primary 
officer,  because  officers  tend  to  glance  around  any  time  someone  is 
behind  them  to  check  on  their  actions,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  pull  along  the  left  side  of  his  patrol  car  and 
angle  your  car  toward  the  suspect  vehicle  about  15°,  you  maximize  your 
light  capability.  Also  you  provide  a  good  angle  of  fire  for  yourself  if  you 
have  to  remain  in  the  driver's  seat  because  of  inadequate  cover  else- 
where. You'll  have  some  cover  protection  from  the  engine  block  and  the 
windshield  post.  Because  you  are  laterally  separated  from  the  primary 
officer,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  single  gunman  to  pin  you  both  down.  Both 
patrol  cars  can- back  up,  if  necessary.  If  manpower  permits  an  additional 
officer  to  deploy  to  the  front  passenger  seat  of  the  primary  vehicle  (or 
flank  out  to  suitable  cover  nearby),  your  combined  visual  expands  to 
include  the  Areas  of  Responsibility  on  both  sides  of  the  suspect  car.  You 
have  good  fields  of  fire  on  anyone  exiting  that  vehicle  from  any  door  or 
the  trunk.  As  the  stop  progresses,  you  can  move  to  an  arrest  position 
without  creating  or  entering  a  cross  fire,  and  so  on. 

The  primary  officer  alone  should  issue  commands  to  the  suspect(s), 
regardless  of  the  number  of  officers  deployed.  This  minimizes  confusion 
and  contradiction.  As  primary  officer,  keep  your  sidearm  at  firing  level. 
Visually  and  verbally  focus  on  each  suspect  who  exits  as  your  Problem 
Area,  until  that  individual  is  in  a  controlled  position. 
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If  there  are  only  two  of  you,  your  partner  can  initially  keep  a 
shotgun  trained  on  the  suspect  vehicle  and  later  serve  as  control-and- 
arrest  officer.  If  you're  partners  in  the  same  car,  he  can  occupy  your 
passenger  seat;  if  he's  backup,  he  can  initially  stay  in  his  front  seat, 
unless  better  cover  is  available  nearby. 

Various  options  are  available  for  deploying  additional  patrol  cars 
and  officers.  If  a  third  patrol  car  arrives,  one  possibility  is  for  it  to  pull 
into  a  crosswise  position  a  distance  behind  the  first  two  cars.  This  angle 
eliminates  a  lasting  silhouetting  from  that  car's  headlights  and  also 
provides  something  of  a  blockade  for  traffic  coming  from  the  rear.  The 
officer  from  this  patrol  car  can  deploy  to  the  passenger  side  of  your 
backup's  vehicle  and  help  in  guarding  the  Areas  of  Responsibility  on  the 
left  side  of  the  suspect  car.  This  support  will  be  important,  because  as 
primary  officer  you  are  bound  to  experience  some  separation  of  focus  in 
trying  to  give  commands,  monitor  each  exiting  suspect  and  maintain 
firearms  readiness.  The  third  officer  may  also  become  the  control-and- 
arrest  officer,  depending  on  your  stop  procedure.  However,  this  third  car 
should  be  positioned  far  enough  back  that  the  first  two  cars  can  swing  out 
around  it  in  reverse  if  a  sudden  retreat  is  necessary. 


(bottom)  it  your  first  back-up  approaches  by  passing  the  suspect  car,  he's 
heading  into  the  kill  zone  Wetter  that  he  approach  from  your  rear.  If  that  is 
not  possible,  give  him  a  perimeter  position  ahead  of  the  suspect  vehicle. 
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What  you  see  is  a  patrol 
car -to- suspect  vehicle 
distance  of  twelve  feet . . .  and 
look  at  the  surprise!  At  a 
distance  of  30-40  feet,  the 
trunk  suspect  would  have  a 
harder  time  getting  on  target, 
especially  at  night. 


Positioning  tor  th«_-  two  primary  units  as  well  as  additional  principal  units.  Roth  Units  1  and  2 
have  room  to  back  up  quickly  if  escape  is  necessary.  The  driver  of  Unit  3  moves  forward  to  Unit 
2  and  takes  a  cover  position  on  its  passenger  side.  The  driver  of  Unit  4  parks  where  his  vehicle 
blocks  oft  side-street  traffic.  He  then  moves  forward  to  become  the  passenger  otticer  in  Unit  I.  He 
and  the  driver  in  Unit  2  are  armed  with  shotguns. 


A  fourth  patrol  car  approaching  from  the  rear  can  make  a  U-turn 
before  reaching  the  third  unit  and  park  facing  back  into  traffic,  with 
headlights  and  flashers  on  as  a  warning.  That  officer  can  move  to  the 
passenger  seat  of  your  primary  unit  (or  flank  out  to  better  cover),  to 
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provide  shotgun  surveillance  of  the  right  side  of  the  suspect  vehicle.  If 
he's  able  to  flank  out,  his  intelligence-gathering  from  that  unexpected 
angle  can  be  very  important. 

Additional  officers,  if  any,  can  help  in  securing  prisoners  away  from 
the  primary  and  secondary  patrol  cars,  can  serve  as  forward  observers  or 
can  establish  outer  perimeter  control  to  block  off  traffic  flow  headed 
toward  the  stop. 

Generally,  the  primary  officer,  regardless  of  rank,  controls  the 
response  deployment  as  well  as  dialogue  with  the  suspect(s).  A  superior 
officer  can  direct  arriving  officers  to  the  positions  requested  by  the 
primary  officer,  or  according  to  your  department's  written  policy,  if  one 
exists.  As  with  tactical  deployment  in  other  high-risk  situations,  how- 
ever, positioning  for  a  high-risk  vehicle  stop  MUST  be  rehearsed  on  a 
regular  basis,  or  it  will  deteriorate  under  stress,  with  participants  who 
have  not  practiced. 

There  are  other  possibilities  for  how  to  position  vehicles  on  a  high- 
risk  stop.  These,  too,  have  to  be  rehearsed.  Certainly  some  are  safer  than 
others,  and  some  are  nothing  more  than  the  technique  shown  on  the 
previous  page  being  adapted  to  existing  road  and  environmental  condi- 
tions. For  your  analysis  we  share  with  you  six  alternative  stop  positions. 
All  are  currently  being  used  in  the  field  and  are  being  taught  to  officers. 
To  evaluate  each  one,  list  what  you  see  as  the  strong  points  and  weak 
points  for  each  positioning.  Some  observations  appear  following  the  last 
illustration  in  the  series.  You  can  compare  your  reactions  to  those  of 
fellow  officers  who  have  studied  these  configurations  and  experimented 
with  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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Position  1.  This  has  been  a  popular  two-vehicle  positioning.  However, 
today  many  regard  it  as  obsolete  for  these  reasons: 

L.  Both  patrol  cars  are  parked  too  close  to  the  suspect  car. 

2.  A  45°  angular  parking  position  reduces  or  eliminates  high  beam 
effectiveness. 

3.  Passenger  officer  in  Unit  2  presents  a  cross-fire  problem  for  the 
driver  of  Unit  I. 

4  Passenger  officer  in  Unit  1  is  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  from  the 
suspect  vehicle,  especially  from  its  passenger  side. 

5.  A  tactical  retreat  by  Unit  1  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
unless  the  shoulder  of  the  road  permitted  such  an  exit. 

Position  2.  This  procedure  has  some  very  positive  features: 

1 .  An  effective  distance  exists  between  the  suspect  vehicle  and  Units 

1-3. 

2.  Officers  are  well  separated,  minimizing  the  bunching  effect. 

3.  Officers  are  able  to  maintain  good  illumination  of  the  suspect  car. 

4.  Unit  3's  position  shuts  down  traffic  coming  up  from  the  rear. 

5.  All  three  patrol  cars  could  exit  the  scene  if  necessary. 

There  are  some  considerations  to  this  stop  positioning  which  must  also 
be  considered: 

1 .  Officers  in  Unit  2  and  Unit  3  have  to  be  careful  not  to  park  too  far 
forward  or  they  become  back  lit  by  Unit  l's  lights. 

2.  On  a  busy  road  at  night,  Unit  3  would  probably  emit  blinding  light 
at  civilian  vehicles  heading  toward  the  suspect  vehicle.  This 
problem  could  be  reduced  by  parking  Unit  2  and  Unit  3  at  a  slight 
angle  to  the  suspect  car.  Better  yet,  have  perimeter  control  shut 
down  traffic  totally. 

Position  3.  This  positioning  has  some  major  problems  to  deal  with: 

1.  Unit  1  is  parked  too  close  to  the  suspect  car. 

2.  Because  of  positioning,  Unit  1  and  Unit  2  are  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  aim  their  highbeams  at  the  suspect  car  for  general  illumi- 
nation and  visual  tracking  ot  suspects  should  they  flee  on  foot. 

3.  If  Unit  2  has  lights  left  on,  the  Unit  1  officer  will  be  silhouetted. 

4.  Unit  2  officer  has  a  poor  visual  on  the  suspect  car,  especially  the 
driver's  side. 

5.  Officer  in  Unit  I  has  the  luxury  of  a  back-up  officer.  However, 
Officer  2's  position  makes  his  value  limited.  Officer  2  is  also 
standing  to  the  rear  of  Officer  1  which  can  be  dangerous. 

6.  Unit  1  could  not  make  a  tactical  retreat. 

Position  4.  This  one  has  advantages  outweighing  disadvantages  and 
could  be  effective  even  with  van  stops.  Advantages  include: 

1.  Excellent  distance  kept  between  officers  and  suspect  vehicle. 

2.  All  highbeams  are  aimed  at  the  suspect  vehicle  for  a  solid  bath  of 
light. 

3.  All  officers  are  separated,  yet  they  are  in  visual  contact  with  each 
other.  This  separation  would  probably  be  a  real  obstacle  to  a 
hostile  occupant  of  the  suspect  car. 

4.  Both  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  van  are  covered. 

5.  All  three  patrol  cars  could  retreat  if  they  had  to. 

When  applying  this  position,  realize  that  there  may  be  limitations  due  to 
the  type  of  road. 


In 
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Position  5.  Good  points  here  include: 

1.  Passenger  officer  from  Unit  2  flanking  out  to  cover  (should  be 
behind  tree)  to  observe  movement  inside  the  suspect  car. 

2.  Good  distance  between  suspect  vehicle  and  patrol  cars. 
There  are  some  problems,  however,  with  this  positioning  to  consider: 

1.  Single  file  positioning  (with  Units  2-4  blacked  out)  is  really  more 
appropriate  on  a  narrow  street.  Given  that  environment,  this 
positioning  might  have  more  validity. 

2.  A  tactical  retreat  for  Unit  2  and  Unit  3  would  be  difficult  or 
impossible. 

Position  6.  Another  stop  positioning  with  some  strengths  and  some 
weaknesses.  Strengths  include: 

1.  Deployment  of  Unit  3  for  perimeter  control.  Might  be  better  to 
park  even  further  back  from  the  suspect  car  and  still  be  out  of 
cross-fire  range  of  Unit  1  and  Unit  2. 

2.  Good  lighting  on  the  suspect  car. 

3.  Good  escape  routes  for  all  patrol  cars. 

But  there  are  a  few  problems  here  to  consider.  Did  you  notice: 

1.  Unit  1  is  probably  parked  too  far  from  the  suspect  car  to  detect 
subtle  movement  inside. 

2.  Units  1  and  2  are  parked  too  far  apart  from  each  other,  which  may 
result  in  verbal  communication  between  officers  being  overheard 
by  suspects. 

What  you  should  consider  now  are  ways  in  which  the  best  features  of 
these  examples  can  be  adapted  to  your  current  high-risk  stop  posi- 
tioning. Then  role-playing  will  help  give  you  the  crisis  rehearsal  you 
need  to  perform  that  revision  under  the  stress  of  an  actual  stop. 


Picture  yourself  as  the  primary  officer  here.  You  are  starting  to  give  verbal 
commands.  One  back-up  unit  is  parked  to  your  left  and  you  are  waiting 
for  other  officers.  Suddenly  this  is  what  you  see  of  your  high-risk  occupants 
In  a  split-second  they  will  both  take  off  on  foot.  What  do  you  do- 
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In  this  situation,  one  option  that  you  and  your  back-up  have  is  a 
tactical  retreat.  Then  a  re-evaluation  of  the  situation  tint  you  also  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  apply  Tactical  Thinking  in  another  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  high-risk  suspects  who  won't  cooperate  and  flee  on  toot. 
Let's  explore  for  a  moment  the  thinking  behind  your  other  option. 

As  the  two  visible  suspects  leave,  the  male  is  running  laterally  away 
to  the  left,  maybe  to  a  tree.  The  female  runs  laterally  into  the  cornfield 
and  has  an  excellent  opportunity,  like  her  partner,  to  double-hack  and 
come  around  to  the  rear  of  the  patrol  cars  and  open  fire  [a  proven  terrorist 
tactic|.  If  you  and  your  partner  maintain  your  original  positions  inside 
your  vehicles  because  you  assume  you  have  good  cover  and  concealment, 
you  made  a  poor  judgment.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  for  you  two  to 
defend  yourselves  from  your  present  position. 

Think  back  to  the  offenders'  Thought  Processes  necessary  for  an 
assault.  They  have  already  Located  you  prior  to  their  exit  C  )nce  they  run, 
you  temporarily  lose  the  ability  to  Locate  them.  The  offenders  at  this 
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point  have  four  Problem  Areas  (two  officers,  two  patrol  cars).  But  you  and 
your  back-up  have  a  total  of  five  Problem  Areas  (two  suspects,  the  van 
which  may  still  contain  additional  hazards,  the  tree  area  and  the  corn- 
field). The  way  to  compensate  for  this  limitation  is  to  increase  the 
offenders'  Problem  Areas  and  eliminate  their  first  Thought  Process,  their 
ability  to  Locate  you. 

When  you  and  your  back-up  stay  low  and  quickly  move  to  cover 
behind  trees  (not  too  close  together)  when  the  offenders  run,  you  have 
achieved  your  goal  of  increasing  the  number  of  offender  Problem  Areas 
because  you  now  have  added  the  row  of  trees  and  the  cornfield  to  their 
Problem  Areas  tor  a  total  of  six.  The  cornfield  is  added  because  they  may 
think  you  have  headed  into  that  area  to  arrest  the  female.  Now  you  have- 
far  better  odds  of  Locating  them  before  they  locate  you  two.  If  they  come 
around  from  behind  to  assault  the  patrol  cars  because  they  think  you 
both  arc  inside,  yon  arc  in  a  good  position  to  challenge  and  defend. 
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Once  the  stop  has  been  stabilized  with  everyone  in  position,  your 
commands  to  the  suspect(s)  as  primary  officer  should  be  loud,  clear,  brief 
and  specific.  Tell  them:  "Do  exactly  as  we  say  and  no  one  will  get  hurt. 
Do  not  move  suddenly  or  unless  you  are  told  to  do  so.  Always  move 
VERY. ..  SLOWLY.  We  will  tell  you  what  we  want  you  to  do.  But  do  not 
move  until  we  say,  'Do  it  now. . . "'  After  a  suspect  complies  with  an  order, 
tell  him:  "Don't  move  now!"  before  issuing  your  next  command. 

Remember:  the  most  dangerous  time  in  an  apprehension  is  imme- 
diately after  a  suspect  has  complied  with  an  order.  Your  natural  tendency 
then  is  to  relax.  The  suspect  may  know  that  and  exploit  it  for  attack. 

Where  the  environment  permits,  you'll  probably  want  to  bring  the 
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suspect(s)  out  on  the  driver's  side.  It's  usually  further  from  immediate 
cover  opportunities,  such  as  buildings,  parked  cars,  trees  and  ditches, 
and  this  will  help  discourage  escape  attempts. 

If  a  K-9  is  available,  the  dog,  placed  on  full  alert  and  probably 
barking,  will  add  dramatically  to  your  command  presence.  Advise  the 
suspects  in  advance  that  the  dog  will  be  used  to  stop  any  occupant  who 
tries  to  escape  or  act  aggressively  against  an  officer.  If  someone  does  run, 
the  dog  can  be  sent  after  him  without  an  officer  having  to  leave  cover  and 
be  exposed  to  risks  from  the  vehicle.  In  fact,  officers  should  not  give 
chase  immediately  in  that  case  because  the  dog  is  likely  trained  to  key  on 
the  nearest  moving  target,  in  uniform  or  not.  Escape  attempts,  inciden- 
tally, are  most  likely  either  immediately  after  you  stop  the  vehicle  or  as 
you  begin  to  remove  the  suspects.  The  favored  flight  paths  tend  to  be  to 
the  front  and  right  of  the  vehicle.) 

Beginning  with  the  driver,  clear  the  front  seat  of  occupants  first, 
then  the  back.  If  back  passengers  come  out  first,  then  those  in  front  may 
use  the  rear  doors  for  cover.  First  command  the  driver's  hands  out  the 
window,  then  tell  him  to  open  the  door  from  the  outside  and  follow  it  as 
he  swings  it  fully  open,  keeping  his  hands  through  the  window  frame. 
This  automatically  brings  him  out  of  the  car  facing  away  from  you  and 
the  other  officers.  Now,  command  him  to  raise  his  hands  high  in  the  air 
("Reach  for  the  stars!  Higher!")  and  sidestep  away  from  the  car.  Consider 
having  him  kick  the  door  shut  to  hamper  an  exit  by  another  occupant.  If 
he's  wearing  a  hat,  tell  him  to  knock  it  off,  to  eliminate  one  hiding  place 
for  weapons.  _ 

Have  him  make  a  slow  360°  turn  while  you  scrutinize  his  waist- 
band and  other  locations  for  weapons.  If  you  see  a  weapon  in  his  hand  or 
in  his  clothing,  immediately  command  him  to  face  away  from  you,  in 
order  to  maximize  his  Thought  Processes  and  hamper  his  ability  to 
attack.  Do  not  permit  him  to  keep  possession  of  the  weapon.  While  you 
and  other  officers  are  behind  cover  with  multiple  firearms  directed 
toward  him  and  the  vehicle  in  bright  light,  you  have  the  best  opportunity 
to  get  him  disarmed  safely.  If  the  weapon  is  not  already  in  his  hand, 
instruct  him  to  kneel  down,  slowly  withdraw  it  with  his  weak  hand  and 
lay  it  down.  Have  him  slide  it  as  far  as  possible  to  his  left  so  it  will  be  out 
of  immediate  reach  of  any  additional  suspects  who  exit  the  vehicle.  Then 
instruct  him  to  stand  and  back  away  from  it.  The  weapon  remains  there 
until  it  can  be  recovered  later  during  a  search  of  the  interior  and  trunk. 

When  ordering  occupants  out  of  a  two-door  vehicle,  be  especially 
alert  when  back-seat  passengers  tip  the  seat  back  forward  to  reach  the 
door.  Shotguns  and  other  firearms  are  sometimes  secreted  in  the  area 
where  the  seat  breaks  to  go  forward.  Because  the  suspect  will  naturally  be 
hunched  over  as  he  crawls  out,  these  weapons  can  easily  be  reached 
without  officers  detecting  furtive  moves. 

Where  the  suspect  goes  once  you  command  him  to  leave  the  "exit 
arena"  immediately  outside  the  vehicle  is  open  to  two  popular  schools  of 
thought. 

SCHOOL  NO.  1  says  you  "bring  him  back.  "  If  there  are  two  patrol 
cars  positioned  side  by  side  with  their  doors  open  to  the  rear  of  the 
stopped  vehicle,  for  instance,  you  can  command  the  suspect  to  walk 
backward  with  his  hands  up  high,  and  you  guide  him  between  the  two 
cars. 

Just  as  he  passes  the  front  bumpers,  order  him  to  stop,  then  to  drop 
to  his  knees.  This  not  only  helps  immobilize  him,  but  gets  him  below 
your  eye  level  so  he  doesn't  block  your  view  past  him  to  the  suspect  car. 
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You  want  him  down  before  he's  close  enough  to  throw  himself  against 
one  of  the  open  doors,  squashing  you  or  a  fellow  officer  positioned  behind 
it. Tell  him:  "Slowly...  bring  your  arms  behind  you.  Do  it  now!  Palms  up! 
Bring  your  hands  back  toward  us!  Farther! "  This  gets  his  arms  back  into 
a  swept-wing  position,  which  will  hamper  his  movement  and  set  him  up 
for  handcuffing. 

The  control-and-arrest  officer  now  moves  from  his  position  of  cover 
(ideally,  the  front  passenger  seat  of  the  second  patrol  car).  He  handcuffs 
the  suspect,  searches  him  and  places  him  in  the  back  seat  of  his  vehicle 
or,  better,  in  a  third  patrol  car  a  distance  away.  The  farther  prisoners  are 
kept  from  you,  the  primary  officer,  the  less  chance  they'll  disrupt  your 
concentration  on  other  suspects.  Also  at  a  distance,  they  hSve  more 
trouble  seeing  the  action  and  shouting  out  advice  or  intelligence  to  the 
suspects  you're  still  trying  to  control. 

A  variation  in  movement  can  be  used  if  there  are  only  two  of  you 
and  your  partner  is  positioned  on  the  passenger  side  of  your  patrol  car. 
Here  you  can  instruct  the  suspect  to  back  up  to  the  hood  of  your  vehicle, 
with  his  hands  back  in  a  handcuffing  position.  Your  partner  moves  up 
behind  the  fender  and  handcuffs  him  across  the  hood.  In  order  to 
physically  attack  your  partner,  the  suspect  will  have  to  go  around  or 
climb  over  the  front  of  your  car.  While  your  partner  controls  and  arrests, 
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you  keep  the  suspect  car  and  any  other  occupants  under  continual 
surveillance. 

Once  the  driver  is  handcuffed,  secured  and  questioned  about  other 
occupants  and  possible  weapons  in  the  suspect  vehicle,  the  next  subject  is 
ordered  out  and  controlled  in  the  same  fashion.  The  process  is  repeated 
until  the  vehicle  appears  to  be  empty  and  there  is  no  response  to  your 
bluff  command  for  the  "passenger  hidden  inside"  to  "sit  up  and  put  your 
hands  out  the  window  where  we  can  see  them."  After  that,  the  interior  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  trunk  are  searched. 

Some  officers  like  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  that  search  by  having 
the  last  suspect  removed  leave  the  door{s)  on  the  exit  side  open,  so  that  an 
officer  deployed  at  a  distance  to  that  side  may  be  able  to  see  inside  from 
behind  cover.  This  also  facilitates  a  K-9  being  sent  up  to  search  the 
interior.  The  last  suspect  also  can  take  the  keys  from  the  roof  and  open 
the  trunk.  He  is  then  told  to  place  the  keys  in  his  teeth  or  hold  them  in  his 
raised  hand  as  he  completes  his  movement  back  to  the  control -and-ar  rest 
officer.  Of  course,  if  the  suspect  vehicle  is  a  van,  you'll  want  the  last 
visible  occupant  out  to  open  the  rear  doors. 


If  you  plan  to  conduct  a  high-risk  arrest  and  search  by  a  vehicle,  you  better  have  a  better  tactic 
in  mind  than  this  one.  You  cannot  assume  suspects  will  cooperate. 


SCHOOL  NO.  2  says  you  "prone  out"  the  suspect(s)  who  are 
removed.  Here  you  want  to  get  them  laid  down  in  an  echelon  pattern  to 
the  left  of  their  vehicle.  After  the  driver  exits  and  is  visually  searched, 
tell  him  to  keep  his  hands  up  as  he  takes  four  or  so  giant  steps  away  from 
the  car,  then  four  or  so  backward  toward  you.  Exactly  how  far  he  should 
move  depends  on  the  number  of  suspects  visible  in  the  vehicle  and  your 
estimate  of  how  much  space  they  will  take  up  together  on  the  ground. 

At  the  place  you  want  the  driver  down,  order  him  to  turn  toward 
you  and  prone  out,  belly  down.  If  space  permits,  his  arms  should  be  back 
in  a  swept-wing  position,  palms  up;  otherwise  order  them  stretched  out 
in  front  of  his  head.  Either  way  makes  it  much  harder  for  him  to  do  a  fast 
pushup  back  to  his  feet  than  if  his  arms  are  straight  out  to  his  side.  Order 
him  to  spread  his  legs,  which  will  hamper  his  mobility  more  than  having 
him  cross  his  ankles.  With  the  top  of  his  head  toward  you,  if  he  does  try  to 
get  up,  his  center  mass  will  be  automatically  exposed  to  you  and  fellow 
officers  and  you'll  have  the  l-to-8-inch  ricochet  rule  working  in  your 
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favor.  Finally,  have  him  turn  his  face  toward  the  suspect  vehicle. 

Additional  suspects  are  arranged  similarly  in  a  staggered  line,  so 
that  the  driver  ends  up  being  farthest  from  the  car  and  farthest  forward. 
None  should  be  within  touching  distance  of  another,  and  you  want  the 
last  suspect  far  enough  away  from  the  vehicle  that  he  is  not  tempted  to 
dive  back  inside. 

Before  a  control-and-arrest  approach  is  made  with  this  procedure. 
THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  VEHICLE  MUST  BE  CLEARED  and  elimi- 
nated as  a  Problem  Area.  Otherwise  the  officer  who  approaches  for 
handcuffing  and  searching  is  vulnerable  to  ambush.  The  trunk  is  not 
cleared  until  later,  but  it  is  covered  by  one  of  your  backup  officers  as  a 
specific  Area  of  Responsibility  during  the  rest  of  the  procedure.  Some 
departments  advocate  ordering  the  last  suspect  to  lie  on  top  of  the  trunk 
rather  than  on  the  ground.  He's  an  easy  target  there  and  the  lid  can't 
open. 

The  control-and-arrest  officer  (coming  preferably  from  the  driver's 
seat  of  the  second  patrol  car  or  another  cover  position  nearby),  approaches 
from  the  suspects'  right,  with  his  sidearm  in  the  ready  position.  Just 
before  he  makes  physical  contact  with  the  driver  he  holsters  his  sidearm 
quietly  so  that  the  suspects  cannot  hear  this  movement. 

One  at  a  time,  he  handcuffs  and  searches  the  suspects.  Then,  one  at 
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Notice  that  all  visible  suspects  are  removed,  then  the  search  of  this  vehicle  is 
conducted  using  extreme  caution  and  thoroughness. 


(middle!  The  control  and  arrest  niticcr  makes  hei  approach  alter  the  vehicle  search  has 
been  completed  She  positions  hersell  to  avoid  .1  cross-tire  and  further  separates  the 
suspect's  nun  [on  the  groundl  from  the  driver  prior  to  handcuffing.  |  hot  torn)  The  officer 
moves  m  to  handcutl  l.'ovei  is  provided  tor  hei  .is  she  handcuffs  using  .1  wrist  lock. 

in  I 
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a  time,  he  "peels"  them  oft  from  the  echelon  and  removes  them  to  a 
patrol  car.  Because  each  is  positioned  larthci  hack  trom  the  other,  the 
control-and-arrest  officer  can  keep  the  whole  line  in  sight  while  hand- 
cuffing. And  if  a  suspect  downline  starts  to  get  up  or  attack,  the  officer  is 
not  in  a  cross-fire  position  relative  to  his  fellow  officers  back  at  the  patrol 
cars. 

Again,  if  a  K-9  is  available,  it  should  he  readied  to  intercede  if  needed 
when  the  control-and-arrest  officer  is  making  his  physical  contacts.  If 
manpower  permits,  two  officers  may  he  assigned  for  control  and  arrest. 
One  handcuffs  and  searches  while  the  second  covers  with  a  shotgun. 

There  is  also  a  third  school  tor  handling  suspects  on  high-risk 
stops,  widely  practiced  on  the  street  but  tactically  unsound.  This  is  to 
position  the  suspects  against  their  vehicle  essentially  in  a  wall-search 
position,  then  attempt  to  handcuff  and  search  them.  In  terms  of  control 
and  immobilization,  this  is  far  inferior  to  the  approaches  described  above 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  suspects  can  spin  out  of  this  position  to 
attack. 

The  weaknesses  of  even  the  acceptable  approaches  should  not  be 
overlooked,  of  course.  In  evaluating  them  for  use,  you  need  to  weigh  their 
potential  problems  against  their  very  definite  strengths  in  determining 
which  options  best  suit  the  situation  you  face. 

The  bring-'em-back  concept  probably  will  be  less  anticipated  by 
of  fenders...  a  Hows  you  to  deal  with  one  suspect  (Problem  Area)  at  a 
time... tends  to  destroy  suspect  unity. .  gives  you  maximum  protection 
from  a  problem  vehicle .  .  and  offers  you  excellent  control  up  to  the  point 
where  the  suspect  reaches  your  front  bumper — all  strong  pluses. 

However,  you  are  bringing  the  offender  out  of  a  control  zone  to  your 
cover  area.  This  could  create  hazardous  dilemmas.  Suppose  he  tries  to 
escape  by  diving  in  front  of  your  car  or  your  backup  vehicle.  Shooting 
him  without  leaving  cover  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  If  youdrive 
backward  to  expose  him,  you  are  breaking  your  established  line  of 
defense.  If  you  drive  forward  (as  some  departments  mandate  by  policy), 
you  may  hit  and  incapacitate  him,  hut  you  are  driving  into  the  kill  zone 
(from  the  suspect  car) 

Or  suppose  he  staits  fighting  when  the  control-and-arrest  officer 
lays  hands  on  him  You  may  need  to  assist  and  will  have  to  leave  cover  to 
do  so.  Officers  who  are  supposed  to  he  maintaining  shotgun  control  ot 
the  suspect  car  will  undoubtedly  he  tempted  to  join  in  There  are,  after 
all,  at  least  two  lirearms  (yours  and  the  arrest  olticer'sl  at  risk  in  the 
struggle.  Unless  the  olhei  oflicers  have  the  awesome  self-discipline  to 
resist,  the  car  may  he  lett  unguarded  and  all  ol  you  subject  to  a  pre- 
planned attack 

Even  it  all  goes  smoothly,  bringing  them  hack  involves  considerable 
movement.  This  takes  1 1  me,  i  ncreasi  ng  the  1 1  me  you're  exposed  to  risk. 

.Some  officers  using  this  approach  complicate  things  even  more  by 
ordering  the  suspects  to  come  hack  on  thru  ktirr^  I  his  ta kes  even  longer 
and,  considering  the  pain  involved,  will  almost  guarantee  that  any 
suspects  who  are  able  to  make  it  lo  yiun  t  it  mi  buinpei  will  be  enraged 
animals  when  they  get  there 

Pruning  the  suspects  nut  has  drawbacks,  too  li  ma\  not  be  practical 
under  some  weathei  and  road  conditions  You'll  need  to  shut  down 
oncoming  trait ic  lo  loiestall  some  eitizen  running  over  the  suspects 
pruned  in  the  roadway  Also,  inotdei  loetleci  the  arrest  with  any  degree 
of  safety,  the  suspcel  vehicle  must  be  clea i ed  wh i le  l he  suspects  still  are 
nearby  not  handculied  and  noi  seaiched  When  the  control-and-arrest 
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officer  does  move  up,  he  not  only  must  leave  cover  but  he  also  proceeds  to 
the  vicinity  of  a  lot  of  Problem  Areas. 

Where  only  one  control-and-arrest  officer  is  used,  only  his  or  her 
safety  is  compromised  with  this  approach.  That  can  be  considered  a 
strength,  especially  when  you  are  dealing  with  agitated,  aggressive 
subjects.  If  things  go  sour,  all  other  officers  can  have  target  acquisition 
without  leaving  cover,  an  impressive  assemblage  of  firepower.  Also, 
proning  out  is  easy  even  for  the  dumbest  offenders  to  understand.  Little 
movement  and  little  decision-making  is  required  of  them. 

This  method,  like  bringing  'em  back,  can  be  carried  to  bizarre 
extremes,  though  One  Southern  agency  favors  a  version  of  proning  that 
requires  all  suspects  to  exit  through  the  driver's  window  and  "dog  pile" 
one  on  top  of  another  beside  the  car.  Only  pregnant  women  are  excused 
from  this  procedure.  Aside  from  the  question  of  what  you  do  next  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  verification  of  pregnancy  may  also  present  a 
challenging  field  problem! 


Rased  on  what  you  know  of  the  proper  "prone  out"  method,  name  at  least  three  things  that  couid 
be  improved  upon  here  for  greater  control. 


Done  properly,  cither  mainstream  approach  gives  you  an  organized, 
tactical  edge  over  flying  by  the  seat  of  your  pants.  The  first  option, 
especially  can  be  streamlined  when  you're  working  a  hostile  neighbor- 
hood and  perceive  that  the  threat  from  a  crowd  that  may  form  during  a 
prolonged  stop  could  be  greater  than  that  from  the  high-risk  subjects 
you're  arresting. 

Whatever  your  approach,  the  suspect  vehicle  will  need  to  be  cleared 
after  all  visible  occupants  have  been  removed.  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  a  handcuffed  suspect  be  brought  up  to  the  vehicle  to 
"witness"  the  search  while,  in  fact,  serving  as  a  shield  for  the  searching 
officer  Because  of  legal  interpretations  that  this  is  a  "hostage"  situation, 
this  practice  is  no  longer  acceptable  on  most  agencies?  Of  course,  suspects 
can — and  should  — he  questioned  about  hidden  occupants  and  a  bluff 
command  addressed  to  "occupants  hidden  in  the  car,"  but  in  the  end  it 
usually  is  officer  eyes  that  will  verify  the  vehicle's  status. 

On  some  departments,  K-9s  have  been  trained  to  approach  the 
exterior  of  .1  vehicle  and  detect  it  anyone  is  hiding  inside,  especially  if  a 
door  has  been  left  open.  (It  is  considered  inappropriate  by  most  trainers 
for  a  dog  to  try  to  enter  the  vehicle  through  a  window.)  If  a  dog  does  not 
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"alert"  while  sniffing  the  car  or  K-9  service  is  not  available,  an  officer 
will  need  to  cautiously  approach  the  car  (assuming  the  interior  can't  be 
checked  adequately  through  doors  left  open  by  the  last  suspect  out).  In  a 
multiple-officer  stop,  the  approaching  officer  generally  will  be  the  one 
deployed  with  a  shotgun  on  the  passenger  side  of  the  primary  patrol  car. 

If  you  are  the  officer  selected,  leave  your  shotgun  behind  and  be 
certain  you  are  wearing  body  armor.  With  your  sidearm  pointed  at  the 
suspect  car  in  a  ready  position,  move  in  a  circuitous  arc  around  (not 
straight  past)  the  right  side  to  a  point  diagonally  out  from  the  right  front 
windshield  post.  This  is  a  route  of  approach  a  hidden  passenger  is  not 
likely  to  expect.  Try  to  use  cover — trees,  mailboxes,  light  poles,  parked 
cars — along  the  way. 


Walking  with  your  gun  still  in  the  ready  position,  "seeing"  what 
your  eyes  see,  approach  the  vehicle  at  about  a  30°  angle,  focusing  on  your 
Areas  of  Responsibility.  Because  of  the  cross-fire  risk,  other  officers  still 
in  position  behind  the  suspect  vehicle  should  concentrate  their  firearms 
only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vehicle  and  on  the  trunk.  You  are 
responsible  for  defending  yourself  on  the  passenger  %ide. 

As  you  get  close,  you  can  stretch  up  for  quick  peeks  inside.  From 
your  angle,  you'll  be  able  to  see  anyone  hiding  on  a  seat  or  floor  before 
they  can  see  you;  the  dash  or  seatbacks  will  interfere  with  their  view  up 
and  out.  If  you  do  see  someone,  back  off  to  cover  and  issue  appropriate 
commands.  If  a  threat's  presented,  you  can  defend  yourself  immediately. 

Another  option  is  to  approach  on  the  driver's  side.  Here  you  use  a 
patrol  car  as  moveable  cover.  You  walk  in  a  low  crouch  behind  its  front 
left  fender  with  your  sidearm  ready  as  a  second  officer  slowly  drives  it  at 
an  angle  in  toward  the  side  of  the  suspect  vehicle.  He  leans  low  across  his 
front  seat,  just  peering  over  the  dash  to  steer.  When  the  patrol  car  stops, 
you  can  quick  peek  from  behind  it  to  check  the  interior  of  the  suspect 
vehicle.  This  approach  eliminates  the  cross-fire  risk  and  also  the  risk 
that  your  visibility  will  be  hampered  by  having  to  look  into  the  head- 
lights of  patrol  cars  parked  to  the  rear. 

A  controlled  trunk  search  requires  the  teamwork  of  two  otficers, 
one  approaching  from  the  driver's  side  of  the  suspect  vehicle,  the  other 
from  the  passenger  side.  If  you  are  one  of  them,  move  to  position  from  the 
front  or  side  of  that  car,  not  from  the  rear,  which  is  more  predictable  and 
puts  you  in  a  direct  field  of  fire  from  the  trunk.  As  you  move  in,  no 
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Using  the  patrol  car  as  portable  cover. 


If  the  suspect  cooperates  with  open  doors,  this  tactic  might  work. 

officers  to  the  rear  should  attempt  to  maintain  firearms  control  because 
of  the  cross-fire  problem.  The  officer  approaching  on  the  passenger  side- 
provides  it  exclusively,  until  the  trunk  is  unlocked. 

If  you're  the  officer  on  the  driver's  side,  you  retrieve  the  keys  from 
the  roof  or  ground,  if  the  suspect  hasn't  brought  them  back  with  him.  As 
the  other  officer  stands  on  the  passenger  side  at  the  rear  windshield,  his 
gun  pointed  at  the  trunk,  you  crawl  around  low,  lie  on  your  back  or  side 
behind  the  car,  reach  up  and  unlock  the  trunk  The  other  officer  keeps 
pressure  on  the  lid  with  his  off  hand  so  it  stays  closed  while  you  back  off 
into  similar  position  on  the  driver's  side  of  the  car.  Once  your  s idea r in  is 
pointed  at  the  trunk,  the  other  officer  releases  the  lid  to  see  inside. 

To  dramatically  limit  the  field  of  view  of  anyone  in  the  compart- 
ment, consider  adding  this  step  before  the  lid  is  released:  at  a  distance, 
raise  the  hood  of  a  patrol  car  and  just  before  the  trunk  lid  is  allowed  to 
rise,  have  this  unmanned  car  pushed  against  the  rear  bumper  of  the 
suspect  vehicle.  When  the  trunk  lid  goes  up,  all  a  suspect  will  see  will  be 
the  raised  hood.  His  disorientation  can  be  heightened  it  you  activate  the 
patrol  car's  siren  before  pushing  it  forward.  By  the  tune  the  suspect 
becomes  oriented  to  what's  happening,  you  can  have  him  under  control 
And  if  be  does  fire  in  surprise  or  frustration,  he's  unlikely  to  do  any 
human  damage. 
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(above)  What  you  would  observe  if 
you  were  a  hidden  offender  and 
popped  open  the  trunk  lid. 
Surprise! 


After  your  search  is  complete,  the  suspect  vehicle  should  be  locked. 

No  vehicle  should  be  towed  until  its  trunk  is  cleared.  One  detective 
lieutenant  in  the  East  was  killed  because  this  rule  was  violated.  In 
searching  a  suspected  robbery  vehicle  that  had  been  towed  to  a  substa- 
tion, he  removed  the  rear  seat  cushion  to  check  under  it.  Shots  were  fired 
into  him  by  a  suspect  hiding  in  the  trunk. 

During  or  before  the  final  search,  you  may  encounter  a  suspect  who 
refuses  to  exit  the  vehicle.  Essentially  you  then  have  a  barricade  situa- 
tion. Because  this  is  a  high-risk  stop,  do  not  consider  a  physical  extrac- 
tion. Build  an  inner-  and  an  outer-perimeter,  and  wait. 

Use  of  chemical  agents  is  one  option.  Because  vehicles  are  not 
airtight,  tear  gas  used  outside  may  be  successful,  a  CS  grenade  might  be 
rolled  under  the  car,  for  example.  But  if  this  fails,  a  12  ga.  chemical  agent 
round  might  be  shot  through  the  rear  windshield,  although  the  angle  of 
the  glass  may  make  penetration  difficult.  Because  firing  any  projectile 
has  potentially  lethal  force,  it  should  not  be  done  until  repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  talk  the  suspect  out.  Before^  firing,  he  should  be 
warned:  "If  you  do  not  exit  immediately,  we  will  fire  tear  gas  projectiles 
into  your  vehicle.  You  have  30  seconds  before  we  begin!  These  projectiles 
can  kill  or  injure  you  if  they  strike  you  directly." 


One  suburban  department  in  Minnesota  tried  a  more  radical 
approach.  During  negotiations  on  a  high-risk  stop  with  an  intoxicated 
suspect  who  refused  to  exit  his  cir  the  subject  asked  for  beer.  An  officer 
wearing  body  armor  approached  the  vehicle  with  a  MX-pack,  while  a 
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special  weapons  officer  crawled  next  to  the  car  to  cover  him.  The  suspect 
would  only  open  the  wing  window  enough  for  one  can  to  be  handed  in  at 
a  time.  The  third  can  in  was  a  triple-blast  CS  grenade.  The  resistance 
ended  soon  after. 

Another  possibility  is  to  summon  a  firetruck  to  the  scene.  Pump 
about  200  gallons  of  water  into  the  vehicle — and  let  the  uncooperative 
suspect  float  out! 
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1 .  Definitions  of  Terms 


Child  Molesters 

The  term  child  molester  is  fairly  common  and 
is  used  by  professionals  and  nonprofessionals 
alike,  including  law-enforcement  officers.  Al- 
though Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  de- 
fines molest  as  "annoy,  interfere  with,  or  med- 
dle with  so  as  to  trouble  or  harm,"  when 
combined  with  the  word  child,  it  has  generally 
come  to  convey  sexual  abuse  of  some  type. 

In  spite  of  its  common  usage,  it  is  surprising 
how  many  different  images  and  variations  of 
meanings  the  term  child  molester  has  for  dif- 
ferent individuals.  For  many,  it  brings  to  mind 
the  image  of  the  dirty  old  man  in  a  wrinkled 
raincoat  hanging  around  a  school  playground 
with  a  bag  of  candy,  waiting  to  lure  little  chil- 
dren. For  some,  the  child  molester  is  a  stranger 
to  his  victim  and  not  a  father  having  sex  with 
his  daughter.  For  others,  the  child  molester  is 
one  who  exposes  himself  to  or  fondles  children 
without  engaging  in  vaginal  or  anal  inter- 
course. Still  others  believe  the  child  molester  is 
a  nonviolent  offender.  Dr.  A.  Nicholas  Groth, 
one  of  the  leading  experts  on  sexual  victimiza- 
tion of  children,  differentiates  between  nonvio- 
lent child  molesters  who  coax  or  pressure  the 
child  into  sexual  activity  and  violent  child  rap- 
ists who  overpower  or  threaten  to  harm  their 
victims  (see  "Bibliography").  Most  would 
probably  not  apply  the  term  child  molester  to  a 
man  who  utilizes  the  services  of  an  adolescent 
prostitute.  For  law-enforcement  officers,  the 
term  child  molester  is  more  likely  to  conform 
to  a  legal  definition  of  sexual  molestation  set 
forth  in  the  penal  code. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  book,  a  child  mo- 
lester will  be  defined  as  a  significantly  older  in- 
dividual who  engages  in  any  type  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity with  individuals  legally  defined  as 
children.  When  using  the  term  child  molester, 
no  distinctions  will  be  made  between  male  or 


female,  single  or  repeat  offenders,  or  violent  ot 
nonviolent  offenders.  No  distinctions  will  be 
made  as  to  whether  the  child  victims  are  pre- 
pubescent  or  pubescent,  known  or  unknown, 
related  or  unrelated  to  the  offender.  Finally, 
no  distinctions  will  be  made  based  on  the  type 
of  sexual  activity  engaged  in  by  the  offender. 
Although  such  distinctions  may  have  impor- 
tant legal  and  evaluation  significance,  they 
have  no  bearing  on  whether  or  not  an  individ- 
ual is  labeled  a  child  molester.  For  law-en- 
forcement purposes,  a  child  molester  is  simply 
an  individual  who  engages  in  illegal  sexual  ac- 
tivity with  children. 

Pedophiles 

Although  the  use  of  the  term  child  molester  is 
commonplace,  recent  publicity  and  awareness 
concerning  sexual  abuse  of  children  has  re- 
sulted in  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  pedo- 
phile. At  one  time  this  term  was  almost  exclu- 
sively used  by  psychologists  and  psychiatrists. 
Dr.  Groth's  categorization  defines  a  child  mo- 
lester as  having  a  sexual  attraction  toward 
pre-pubertal  children  (pedophilia)  or  sexual 
attraction  toward  pubertal  children  (hebe- 
philia).  The  term  hebephile  is  rarely  used  to- 
day, but  the  media  now  routinely  refer  to  those 
who  sexually  abuse  children  as  pedophiles. 
This  term  is  also  being  used  more  and  more  by 
law-enforcement  personnel.  It  has  even  en- 
tered their  slang  usage — with  some  officers 
talking  about  investigating  a  "pedo  case"  or 
being  assigned  to  a  "pedo  squad." 

The  Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of 
Mental  Disorders  (DSM  III)  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  defines  pedophilia  as 
"the  act  or  fantasy  of  engaging  in  sexual  activ- 
ity with  pre-pubertal  children  as  a  repeatedly 
preferred  or  exclusive  method  of  achieving  sex- 
ual excitement"  (see  "Bibliography").  There 
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are  several  criteria  in  this  definition  that  must 
be  emphasized.  First,  it  mentions  both  the  act 
and  the  fantasy  of  engaging  in  sexual  activity. 
Second,  it  refers  to  this  sexual  activity  as  oc- 
curring with  pre- pubertal  children.  Third,  it 
states  that  this  activity  is  the  preferred  or  ex- 
clusive method  of  achieving  sexual  excitement* 
In  DSM  III  pedophilia  is  classified  as  a 
paraphilia,  one  of  the  psychosexual  disorders. 
Technically,  pedophilia  is  a  psychiatric  diag- 
nosis that  can  only  be  made  by  qualified  psy- 
chologists or  psychiatrists.  Therefore,  the  word 
pedophile  is  a  diagnostic  term,  not  a  legal  one. 

Its  increasing  use  has,  however,  to  some  de- 
gree brought  this  term  outside  the  exclusive 
purview  of  psychiatric  diagnosis.  Just  as  some- 
one can  refer  to  another  as  being  "paranoid" 
without  implying  a  psychiatric  diagnosis  or  as- 
suming psychiatric  expertise,  a  social  worker, 
prosecutor,  or  law-enforcement  officer  can  re- 
fer to  an  individual  who  has  sexually  victimized 
a  child  as  a  pedophile.  Webster's  New  Colle- 
giate Dictionary  contains  a  good  layman's  defi- 
nition for  pedophilia:  "sexual  perversion  in 
which  children  are  the  preferred  sexual  ob- 
ject.'" For  the  purposes  of  this  book,  a  pedo- 
phile will  be  defined  as  a  significantly  older  in- 
dividual who  prefers  to  have  sex  with  individ- 
uals legally  considered  children.  The  pedo- 
phile is  one  whose  sexual  fantasies  and  erotic 
imagery  focus  on  children. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  to  refer  to 
someone  as  a  pedophile  is  to  say  only  that  the 
individual  has  a  sexual  preference  for  children. 
It  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  other  aspects 
of  his  character  and  personality.  To  assume 
that  someone  is  not  a  pedophile  simply  because 
he  is  nice,  goes  to  church,  works  hard,  is  kind 
to  animals,  and  so  on,  is  absurd.  Pedophiles 
span  the  full  spectrum  from  saints  to  monsters. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  over  and  over  again  pedo- 
philes are  either  not  charged  or  not  sent  to 
prison — simply  because  they  are  "nice  guys." 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that,  while 
pedophiles  prefer  to  have  sex  with  children, 
they  can  and  do  have  sex  with  adults.  Adult 
sexual  relationships  are  more  difficult  for  some 
pedophiles  than  for  others.  Some  pedophiles 
have  sex  with  adults  as  part  of  their  effort  to 
gain  or  continue  their  access  to  preferred  chil- 
dren. For  example,  one  might  have  occasional 


sex  with  a  single  mother  to  insure  continued 
access  to  her  children.  (See  also  "Additional 
Reading.") 

Important  Distinctions  for 
Law-Enforcement 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  a  child 
molester  and  a  pedophile?  For  many  the  terms 
have  become  synonymous.  The  media  fre- 
quently make  no  distinction  and  use  the  terms 
interchangeably.  Labeling  ail  child  molesters 
as  pedophiles  is,  however,  confusing.  There 
are  clear  differences  between  the  types  of  indi- 
viduals who  sexually  abuse  children,  and  law 
enforcement  officers  handling  these  cases  need 
to  make  such  distinctions. 

Are  all  pedophiles  child  molesters?  No.  A 
child  molester  is  an  individual  who  sexually 
molests  children.  A  person  might  have  a  sexual 
preference  for  children  and  might  fantasize 
about  having  sex  with  them.  That  person  is  a 
pedophile.  But  if  he  does  not  act  out,  then  he  is 
not  a  child  molester.  Some  pedophiles  might 
act  out  their  fantasies  in  legal  ways  by  engag 
ing  in  sexual  activity  with  adults  who  look 
(small  stature,  flat  chested,  no  body  hair), 
dress,  or  act  (immature,  baby  talk)  like  chil- 
dren. Others  may  act  out  child  fantasy  games 
with  adult  prostitutes.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  how  many  pedophiles  exist  who 
have  never  molested  a  child.  What  society  can 
or  should  do  with  regard  to  such  individuals  is 
an  interesting  area  for  discussion  but  beyond 
the  role  of  law-enforcement.  People  cannot  be 
arrested  for  their  fantasies. 

Are  all  child  molesters  pedophiles?  No.  A 
pedophile  is  an  individual  who  prefers  to  have 
sex  with  children.  A  person  who  prefers  to  have 
sex  with  an  adult  partner  may,  for  any  number 
of  reasons,  decide  to  have  sex  with  a  child. 
Such  reasons  might  include  simple  availabil- 
ity, curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  hurt  a  loved  one  of 
the  molested  child.  The  sexual  fantasies  of 
such  individuals  do  not  necessarily  focus  on 
children,  and  these  people  are  not  pedophiles. 

Many  child  molesters  are,  in  fact,  pedo- 
philes, and  many  pedophiles  are  child  mo- 
lesters. But  they  are  not  necessarily  one  and 
the  same.  The  law-enforcement  officer  might 
argue  that  it  is  his  job  to  arrest  individuals  who 
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violate  the  law  and  that  whether  or  not  that  of- 
fender is  a  pedophile  is  of  no  importance  to 
him.  Distinctions  between  the  types  of  child 
molesters,  however,  can  have  important  and 
valuable  implications  for  the  law-enforcement 
investigation  of  child  sexual  abuse. 

This  book  will  set  forth  a  model  for  law-en- 
forcement that  divides  child  molesters  into  two 
broad  categories  and  several  patterns  of  behav- 
ior. These  categories  are  not  intended  for  use 
by  mental  health  professionals  or  clinicians. 
They  are  intended  for  use  by  law-enforcement 
officers  and  prosecutors  in  developing  the  evi- 
dence needed  to  identify,  arrest,  and  convict 
child  molesters.  If  the  investigating  officer  al- 
ready has  enough  evidence  to  convict  a  child 
molester,  then  it  may  be  of  small  importance 
whether  the  molester  is  a  pedophile  or  not.  But 
if  the  investigator  is  still  attempting  to  develop 
incriminating  evidence,  such  distinctions  can 
be  invaluable.  Even  if  there  is  enough  evidence 
to  convict  a  child  molester,  the  fact  that  a  mo- 
lester is  a  pedophile  could  still  be  important  in 
evaluating  the  potential  for  additional  victims. 


Fixated  and  Regressed  Molesters 

Probably  the  most  commonly  used  typology  for 
child  molesters  today  is  the  one  developed  by 
Dr.  Groth,  who  classifies  sexual  offenders 
against  children  into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
whether  this  involvement  constitutes  a  persist- 
ent pattern  (a  fixation)  or  a  new  activity  or 
change  (a  regression)  in  their  sexual  orienta- 
tions or  lifestyles.  Dr.  Groth  further  explains 
that  the  Fixated  Child  Molester  is  one  "whose 
primary  sexual  orientation  is  towards  chil- 
dren," and  the  Regressed  Child  Molester  is 
one  "whose  sexual  involvement  with  a  child  is  a 
clear  departure,  under  stress,  from  a  primary 
sexual  orientation  towards  agemates."  In  es- 
sence, Dr.  Groth's  Fixated  Child  Molester  pre- 
fers children  for  sexual  partners  and  identifies 
closely  with  them.  The  Regressed  Child  Mo- 
lester prefers  agemates  for  sexual  partners  but, 
because  of  some  precipitating  stress  in  his  life, 
he  substitutes  a  child  for  the  troubled  adult  re- 
lationship {see  "Bibliography"). 


ISO 
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2.  A  Law- Enforcement  Typology 


Too  often  the  terms  child  molester  and  pedo- 
phile are  used  to  mean  the  same  thing.  In  fact, 
not  all  child  molesters  are  pedophiles,  and 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  a  law-enforcement  ty- 
pology to  clear  up  the  confusion.  Law-enforce- 
ment has  frequently  accepted  offender  catego- 
ries and  characteristics  developed  by  therapists 
and  criminologists.  These  typologies,  however, 
primarily  serve  the  needs  of  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals and  have  limited  application  to 
those  of  law-enforcement.  These  typologies  are 
usually  developed  from  data  collected  from  of- 
fenders after  arrest  or  conviction  and  often 
reflect  unsubstantiated  information  about 
pre-arrest  behavior.  It  is  the  pre-arrest  or  pre- 
identification  behavior  of  child  molesters  that 
is  of  most  value  to  law-enforcement. 


Needs  of  Law- Enforcement 

Child  sexual  abuse  cases  can  be  difficult  to 
prove.  Frequently  there  is  only  the  word  of  a 
child  against  that  of  an  adult.  Many  factors 
combine  to  make  it  difficult  and  possibly  trau- 
matic for  children  to  testify  in  court.  In  spite  of 
some  recent  advances  that  make  testimony 
easier  for  the  child  victim  or  witness,  an  impor- 
tant objective  of  every  investigation  of  child 
sexual  abuse  should  be  to  prove  the  case  with- 
out resorting  to  the  courtroom  testimony  of  the 
child. 

The  child  victim  should  be  carefully  inter- 
viewed. The  information  obtained  should  be 
evaluated  and  assessed,  and  appropriate  inves- 
tigative action  should  be  taken.  The  investiga- 
tor, however,  should  proceed  as  though  he  had 
information  about  a  crime  from  a  reliable 
source  whose  identity  cannot  be  revealed.  He 
knows  what  happened,  and  now  he  must  prove 
it  without  the  testimony  of  the  child.  This  may 
not  always  be  possible,  but  it  should  be  the  in- 


vestigative goal.  Many  children  can  testify  in 
court  if  necessary. 

One  way  to  avoid  child  victim  testimony  is  to 
avail  yourself  of  other  evidence  that  might  help 
prove  the  case.  Frequently  there  is  more  evi- 
dence available  than  the  investigator  realizes. 
Much  of  this  evidence  can  be  identified  and  lo- 
cated only  if  the  investigator  has  a  solid  under- 
standing of  offender  behavior  patterns  and  the 
kinds  of  child  molesters. 

Kinds  of  Child  Molesters 

In  another  typology,  Dr.  Park  Elliot  Dietz  di- 
vides individuals  who  sexually  molest  children 
into  two  broad  categories:  situational  and  pref- 
erential (see  "Bibliography").  This  is  of  great 
practical  use  to  law-enforcement.  The  purpose 
of  the  typology  being  set  forth  in  this  book  is 
not  to  gain  insight  or  understanding  about  why 
child  molesters  have  sex  with  children  in  order 
to  help  or  treat  them,  but  to  recognize  and 
evaluate  how  child  molesters  have  sex  with 
children  in  order  to  identify,  arrest,  and  con- 
vict them.  What  evidence  to  look  for,  whether 
there  are  additional  victims,  how  to  interview  a 
suspect,  and  so  on,  depend  on  the  type  of  child 
molester  involved. 

Situational  Child  Molesters 

The  Situational  Child  Molester  does  not  have  a 
true  sexual  preference  for  children,  but  en- 
gages in  sex  with  children  for  varied  and  some- 
times complex  reasons.  For  such  a  child  mo- 
lester, sexuality  with  children  may  range  from 
a  "once-in-a-lifetime"  act  to  a  long-term  pat- 
tern of  behavior.  The  Situational  Child  Mo- 
lester usually  has  fewer  numbers  of  different 
child  victims.  Other  vulnerable  individuals, 
such  as  the  elderly,  sick,  or  the  disabled,  may 
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also  be  at  a  risk  of  sexual  victimization  by  him 
or  her.  For  example,  the  Situational  Child  Mo- 
lester who  sexually  abuses  children  in  a  day- 
care center  might  leave  that  job  and  begin  to 
sexually  abuse  elderly  people  in  a  nursing 
home.  It  is  the  author's  undocumented  opin- 
ion that  the  number  of  Situational  Child  Mo- 
lesters is  larger  and  increasing  faster  than  that 
of  Preferential  Child  Molesters.  Within  this 
category  at  least  four  major  patterns  of  behav- 
ior emerge  (see  also  Table  1  on  page  8). 

Regressed  Such  an  offender  usually  has  low 
self-esteem  and  poor  coping  skills;  he  turns  to 
children  as  a  sexual  substitute  for  the  preferred 
peer  sex  partner.  His  main  victim  criterion 
seems  to  be  availability,  which  is  why  many  of 
these  offenders  molest  their  own  children.  His 
principal  method  of  operation  is  to  coerce  the 
child  into  having  sex.  This  type  of  Situational 
Child  Molester  may  or  may  not  collect  child  or 
adult  pornography. 

Morally  Indiscriminate  In  the  author's  experi- 
ence, this  is  a  growing  category  of  child  mo- 
lesters. For  this  individual,  the  sexual  abuse  of 
children  is  simply  part  of  a  general  pattern  of 
abuse  in  his  life.  He  is  a  user  and  abuser  of 
people.  He  abuses  his  wife,  friends,  coworkers. 
He  lies,  cheats,  or  steals  whenever  he  thinks  he 
can  get  away  with  it.  He  molests  children  for  a 
simple  reason:  "Why  not?"  His  primary  victim 
criteria  are  vulnerability  and  opportunity.  He 
has  the  urge,  a  child  is  there,  and  so  he  acts. 
He  typically  uses  force,  lures,  or  manipulation 
to  obtain  his  victims.  Although  his  victims  fre- 
quently are  strangers  or  acquaintances,  it  is 
important  for  the  investigator  to  realize  that 
his  victims  can  also  be  the  offender's  own  chil- 
dren. The  incestuous  father  or  mother  might 
be  the  morally  indiscriminate  offender.  He  fre- 
quently collects  detective  magazines  or  adult 
pornography  of  a  sadomasochistic  nature.  He 
may  collect  some  child  pornography,  especially 
that  which  depicts  pubescent  children. 

Sexually  Indiscriminate  This  pattern  of  be- 
havior is  the  most  difficult  to  define.  Although 
the  previously  described  morally  indiscrimi- 
nate offender  often  is  a  sexual  experimenter, 
this  individual  differs  in  that  he  appears  to  be 
discriminating  in  his  behavior  except  when  it 


comes  to  sex.  He  is  the  "try-sexual" — willing 
to  try  anything  sexual.  Much  of  his  behavior  is 
similar  to  the  Preferential  Child  Molester. 
While  he  may  have  clearly  defined  paraphilic 
or  sexual  preferences — bondage  or  sadomaso- 
chism, etc. — however,  he  has  no  real  sexual 
preference  for  children.  His  basic  motivation  is 
sexual  experimentation,  and  he  has  sex  with 
children  out  of  boredom.  His  main  criteria  for 
such  children  are  that  they  are  new  and  differ- 
ent, and  he  involves  children  in  previously  ex- 
isting sexual  activity.  Again,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  these  children  may  be  his  own. 
Such  an  individual  may  also  provide  his  chil- 
dren to  other  adults  as  part  of  group  sex,  a 
spouse-swapping  activity,  or  even  as  part  of 
some  bizarre  ritual.  Of  all  Situational  Child 
Molesters,  he  is  by  far  the  most  likely  to  collect 
pornography  and  erotica.  Child  pornography 
will  only  be  a  small  portion  of  his  potentially 
large  and  varied  collection,  however. 

Inadequate  This  pattern  of  behavior  is  also 
difficult  to  define  and  includes  those  suffering 
from  psychoses,  eccentric  personality  disor- 
ders, mental  retardation,  and  senility.  In  lay- 
man's terms  he  is  the  social  misfit,  the  with- 
drawn, the  unusual.  He  might  be  the  shy 
teenager  who  has  no  friends  of  his  own  age  or 
the  eccentric  loner  who  still  lives  with  his  par- 
ents. Although  most  such  individuals  are 
harmless,  some  can  be  child  molesters  and,  in 
a  few  cases,  even  child  killers.  This  offender 
seems  to  become  sexually  involved  with  chil- 
dren out  of  insecurity  or  curiosity.  He  finds 
children  to  be  nonthreatening  objects  with 
whom  he  can  explore  his  sexual  fantasies.  The 
child  victim  could  be  someone  he  knows  or  a 
random  stranger.  In  some  cases  the  victim 
might  be  a  specific  "stranger"  selected  as  a 
substitute  for  a  specific  adult  (possibly  a  rela- 
tive of  the  child)  whom  the  offender  is  afraid  of 
approaching  directly.  Often  his  sexual  activity 
with  children  is  the  result  of  built-up  impulses. 
Some  of  these  individuals  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
press anger  and  hostility,  which  then  builds 
until  it  explodes — possibly  against  their  child 
victim.  Because  of  mental  or  emotional  prob- 
lems, some  might  take  out  their  frustration  in 
cruel  sexual  torture.  His  victims,  however, 
could  be  among  the  elderly  as  well  as  chil- 
dren— anyone  who  appears  helpless  at  first 
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sight.  He  might  collect  pornography,  but  it  will 
most  likely  be  of  adults. 

Almost  any  child  molester  is  capable  of  vio- 
lence or  even  murder  to  avoid  identification.  In 
spite  of  a  few  notable  exceptions,  however—- 
Theodore  Frank  in  California  and  Gary  Ar- 
thur Bishop  in  Utah— most  of  the  sexually  mo- 
tivated child  murders  profiled  and  assessed  by 
the  FBI  Behavioral  Science  Unit  have  involved 
Situational  Child  Molesters,  especially  the 
morally  indiscriminate  and  inadequate  pat- 
terns of  behavior.  Sadistic  and  morally  indis- 
criminate Preferential  Molesters  (pedophiles) 
who  kill  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Preferential  Child  Molesters 

The  Preferential  Child  Molesters  have  a  defi- 
nite sexual  preference  for  children  Their  sex- 
ual fantasies  and  erotic  imagery  focus  on  chil- 
dren. They  have  sex  with  children  not  because 
of  some  situational  stress  or  insecurity  but  be- 
cause they  are  sexually  attracted  to  and  prefer 
children.  They  can  possess  a  wide  variety  of 
character  traits  but  engage  in  highly  predicta- 
ble sexual  behavior.  Although  they  may  be 
smaller  in  number  than  the  Situational  Child 
Molesters,  they  have  the  potential  to  molest 
large  numbers  of  victims.  For  many  of  them, 
their  problem  is  not  only  the  nature  of  their  sex 
drive  (attraction  to  children)  but  also  the  quan- 
tity (need  for  frequent  and  repeated  sex  with 
children).  Within  this  category  at  least  three 
major  patterns  of  behavior  emerge  (see  also 
Table  2  on  page  8). 

Seduction  This  pattern  characterizes  the  of- 
fender who  engages  children  in  sexual  activity 
by  "seducing"  them— courting  them  with  at- 
tention, affection,  and  gifts.  Just  as  one  adult 
courts  another,  the  pedophile  seduces  children 
over  a  period  of  time  by  gradually  lowering 
their  sexual  inhibitions.  Frequently  his  victims 
arrive  at  the  point  where  they  are  willing  to 
trade  sex  for  the  attention,  affection,  and  other 
benefits  they  receive  from  the  offender.  Many 
of  these  offenders  are  simultaneously  involved 
with  multiple  victims,  operating  what  has 
come  to  be  called  a  child  sex  ring.  This  may 
include  a  group  of  children  in  the  same  class  at 
school,  in  the  same  scout  troop,  or  in  the  same 


neighborhood.  The  characteristic  that  seems 
to  make  this  individual  a  master  seducer  of 
children  is  his  ability  to  identify  with  them.  He 
knows  how  to  talk  to  children — but,  more  im- 
portant, he  knows  how  to  listen  to  them.  His 
adult  status  and  authority  is  also  an  important 
part  of  the  seduction  process.  In  addition,  he 
frequently  selects  as  targets  children  who  are 
victims  of  emotional  or  physical  neglect.  The 
biggest  problem  for  this  child  molester  is  not 
how  to  obtain  child  victims  but  how  to  get 
them  to  leave  after  they  are  too  old.  This  must 
be  done  without  the  disclosure  of  the  "secret." 
Victim  disclosure  often  occurs  when  the  of- 
fender is  attempting  to  terminate  the  relation- 
ship. This  child  molester  is  most  likely  to  use 
threats  and  physical  violence  to  avoid  identifi- 
cation and  disclosure. 

Introverted  This  pattern  of  behavior  charac- 
terizes the  offender  who  has  a  preference  for 
children  but  lacks  the  interpersonal  skills  nec- 
essary to  seduce  them.  Therefore,  he  typically 
engages  in  a  minimal  amount  of  verbal  com- 
munication with  his  victims  and  usually  mo- 
lests strangers  or  very  young  children.  He  is 
like  the  old  stereotype  of  the  child  molester  in 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  hang  around  play- 
grounds and  other  areas  where  children  con- 
gregate, watching  them  or  engaging  them  in 
brief  sexual  encounters.  He  may  expose  him- 
self to  children  or  make  obscene  phone  calls  to 
children.  He  may  utilize  the  services  of  a  child 
prostitute.  Unable  to  figure  out  any  other  way 
to  gain  access  to  a  child,  he  might  even  marry  a 
woman  and  have  his  own  children,  very  likely 
molesting  them  from  the  time  they  are  infants. 
He  is  similar  to  the  inadequate  Situational 
Child  Molester,  except  that  he  has  a  definite 
sexual  preference  for  children  and  his  selection 
of  only  children  as  victims  is  more  predictable. 

Sadistic  This  pattern  of  behavior  character- 
izes the  offender  who  has  a  sexual  preference 
for  children  but  who.  in  order  to  be  aroused  or 
gratified,  must  inflict  pain  or  suffering  on  the 
child  victim.  They  typically  use  lures  or  force  to 
gain  access  to  their  victims.  They  are  more 
likely  than  other  Preferential  Child  Molesters 
to  abduct  and  even  murder  their  victims. 
There  have  been  some  cases  where  seduction 
molesters  have  become  sadistic  molesters.  It  is 
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not  known  whether  the  sadistic  needs  devel- 
oped late  or  were  always  there  and  surfaced  for 
some  reason.  In  any  case,  it  is  fortunate  that 
sadistic  child  molesters  do  not  appear  to  be 
large  in  number. 

The  Role  of  Law-Enforcement 

In  our  typology  the  term  Preferential  Child 
Molester  is  synonymous  with  the  pedophile 
who  sexually  molests  or  exploits  children. 
Since  there  are  federal,  state,  and  local  laws 
that  deal  with  such  crimes  as  the  possession 
and  distribution  of  child  pornography,  law-en- 
forcement officers  will  sometimes  be  involved 


in  the  investigation  of  pedophiles  and  others 
who  have  not  technically  molested  children  but 
who  have  sexually  exploited  them.  Therefore, 
pedophiles  who  do  not  physically  or  legally  sex- 
ually molest  children  might  become  of  investi- 
gative interest  to  local  or  federal  law-enforce- 
ment. Any  individual,  however,  who  collects  or 
distributes  child  pornography  actually  perpet- 
uates the  sexual  abuse  of  the  child  portrayed. 
It  is  no  different  than  the  circulation  of  sexu- 
ally explicit  pictures  taken  by  a  rapist  of  his 
victim  during  the  rape.  Such  collectors  and 
distributors  of  child  pornography  are,  in  es- 
sence, child  molesters.  (See  also  "Appendix  " 
page  58.) 


Table  1 

Situational  Child  Molester 


Regressed 

Morally 
 Indiscriminate 

Sexually 
Indiscriminate 

Inadequate 

Basic 

Characteristics 

Poor 
coping  skills 

User  of 
people 

Sexual 
experimentation 

Social 
misfit 

Motivation 

Substitution 

Why  not? 

Boredom 

Insecurity 
and  curiosity 

Victim 
Criteria 

Availability 

Vulnerability 
and  opportunity 

New  and 
different 

Non- 
threatening 

Method  of 
Operation 

Coercion 

Lure,  force, 
or  manipulation 

Involve  in 
existing  activity 

Exploits  size, 
advantage 

Pornography 
Collection 

Possible 

Sadomasochistic; 
detective  magazines 

Highly  likely; 
varied  nature 

Likely 

Table  2 

Preferential  Child  Molester 


Seduction 

Introverted 

Sadistic 

Common 
Characteristics 

1 .  Sexual  preference  for  children 

2.  Collects  child  pornography  or  erotica 

Motivation 

Identification 

Fear  of 
communication 

Need  to 
inflict  pain 

Victim 
Criteria 

Age  and  gender 
preferences 

Strangers 
or  very  young 

Age  and  gender 
preferences 

Method  of 
Operation 

Seduction 
process 

Non-verbal 
sexual  contact 

Lure  or  force 
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3.  The  Law-Enforcement  Investigation 


In  applying  any  typology,  the  law-enforcement 
officer  must  recognize  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tempting to  put  complex  human  behavior  into 
neat  categories.  There  will  always  be  excep- 
tions and  difficulties.  The  law-enforcement  ty- 
pology described  in  the  previous  chapter  in- 
volves two  broad  categories  of  child  molesters 
(Situational  and  Preferential)  and  seven  subca- 
tegories of  patterns  of  behavior.  These  pat- 
terns of  behavior  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclusive. 

Combination  Offenders 

A  Preferential  Child  Molester  (pedophile) 
might  have  other  psychosexual  disorders,  per- 
sonality disorders,  or  psychoses  or  may  be  in- 
volved in  other  types  of  criminal  activity.  A 
pedophile's  sexual  interest  in  children  might 
be  combined  with  other  sexual  deviations 
(paraphilias),  which  include  indecent  exposure 
(exhibitionism),  obscene  phone  calls  (sca- 
tophilia),  exploitation  of  animals  (zoophilia), 
urination  (urophilia),  defecation  (copro- 
philia),  binding  (bondage),  baby  role  playing 
(infantilism),  infliction  of  pain  (sadism,  maso- 
chism), real  or  simulated  death  (necrophilia), 
and  others.  The  Preferential  Child  Molester  is 
interested  in  sex  with  children  that  might,  in 
some  cases,  involve  other  sexual  deviations. 
The  morally  or  sexually  indiscriminate  Situa- 
tional Child  Molester  is  interested  in  a  variety 
of  sexual  deviations  that  might,  in  some  cases, 
involve  children.  There  are  cases  in  which 
pedophiles  are  also  psychopathic  con  artists, 
paranoid  survivalists,  or  even  serial  killers. 
One  particularly  difficult  offender  to  deal  with 
is  the  morally  indiscriminate  Preferential 
Child  Molester.  If  an  offender  has  a  sexual 
preference  for  children  and  at  the  same  time 
has  no  conscience,  there  is  no  limit  on  how  he 
might  sexually  victimize  children.  Such  an  of- 


fender is  likely  to  abduct  or  murder  children. 
While  his  preferential  sexual  interest  in  chil- 
dren affects  his  victim  selection,  however,  most 
of  his  behavior  is  determined  by  a  stunning 
lack  of  conscience.  He  is  best  viewed  as  a  mor- 
ally indiscriminate  offender  and  should  be  in- 
vestigated and  interviewed  as  such. 

Sex  Rings 

When  investigating  cases  involving  multiple 
offenders,  such  as  daycare  center  abuses  or 
other  kinds  of  sex  rings,  the  investigator  must 
recognize  that  the  subjects  involved  could  in- 
clude different  kinds  of  molester  types.  The 
staff  at  a  daycare  center  where  children  are  be- 
ing molested  might  include  a  seduction  mo- 
lester, morally  indiscriminate  molesters,  or 
any  other  combination  of  the  previously  dis- 
cussed types  of  molesters.  A  satanic  cult  in- 
volved in  sexually  abusing  children  might  in- 
clude morally  indiscriminate,  sexually  indis- 
criminate, inadequate,  and  sadistic  patterns  of 
behavior.  The  behavior  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved must  be  carefully  evaluated  in  order  to 
develop  appropriate  investigative  and  inter- 
view strategies. 

An  important  application  of  this  typology  is 
the  simple  recognition  that  not  all  child  mo- 
lesters are  the  same.  Not  all  child  molesters  are 
pedophiles.  Not  all  child  molesters  are  passive, 
nonaggressive  people.  Child  molesters  look 
like  everyone  else  and  are  motivated  by  a  wide 
variety  of  influences.  There  is  no  single  investi- 
gative or  interview  technique  to  deal  with  all  of 
them. 

Incest  Cases 

It  has  become  commonly  accepted  that  inces- 
tuous fathers  are  typically  regressed  child  mo- 
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testers  who  molest  only  their  own  children,  do 
not  collect  child  pornography,  and  who  are 
best  dealt  with  in  noncriminal  treatment  pro- 
grams. There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
incestuous  father  appears  to  be  a  seducer  or  in- 
troverted Preferential  Child  Molester  (pedo- 
phile) who  married  simply  to  gain  access  to 
children.  In  many  cases,  he  has  molested  chil- 
dren outside  the  marriage  or  children  in  pre- 
vious marriages. 

Such  individuals  frequently  look  for  women 
who  already  have  children  who  meet  their  age 
and  gender  preferences.  Their  marriages  usu- 
ally last  only  as  long  as  there  are  children  in  the 
victim  preference  range.  In  today's  more  lib- 
eral society,  such  an  offender  frequently  no 
longer  marries  the  woman,  but  simply  moves 
in  with  her  and  her  children.  On  some  occa- 
sions, they  merely  befriend  the  mother  and  do 
not  even  pretend  romantic  interest  in  her  but 
only  express  a  desire  to  be  a  "father  figure"  for 
her  children  and  help  with  expenses.  Another 
technique  is  to  marry  a  woman  and  adopt  chil- 
dren or  take  in  foster  children.  The  last  and 
least  desirable  strategem  he  uses  is  to  have  his 
own  children — the  least  desirable  method  be- 
cause it  requires  the  offender  to  have  sex  with 
his  wife  and  because  there  are  few  guarantees 
that  the  baby  will  be  of  the  preferred  sex. 

In  order  to  engage  in  sexual  relations  with 
his  wife,  the  pedophile  must  create  a  fantasy. 
To  aid  in  this  fantasy  some  pedophiles  have 
their  wives  dress,  talk,  or  behave  like  children. 
After  the  birth  of  a  baby  of  the  preferred  sex, 
such  pedophiles  may  terminate  or  greatly  re- 
duce sexual  relations  with  their  wives.  Of 
course,  these  facts  are  difficult  for  the  police 
investigator  to  learn.  Most  wives  or  even  ex- 
wives  would  be  embarrassed  to  admit  these 
sexual  problems. 

Other  incestuous  fathers  are  morally  indis- 
criminate individuals  whose  sexual  abuse  of 
children  is  only  a  small  part  of  their  problem. 
They  are  cunning,  manipulative  individuals 
who  can  convincingly  deny  the  allegations 
against  them  or,  if  the  evidence  is  overwhelm- 
ing, claim  they  need  "help  with  their  prob- 
lem." Their  personality  disorder  is  more  seri- 
ous than  even  pedophilia  and  probably  more 
difficult  to  treat. 


Female  Offenders 

Where  do  female  child  molesters  fit  into  this 
typology?  The  answer  is  unknown  at  this  time. 
The  author  is  not  aware  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  involving  female  offenders  to  include 
them  in  this  typology;  however,  it  is  thought 
that  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  by  females  is 
far  more  prevalent  than  most  people  believe. 

Many  people  believe  that  sex  between  an 
older  woman  and  an  adolescent  boy  is  not  mo- 
lestation but  a  "rite  of  passage."  Furthermore, 
sexual  activity  between  women  and  young  chil- 
dren is  difficult  to  identify.  Females  are  the 
primary  caretakers  in  our  society  and  can 
dress,  bathe,  change,  examine,  and  touch  chil- 
dren with  little  suspicion. 

Many  of  the  recent  cases  involving  sexual 
abuse  in  daycare  centers  involve  female  offend- 
ers. There  are  many  cases  in  which  females  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren with  an  adult  male  accomplice.  It  is  rare 
to  find  a  case,  however,  in  which  a  female  of- 
fender fits  the  dynamics  of  the  Preferential 
Child  Molester.  This  is  a  new  area  that  needs 
additional  research  and  study. 

Adolescent  Offenders 

Another  area  that  has  recently  received  in- 
creased attention  involves  adolescent  offend- 
ers. In  past  years,  adolescent  child  molesters 
were  usually  dismissed  with  "boys  will  be 
boys"  or  "he's  just  going  through  a  stage."  Ad- 
olescent child  molesters  can  fit  into  either 
broad  category  and  any  of  the  patterns  of  be- 
havior described  in  this  book.  Frighteningly, 
though,  many  of  the  cases  seen  by  the  author 
involving  adolescent  child  molesters  seem  to  fit 
the  morally  indiscriminate  pattern  of  behavior. 
These  adolescent  offenders  must  be  carefully 
evaluated  for  proper  intervention  and  treat- 
ment whenever  possible. 

In  addition,  adolescent  (and  even  younger) 
sex  offenders  should  always  be  viewed  as  past 
or  current  victims  of  sexual  abuse.  Recogniz- 
ing and  then  investigating  this  victimization 
can  lead  to  the  identification  of  additional  of- 
fenders and  victims.  The  sexual  abuse  of  youn- 
ger children  by  an  older  child  should  always  be 
viewed  as  an  indication  that  the  older  child  was 
sexually  abused. 
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4.  Identifying  Pedophiles 


Sexual  exploitation  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  sexual  victimization  of  children,  involving 
child  pornography,  child  sex  rings,  and  child 
prostitution.  While  offenders  utilizing  the  ser- 
vices of  a  child  prostitute  may  be  either  Situa- 
tional or  Preferential  Child  Molesters,  those 
involved  in  child  pornography  and  child  sex 
rings  are  predominately  Preferential  Child 
Molesters.  And,  although  a  variety  of  individ- 
uals sexually  abuse  children,  Preferential 
Child  Molesters,  or  pedophiles,  are  the  pri- 
mary sexual  exploiters  of  children.  (For  the 
purpose  of  our  law-enforcement  typology,  pe- 
dophile is  used  interchangeably  with  Preferen- 
tial Child  Molester.) 

An  important  step  in  investigating  the  dif- 
ficult cases  of  child-sexual  victimization  is  to 
recognize  and  identify,  if  present,  the  highly 
predictable  sexual  behavior  patterns  of  Prefer- 
ential Child  Molesters,  or  pedophiles.  First,  it 
is  essential  that  the  law-enforcement  investiga- 
tor attempt  to  determine  if  an  offender  is  a  Sit- 
uational or  Preferential  Child  Molester. 

There  are  most  likely  more  Situational  than 
Preferential  Child  Molesters.  Each  Situational 
Child  Molester,  however,  is  likely  to  abuse  only 
a  small  number  of  children  in  a  lifetime.  A 
Preferential  Child  Molester  might  molest  ten, 
fifty,  hundreds,  or  even  a  thousand  children  in 
a  lifetime.  The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
a  recent  study  by  Dr.  Gene  Abel  of  571  sex  of- 
fenders against  children  found  that  offenders 
older  than  18  years  of  age  had  an  average  of 
380  victims.  Although  pedophiles  vary  greatly, 
their  sexual  behavior  is  repetitive  and  highly 
predictable.  Knowledge  of  these  sexual  behav- 
ioral patterns  or  characteristics  is  extremely 
valuable  to  the  law-enforcement  investigator. 

These  highly  predictable  and  repetitive  be- 
havior patterns  make  cases  involving  Preferen- 


tial Child  Molesters  far  easier  to  investigate 
than  those  involving  Situational  Child  Mo- 
lesters. If  enough  of  these  characteristics  can 
be  identified  through  investigation,  the  major- 
ity of  the  remaining  ones  can  be  assumed. 
Most  of  these  indicators  mean  little  by  them- 
selves. As  they  are  identified  and  accumulated 
through  investigation,  however,  they  can  con- 
stitute reason  to  believe  a  certain  offender  is  a 
Preferential  Child  Molester.  You  do  not  have 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  but  you  may 
have  probable  cause. 

The  Preferential  Child  Molester 
(Pedophile) 

The  four  major  characteristics  of  the  Preferen- 
tial Child  Molester  (pedophile)  are  1)  long- 
term  and  persistent  pattern  of  behavior.  2) 
children  as  preferred  sexual  objects,  3)  well- 
developed  techniques  in  obtaining  victims,  and 
4)  sexual  fantasies  focusing  on  children.  These 
characteristics,  together  with  the  listed  indica- 
tors, will  assist  |he  investigator  in  identifying 
the  Preferential  Child  Molester  and  collecting 
the  evidence  necessary  to  arrest  and  convict 
him.  At  the  outset,  it  must  be  stated  and  em- 
phasized that  the  indicators  alone  mean  little. 
Their  significance  and  weight  comes  as  they 
are  accumulated  and  come  to  form  a  pattern  of 
behavior.  If  the  investigator  determines  the  ex- 
istence of  enough  of  these  indicators,  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  the  individual  is  a 
Preferential  offender.  In  order  to  identify  these 
indicators,  the  investigator  must  be  willing  to 
go  beyond  the  typical  background  check  of 
date  of  birth  and  credit  and  criminal  histories. 

1.  Long-Term  and  Persistent  Pattern  of 
Behavior 

Sexual  abuse  in  background  Although  most 
victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  do  not  become 
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offenders,  research  indicates  that  most  of- 
fenders are  former  victims.  It  is  well  worth 
the  investigator's  time  and  effort  to  deter- 
mine if  a  suspect  had  ever  been  the  victim  of 
sexual  abuse  and  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
abuse  (age  it  occurred,  relationship  with  of- 
fender, acts  performed,  etc.). 

Limited  social  contact  as  teenagers  The 
pedophile's  sexual  preference  for  children 
usually  begins  in  early  adolescence.  There- 
fore, during  his  teenage  years  he  may  have 
exhibited  little  sexual  interest  in  people  his 
own  age.  But,  as  with  several  of  these  indi- 
cators, that  fact  alone  means  little. 

Premature  separation  from  military  If  an 
individual  was  dishonorably  discharged  for 
molesting  children,  there  is  not  much  doubt 
about  the  case.  It  was  far  more  common, 
though,  for  this  type  of  individual  to  be  pre- 
maturely separated  from  the  military  with 
no  specific  reason  given  or  available.  The 
military,  like  most  organizations,  was  fre- 
quently interested  in  only  getting  rid  of  such 
individuals  and  not  necessarily  in  prosecut- 
ing them.  Fortunately,  this  attitude  seems 
to  be  changing. 

Frequent  and  unexpected  moves  When  they 
are  identified,  pedophiles  are  frequently 
"asked"  to  leave  town  by  someone  in  au- 
thority, by  the  parent  of  one  of  the  victims, 
or  by  an  employer.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a 
common  way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The 
result  is  that  pedophiles  frequently  show  a 
pattern  of  living  in  one  place  for  several 
years  with  a  good  job  and  then  suddenly 
and  for  no  apparent  reason  moving  and 
changing  jobs.  Chances  are  the  investigator 
will  find  no  official  record  of  what  hap- 
pened. The  pedophile  will  usually  have  an 
explanation  for  the  move,  but  it  probably 
will  not  reflect  the  true  circumstances.  This 
moving  pattern  can  sometimes  be  deter- 
mined from  examination  of  drivers  license 
records. 

Prior  arrests  In  some  cases,  pedophiles 
have  previously  been  arrested  for  child  mo- 
lestation or  sexual  abuse.  Certainly,  such 
an  arrest  record  is  a  major  indicator,  partic- 
ularly if  the  arrest  goes  back  many  years  or 
is  repeated.  Investigators  must  also  be  alert 
to  the  fact  that  pedophiles  may  have  arrest 


records  for  actions  that  do  not  appear  to  in- 
volve sexual  abuse.  These  might  include 
impersonating  a  police  officer,  writing  bad 
checks,  violating  child  labor  laws,  or  other 
violations  that  may  indicate  a  need  to  check 
further.  The  investigator  should  attempt  to 
get  copies  of  the  reports  concerning  the  ar- 
rests in  order  to  evaluate  their  significance 
properly. 

Multiple  victims  If  investigation  reveals 
that  an  individual  molested  many  different 
victims,  that  is  a  very  strong  indicator  that 
the  offender  is  a  pedophile.  More  impor- 
tant, if  other  factors  indicate  that  the  of- 
fender is  a  pedophile,  then  a  concerted  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  identify  the  multiple 
victims.  If  you  know  of  only  one  victim,  but 
have  reason  to  believe  the  offender  is  a 
pedophile,  then  begin  looking  for  the  other 
victims.  For  instance,  if  a  teacher  who  is  a 
suspected  pedophile  molests  one  child  in 
his  class,  the  chances  are  high  that  he  has 
molested  or  attempted  to  molest  other  chil- 
dren in  the  class  as  well  as  children  in  all  the 
other  classes  he  has  taught.  This  is  also  true 
of  incest  offenders  suspected  of  being  Pref- 
erential Child  Molesters. 

Planned,  repeated,  or  high-risk  attempts 
Bold  and  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  chil- 
dren that  have  been  carried  out  in  a  cun- 
ning and  skillful  manner  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  offender  is  a  pedophile. 

2.  Children  as  Preferred  Sexual  Objects 

Over  25.  single,  never  married  By  itself,  this 
indicator  means  nothing.  It  has  signifi- 
cance only  when  combined  with  several 
other  indicators.  Because  they  have  a  sex- 
ual preference  for  children,  pedophiles  usu- 
ally have  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  per- 
forming sexually  with  adults.  Therefore, 
they  typically  do  not  marry.  Some  pedo- 
philes, though,  do  enter  into  marriage  for 
specific  reasons,  and  these  will  be  discussed 
below. 

Lives  alone  or  with  parents  This  indicator  is 
closely  related  to  the  above.  Again,  by  it- 
self, it  has  little  meaning.  The  fact  that  a 
man  lives  alone  does  not  mean  he  is  a  pedo- 
phile. The  fact  that  an  individual  who  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  other  traits  discussed 
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here  and  also  lives  alone  might  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Limited  dating  relationships  if  not  married 
A  man  who  lives  alone,  has  never  been  mar- 
ried, and  does  not  date  should  arouse  suspi- 
cion if  he  possesses  other  characteristics 
discussed  here. 

If  married,  "special"  relationship  with 
spouse  When  they  do  marry,  pedophiles  of- 
ten marry  either  a  strong,  domineering 
woman  or  a  weak,  passive  woman-child.  In 
any  case,  they  will  marry  a  woman  who  does 
not  have  high  sexual  expectations  or  needs. 
A  woman  married  to  a  pedophile  may  not 
realize  that  her  husband  is  a  pedophile  but 
she  does  know  he  has  a  "problem" — a  sex- 
ual performance  problem.  Because  she  may 
blame  herself  for  this  problem  and  because 
of  the  private  nature  of  people's  sex  lives, 
most  wives  will  usually  not  reveal  this  infor- 
mation to  an  investigator.  However,  a  wife, 
ex-wife,  or  girlfriend  should  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  source  of  information 
concerning  the  sexual  preferences  of  an  of- 
fender. Pedophiles  sometimes  marry  for 
convenience  or  cover.  Pedophiles  marrying 
to  gain  access  to  children  is  discussed  be- 
low. 

Excessive  interest  in  children  How  much  in- 
terest is  excessive?  This  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. The  old  adage  "If  it  sounds  too  good 
to  be  true,  maybe  it  is"  may  apply  here.  If 
someone's  interest  in  children  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  maybe  it  is.  This  is  not 
proof  that  someone  is  a  pedophile,  but  it  is 
a  reason  to  be  suspicious.  It  becomes  more 
significant  when  this  excessive  interest  is 
combined  with  other  indicators  discussed 
here. 

Associates  and  circle  of  friends  are  young  In 
addition  to  sexual  activity,  pedophiles  fre- 
quently socialize  with  children.  They  may 
hang  around  schoolyards,  arcades,  shop- 
ping centers — any  place  that  children  fre- 
quent. Their  "friends"  may  be  male,  fe- 
male, or  both  sexes,  very  young  or 
teenagers,  all  depending  on  the  age  and 
gender  preferences  of  the  pedophile. 

Limited  peer  relationships  Because  they 


cannot  share  the  most  important  part  of 
their  life  (their  sexual  interest  in  children) 
with  most  adults,  pedophiles  may  have  a 
limited  number  of  close  adult  friends.  Only 
other  pedophiles  will  validate  their  sexual 
behavior.  If  a  suspected  pedophile  has  a 
close  adult  friend,  the  possibility  that  the 
friend  is  also  a  pedophile  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

Age  and  gender  preference  Most  pedo- 
philes prefer  children  of  a  certain  sex  in  a 
certain  age  range.  The  older  the  age  prefer- 
ence of  the  pedophile,  the  more  exclusive 
the  gender  preference.  Pedophiles  attracted 
to  toddlers  are  more  likely  to  molest  boys 
and  girls  indiscriminately.  A  pedophile  at- 
tracted to  teenagers  is  more  likely  to  prefer 
either  boys  or  girls  exclusively.  The  pre- 
ferred age  bracket  for  the  child  can  also 
vary.  One  pedophile  might  prefer  boys  8  to 
10,  while  another  might  prefer  boys  6  to  12. 
A  pedophile's  age  preference  might  not 
even  correspond  exactly  with  the  legal  defi- 
nitions of  a  child  or  minor.  For  example,  a 
pedophile  might  prefer  sexual  partners  13 
to  19.  How  old  a  child  looks  and  acts  is 
more  important  than  actual  chronological 
age.  A  13-year-old  child  who  looks  and  acts 
like  a  10-year-old  child  could  be  a  victim 
target  for  a  molester  preferring  8  to  10  year 
olds.  For  the  introverted  Preferential  Child 
Molester,  how  old  the  child  looks  is  more 
important  than  how  old  the  child  acts.  Pu- 
berty seems  to  be  an  important  dividing  line, 
for  many  pedophiles.  This  is  only  an  age 
and  gender  preference,  not  an  exclusive 
limitation.  Any  individual  expressing  a 
strong  desire  to  care  for  or  adopt  only  a 
child  of  a  very  specific  sex  and  age  (other 
than  an  infant)  should  be  viewed  with  some 
suspicion. 

Refers  to  children  as  "clean,  "  "pure.  "  "in- 
nocent, "  "impish.  "  etc..  or  as  objects 
Pedophiles  sometimes  have  an  idealistic 
view  of  children  that  is  expressed  in  their 
language  and  writing.  Others  sometimes  re- 
fer to  children  as  if  they  were  objects,  proj- 
ects, or  possessions.  "This  kid  has  low  mile- 
age" and  "I've  been  working  on  this  project 
for  six  months"  are  typical  comments. 
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3.  Well- Developed  Techniques  in  Obtaining 
Victims 

Skilled  at  identifying  vulnerable  victims 
Some  pedophiles  can  watch  a  group  of  chil- 
dren for  a  brief  period  of  time  and  then  se- 
lect a  potential  target.  More  often  than  not, 
the  selected  child  turns  out  to  be  from  a 
broken  home  or  the  victim  of  emotional  or 
physical  neglect.  This  skill  is  developed 
through  practice  and  experience. 

Identifies  with  children  (better  than  with 
adults)  Pedophiles  usually  have  the  ability 
to  identify  with  children  better  than  they  do 
with  adults — a  trait  that  makes  most  pedo- 
philes master  seducers  of  children.  They  es- 
pecially know  how  to  listen  to  children. 
Many  pedophiles  are  described  as  "pied 
pipers"  who  attract  children. 

Access  to  children  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  indicators  of  a  pedophile.  The 
pedophile  will  surely  have  a  method  of  gain- 
ing access  to  children.  Other  than  simply 
hanging  around  places  children  congre- 
gate, pedophiles  sometimes  marry  or  be- 
friend women  simply  to  gain  access  to  their 
children.  Pedophiles  are  frequently  the 
"nice  guys"  in  the  neighborhood  who  like  to 
entertain  the  children  after  school  or  take 
them  on  day  or  weekend  trips.  Also,  a  pedo- 
phile may  seek  employment  where  he  will 
be  in  contact  with  children  (teacher,  camp 
counselor,  babysitter,  school  bus  driver)  or 
where  he  can  eventually  specialize  in  deal- 
ing with  children  (physician,  dentist,  minis- 
ter, photographer,  social  worker,  police  of- 
ficer). The  pedophile  may  also  become  a 
scout  leader,  Big  Brother,  foster  parent. 
Little  League  coach,  and  soon.  The  pedo- 
phile may  operate  a  business  that  hires  ado- 
lescents. In  one  case  known  to  the  author,  a 
pedophile  married,  had  a  daughter,  and  he 
molested  her.  He  was  the  "nice  guv  in  the 
neighborhood  who  had  the  neighborhood 
girls  over  to  his  house  for  parties,  at  which 
he  molested  them.  He  was  a  coach  for  a 
girl's  Softball  team,  and  he  molested  the 
players.  He  was  a  dentist  who  specialized  in 
child  patients,  and  he  molested  them. 

Activities  with  children,  often  excluding 
other  adults  The  pedophile  is  always  trying 
to  get  children  into  situations  where  there 


are  no  other  adults  present.  On  a  scout  hike 
he  might  suggest  the  fathers  go  into  town 
for  a  beer.  He  will  "sacrifice"  and  stay  be- 
hind with  the  boys. 

Seduces  with  attention,  affection,  and  gifts 
This  is  the  most  common  technique  used  by 
pedophiles.  They  literally  seduce  the  chil- 
dren by  befriending  them,  talking  to  them, 
listening  to  them,  paying  attention  to  them, 
spending  time  with  them,  and  buying  gifts 
for  them.  If  you  understand  the  courtship 
process,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  some  child  victims  develop  posi- 
tive feelings  for  the  offender.  Many  people 
can  understand  why  an  incest  victim  might 
not  report  his  or  her  father,  but  they  cannot 
understand  why  a  victim  not  related  to  the 
offender  does  not  immediately  report  mo- 
lestation. There  are  many  reasons  for  a  vic- 
tim not  immediately  reporting  molestation 
(fear,  blackmail,  embarrassment,  confu- 
sion), but  the  results  of  the  seduction  pro- 
cess are  often  ignored  or  not  understood  at 
all. 

Skilled  at  manipulating  children  In  order  to 
operate  a  child  sex  ring  involving  simulta- 
neous sexual  relations  with  multiple  vic- 
tims, a  pedophile  must  know  how  to  ma- 
nipulate children.  The  pedophile  uses 
seduction  techniques,  competition,  peer 
pressure,  child  and  group  psychology,  mo- 
tivation techniques,  threats,  and  black- 
mail. The  pedophile  must  continuously  re- 
cruit children  into  and  move  children  out  of 
the  ring  without  his  activity  being  disclosed. 
Part  of  the  manipulation  process  is  lower- 
ing the  inhibitions  of  the  children.  A  skilled 
pedophile  who  can  get  children  into  a  situa- 
tion where  they  must  change  clothing  or 
stay  with  him  overnight  will  almost  always 
succeed  in  seducing  them.  Not  all  pedo- 
philes possess  these  skills.  The  introverted 
Preferential  Child  Molester  is  an  example 
of  a  pedophile  who  typically  lacks  these 
abilities. 

Has  hobbies  and  interests  appealing  to  chil- 
dren This  is  another  indicator  that  must  be 
considered  for  evaluation  only  in  connec- 
tion with  other  indicators.  Pedophiles 
might  collect  toys  or  dolls,  build  model 
planes  or  boats,  or  perform  as  clowns  or 
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magicians  to  attract  children.  A  pedophile 
interested  in  older  children  might  have  a 
"hobby"  involving  alcohol,  drugs,  or  por- 
nography. 

Shows  sexually  explicit  material  to  children 
Any  adult  who  shows  sexually  explicit  ma- 
terial to  children  of  any  age  should  be 
viewed  with  suspicion.  This  is  generally 
part  of  the  seduction  process  in  order  to 
lower  inhibitions.  A  pedophile  might  also 
encourage  or  allow  children  to  call  a  dial-a- 
porn  service  as  part  of  this  process. 

4.  Sexual  Fantasies  Focusing  on  Children 

Youth-oriented  decorations  in  house  or 
room  Pedophiles  attracted  to  teenage  boys 
might  have  their  homes  decorated  the  way  a 
teenage  boy  would.  This  might  include 
toys,  games,  stereos,  rock  posters,  and  so 
on.  The  homes  of  some  pedophiles  have 
been  described  as  shrines  to  children  or  as 
miniature  amusement  parks 

Photographing  of  children  This  includes 
photographing  children  fully  dressed.  One 
pedophile  bragged  that  he  went  to  rock  con- 
certs with  thirty  or  forty  rolls  of  film  in  or- 
der to  photograph  young  boys.  After  devel- 
oping the  pictures,  he  fantasized  about 
having  sex  with  them.  Such  a  pedophile 
might  frequent  playgrounds,  youth  athletic 
contests,  child  beauty  pageants,  or  child  ex- 
ercise classes  with  his  camera. 


Collecting  child  pornography  or  child  erot- 
ica This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  char- 
acteristics of  pedophiles,  discussed  in  detail 
on  pages  17-25. 

If,  after  evaluating  these  indicators,  the  law- 
enforcement  investigator  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  particular  subject  or  suspect  is  a  Prefer- 
ential Child  Molester,  the  investigator  should 
utilize  the  two  most  important  pedophile  indi- 
cators to  his  or  her  investigative  advantage. 
These  two  indicators  are  the  evidence  of  multi- 
ple victims  and  collection  of  child  pornography 
or  erotica. 

The  investigator  must  attempt  to  identify 
additional  victims  to  strengthen  the  case 
against  the  offender.  The  more  victims  identi- 
fied, the  less  likely  that  any  of  them  will  have  to 
testify  in  court.  But,  even  more  important,  as 
soon  as  legally  possible  the  investigator  must 
obtain  a  warrant  to  search  for  child  pornogra- 
phy or  erotica,  which  is  invaluable  as  evidence. 
There  is  a  certain  urgency  in  this  because  the 
more  interviews  conducted  to  obtain  the 
needed  probable  cause  for  a  search  warrant, 
the  greater  the  chance  the  pedophile  will  learn 
of  the  investigation  and  move  or  hide  his  col- 
lection. Child  pornography,  especially  that 
produced  by  the  offender,  is  the  single  most 
valuable  piece  of  evidence  of  child  sexual  abuse 
that  any  investigator  can  have.  The  effects  on  a 
jury  of  viewing  seized  child  pornography  is  dev- 
astating to  the  defendant's  case. 
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5.  Collection  of  Child  Pornography 
and  Erotica 


Law-enforcement  investigations  have  verified 
that  pedophiles  almost  always  collect  child 
pornography  or  child  erotica.  Collection  is  the 
key  word  here.  It  does  not  mean  that  pedo- 
philes merely  view  pornography:  They  save  it. 
It  comes  to  represent  their  most  cherished  sex- 
ual fantasies.  They  typically  collect  books, 
magazines,  articles,  newspapers,  photo- 
graphs, negatives,  slides,  movies,  albums, 
drawings,  audiotapes,  videotapes  and  equip- 
ment, personal  letters,  diaries,  clothing, 
sexual  aids,  souvenirs,  toys,  games,  lists, 
paintings,  ledgers,  photographic  equipment, 
etc. — all  relating  to  children  in  a  sexual,  scien- 
tific, or  social  way.  Not  all  pedophiles  collect 
all  these  items;  their  collections  vary  in  size 
and  scope.  Factors  that  seem  to  influence  the 
size  of  a  pedophile's  collection  include  1)  socio- 
economic status,  2)  living  arrangements,  and 
3)  age.  Better  educated  and  more  affluent  pe- 
dophiles tend  to  have  larger  collections.  Pe- 
dophiles whose  living  or  working  arrangements 
give  them  a  high  degree  of  privacy  tend  to  have 
larger  collections.  Because  collections  are  ac- 
cumulated over  a  period  of  time,  older  pe- 
dophiles tend  to  have  larger  collections.  Pedo- 
philes with  the  economic  means  are  converting 
more  and  more  to  videotape  systems.  They  are 
even  converting  their  books,  magazines,  pho- 
tographs, and  movies  to  videotape.  For  less 
than  $1,500,  a  pedophile  can  have  his  own 
video  camera  and  two  video  recorders,  which 
give  him  the  capability  to  produce  and  dupli- 
cate child  pornography  and  erotica  with  little 
fear  of  discovery. 

Situational  Child  Molesters  might  also  col- 
lect pornography  but  not  with  the  high  degree 
of  predictability  of  the  Preferential  Child  Mo- 
lester. In  addition,  child  pornography  will 
comprise  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  collec- 


tion of  the  Situational  Child  Molester.  In  the 
child  pornography  collected  by  Situational 
Child  Molesters,  the  children  might  be  dressed 
up  (stockings,  high  heels,  makeup)  to  look  like 
adults.  The  morally  indiscriminate  child  mo- 
lester might  collect  pornography  or  erotica  of  a 
predominately  sadomasochistic  theme  but 
probably  will  not  save  the  same  material  year 
after  year.  The  sexually  indiscriminate  individ- 
ual is  most  likely  to  have  an  extensive  collec- 
tion; however,  the  vast  majority  of  it  will  not  be 
child  oriented.  His  material  might  display  a 
wide  variety  of  sexual  activity  and  perversions, 
with  child  pornography  being  only  one  small 
portion.  The  law-enforcement  investigator 
should  always  consider  the  possibility  that  any 
child  molester  might  collect  child  pornography 
or  erotica;  however,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
with  the  Preferential  type.  Because  true  child 
pornography  is  not  easy  to  obtain,  some  pedo- 
philes have  only  child  erotica  in  their  collec- 
tions. Because  it  represents  his  sexual  fantasies 
(age  and  gender  preferences,  desired  sexual 
acts),  the  collection  of  any  child  molester 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  evaluated. 

Previous  research  conducted  with  Carol  R. 
Hartman  and  Ann  W.  Burgess  identified  four 
kinds  of  collectors:  1)  "closet,"  2)  "isolated," 
3)  "cottage,"  and  4)  "commercial."  The 
"closet  collector"  keeps  his  collection  a  secret 
and  is  not  actively  involved  in  molesting  chil- 
dren. Materials  are  usually  purchased  dis- 
creetly through  commercial  channels.  The 
"isolated  collector"  is  actively  molesting  chil- 
dren as  well  as  collecting  child  pornography  or 
erotica.  Fear  of  discovery  overrides  his  need  for 
active  validation  and  causes  him  to  keep  his  ac- 
tivity a  secret  between  only  himself  and  his  vic- 
tims. His  collection  may  include  pictures  of  his 
victims  taken  by  him  as  well  as  material  from 
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other  sources.  The  "cottage  collector"  shares 
his  collection  and  sexual  activity  with  other  in- 
dividuals. This  is  usually  done  primarily  to  val- 
idate his  behavior,  and  money  or  profit  is  not  a 
significant  factor.  Photographs,  videotapes, 
and  "war  stories"  are  swapped  and  traded  with 
other  child  molesters  (and  sometimes,  un- 
knowingly, with  undercover  investigators). 
The  "commercial  collector"  recognizes  the 
monetary  value  of  his  collection  and  sells  his 
duplicates  to  other  collectors.  Although  profit 
is  an  important  motive,  these  individuals  are 
usually  active  sexual  molesters  themselves. 

Child  Pornography 

What  the  pedophile  collects  can  be  divided 
into  two  categories:  child  pornography  and 
child  erotica.  Child  pornography  can  be  be- 
haviorally  (not  legally)  defined  as  the  sexually 
explicit  reproduction  of  a  child's  image,  voice, 
or  handwriting—including  sexually  explicit 
photographs,  negatives,  slides,  magazines, 
movies,  videotapes,  audiotapes,  and  handwrit- 
ten notes.  In  essence,  it  is  the  permanent  re- 
cord of  the  sexual  abuse  of  a  child.  The  only 
way  child  pornography  can  be  reproduced  is 
through  child  victimization.  Child  pornogra- 
phy exists  primarily  for  the  consumption  of 
pedophiles.  If  there  were  no  pedophiles,  there 
would  be  little  child  pornography  other  than 
that  involving  adolescent  children. 

Child  pornography  can  be  divided  into  two 
subcategories:  commercial  and  homemade. 
Commercial  child  pornography  is  that  which  is 
produced  and  intended  for  commercial  sale. 
Because  of  strict  federal  and  state  laws  today, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where 
commercial  pornography  is  knowingly  openly 
sold.  The  commercial  child  pornography  still 
being  distributed  in  the  United  States  is  smug- 
gled in  from  foreign  countries — primarily  by 
pedophiles.  The  risks  are  usually  too  high  for 
the  strictly  commercial  dealer.  Because  of  their 
sexual  and  personal  interests,  however,  pedo- 
philes are  more  willing  to  take  those  risks. 
Their  motive  goes  beyond  just  profit. 

Contrary  to  what  its  name  implies,  the  qual- 
ity of  homemade  child  pornography  can  be  as 
good  if  not  better  than  the  quality  of  any  com- 
mercial pornography.  The  pedophile  has  a 


personal  interest  in  the  product.  Homemade 
simply  means  it  was  not  originally  produced 
primarily  for  commercial  sale.  Although 
commercial  child  pornography  is  not  openly 
sold  anywhere  in  this  country,  homemade 
child  pornography  is  continually  produced, 
swapped,  and  traded  in  almost  every  commu- 
nity in  America.  Sometimes  homemade  child 
pornography  is  sold  or  winds  up  in  commercial 
child  pornography  magazines,  movies,  or  vid- 
eos. 

It  is  important  for  the  law-enforcement  in- 
vestigator to  realize  that  most  of  the  children  in 
pre-pubescent  child  pornography  were  not  ab- 
ducted into  sexual  slavery.  They  were  seduced 
into  posing  for  these  pictures  or  videos  by  a 
pedophile  they  probably  know.  They  were 
never  missing  children.  In  some  cases  their 
own  parents  took  the  pictures  or  made  them 
available  for  others  to  take  the  pictures.  Chil- 
dren in  pubescent  or  technical  child  pornogra- 
phy, however,  are  more  likely  to  be  missing 
children — especially  runaways  or  throwaways 
being  exploited  by  morally  indiscriminate 
pirqps  or  profiteers. 

In  understanding  the  nature  of  child  por- 
nography, the  law-enforcement  officer  must 
recognize  the  distinction  between  technical 
and  simulated  child  pornography.  The  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1984  defines  a  child  as  any- 
one under  the  age  of  18.  Therefore,  a  sexually 
explicit  photograph  of  a  15-,  16-  or  17-year-old 
girl  or  boy  is  technical  child  pornography.  The 
production,  distribution,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  possession  of  child  pornography  could  and 
should  be  investigated  under  appropriate  child 
pornography  statutes.  The  investigator  should 
understand,  though,  that  the  consumers  of 
such  material  are  not  necessarily  pedophiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  sexually  explicit  photo- 
graphs of  19-year-old  or  older  males  or  females 
are  not  legally  child  pornography.  But  if  the 
person  portrayed  in  such  material  is  young 
looking,  dressed  youthfully,  or  made  up  to 
look  young,  the  material  could  be  of  interest  to 
pedophiles.  This  is  simulated  child  pornogra- 
phy. It  is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  pedophile 
but  it  is  not  legally  child  pornography  because 
the  individuals  portrayed  are  over  18.  This  il- 
lustrates the  importance  and  sometimes  the 
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difficulty  in  proving  the  age  of  the  child  in  the 
photographs  or  videotapes. 

Unlike  child  erotica,  child  pornography  re- 
quires a  child  to  be  victimized.  A  child  had  to 
be  sexually  exploited  to  produce  the  material. 
Children  used  in  pornography  are  desensitized 
and  conditioned  to  respond  as  sexual  objects. 
They  are  frequently  ashamed  of  their  portrayal 
in  such  material.  They  must  deal  with  the  per- 
manency, longevity,  and  circulation  of  such  a 
record  of  their  sexual  abuse.  Some  types  of  sex- 
ual activity  can  be  repressed  and  hidden  from 
public  knowledge;  child  victims  can  imagine 
that  some  day  the  activity  will  be  over  and  they 
can  make  a  fresh  start.  Many  children,  espe- 
cially adolescent  boys,  vehemently  deny  their 
involvement  with  a  pedophile.  But  there  is  no 
denying  or  hiding  from  a  sexually  explicit  pho- 
tograph or  videotape.  The  child  in  a  photo- 
graph or  videotape  is  young  forever  and  the 
material  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  for 
years.  Some  children  have  even  committed 
crimes  in  attempts  to  retrieve  or  destroy  the 
permanent  records  of  their  molestation. 

Child  Erotica  (Pedophile  Paraphernalia) 

Child  erotica  is  a  broader  and  more  encom- 
passing term  than  child  pornography.  It  can  be 
defined  as  any  material,  relating  to  children, 
that  serves  a  sexual  purpose  for  a  given  individ- 
ual. Some  of  the  more  common  types  of  child 
erotica  include  toys,  games,  drawings,  fantasy 
writings,  diaries,  souvenirs,  sexual  aids,  man- 
uals, letters,  books  about  children,  psychologi- 
cal books  on  pedophilia,  and  ordinary  photo- 
graphs of  children.  Child  erotica  might  also  be 
referred  to  as  pedophile  paraphernalia.  Gen- 
erally, possession  and  distribution  of  these 
items  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  law. 

For  investigative  purposes,  child  erotica  can 
be  divided  into  the  categories  below. 

Published  Material  Relating  to  Children  Ex- 
amples of  this  include  books,  magazines,  arti- 
cles, or  videotapes  dealing  with  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

Child  development  Sexual  disorders 

Sex  education  Pedophilia 
Child  photography  Man-boy  love 

Sexual  abuse  of  children      Personal  ads 


Incest 

Child  prostitution 
Missing  children 
Investigative  techniques 
Legal  aspects 
Access  to  children 


Detective  magazines 

"Men's"  magazines 

Nudism 

Erotic  novels 

Catalogs 

Brochures 


Listings  of  foreign  sex  tours,  guides  to  nude 
beaches,  and  material  on  sponsoring  orphans 
or  needy  children  provide  them  with  informa- 
tion about  access  to  children.  Detective  maga- 
zines saved  by  pedophiles  usually  contain  sto- 
ries about  crimes  against  children.  The 
"men's"  magazines  collected  may  have  articles 
about  sexual  abuse  of  children.  The  use  of 
adult  pornography  to  lower  inhibitions  is  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  book.  Although  the 
possession  of  information  on  missing  children 
should  be  carefully  investigated  to  determine 
possible  involvement  in  abduction,  most  pe- 
dophiles collect  this  material  to  help  rational- 
ize their  behavior  as  child  "lovers,"  not  abduc- 
tors. Personal  ads  include  those  in  "swinger" 
magazines,  video  magazines,  and  newspapers, 
and  may  mention  "family  fun,"  "family  activ- 
ity," "European  material,"  "youth  training," 
"unusual  and  bizarre,"  "better  life,"  and  so 
on.  Erotic  novels  may  contain  stories  about  sex 
with  children  but  without  sexually  explicit 
photographs.  They  may  contain  sketches  or 
drawings.  Materials  concerning  current  or 
proposed  laws  dealing  with  sex  abuse;  ar- 
rested, convicted  or  acquitted  child  molesters; 
or  investigative  techniques  used  by  law-en- 
forcement are  common. 

Unpublished  Material  Relating  to  Chil- 
dren Examples  include  items  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Personal  letters     Telephone  and  address  books 
Audiotapes  Pedophile  manuals 

Diaries  Newsletters  and  bulletins 

Fantasy  writings  Directories 
Manuscripts         Adult  pornography 
Financial  records 

Directories  usually  contain  information  on 
where  to  locate  children.  Newsletters  and  bul- 
letins are  distributed  by  pedophile  support 
groups,  such  as  the  North  American  Man-Boy 
Love  Association  (NAMBLA),  the  Lewis  Car- 
roll Collector's  Guild,  and  any  other  similar 
group.  Manuscripts  are  writings  of  the  pe- 
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dophile  in  formats  suitable  for  real  or  imag- 
ined publication.  Ledgers  and  financial  re- 
cords might  include  cancelled  checks  used  to 
pay  victims  or  to  purchase  pornography  or 
erotica. 

Pictures,  Photographs,  and  Videotapes  of 
Children  Examples  include  children  found  in 
the  following: 

Photography,  art,  or  sex  education  books 

Photograph  albums  and  displays 

Candid  shots 

Photocopies  of  photographs  or  pictures 
Drawings  and  tracings 
Posters  and  paintings 
Advertisements 

Children's  television  programs  or  videos 
Cut-and-paste  pictures 

Cut-and-paste  involves  creating  new  pic- 
tures by  cutting  and  pasting  parts  of  old  ones. 
Seized  videotapes  should  always  be  viewed  or 
scanned  in  their  entirety  because  a  variety  of 
material,  including  hard-core  child  pornogra- 
phy, could  be  on  any  one  tape.  Some  pe- 
dophiles cut  out  pictures  of  children  from  mag- 
azines and  put  them  in  albums  as  if  they  were 
photographs. 

Souvenirs  and  Trophies  Examples  may  in- 
clude mementos  of  children,  listed  below: 

Photographs 

Articles  of  clothing 

Jewelry  and  personal  items 

Audiotapes 

Letters  and  notes 

Charts  and  records 

Photographs  collected  by  pedophiles  are  of- 
ten labeled  or  marked.  Charts  and  records 
might  include  astrology  or  biorhythm  charts. 
Audiotapes,  letters,  and  notes  collected  for 
souvenir  purposes  are  usually  from  past  child 
victims  and  discuss  what  the  two  did  together 
and  how  much  the  victims  like  the  offender. 
Personal  items  could  even  include  victims'  fin- 
gernails, hair,  or  underwear. 

Miscellaneous  This  category  can  include 
items  used  in  courting  children: 

Computers  and  peripheral  equipment 

Sexual  aids 

Toys,  games,  and  dolls 


Costumes 

Child-  or  youth-oriented  decorations 
Video  and  photography  equipment 
Alcohol  and  drugs 

Costumes  include  those  worn  by  the  of- 
fender and  by  the  children. 

Motivation  for  Collection 

It  is  difficult  to  know  with  certainty  why  pedo- 
philes collect  child  pornography  and  erotica. 
There  may  be  as  many  reasons  as  there  are 
pedophiles.  Collecting  this  material  may  help 
pedophiles  satisfy,  deal  with,  or  reinforce  their 
compulsive,  persistent  sexual  fantasies  about 
children.  Some  child  erotica  is  collected  as  a 
substitute  for  preferred  but  unavailable  child 
pornography. 

Collecting  may  also  fulfill  needs  for  valida- 
tion. Many  pedophiles  collect  academic  and 
scientific  books  and  articles  on  the  nature  of 
pedophilia  in  an  effort  to  understand  and  jus- 
tify their  own  behavior.  For  the  same  reason, 
pedophiles  often  collect  and  distribute  articles 
and  manuals  written  by  pedophiles  in  which 
they  attempt  to  justify  and  rationalize  their  be- 
havior. In  this  material  pedophiles  share  tech- 
niques for  finding  and  seducing  children  and 
avoiding  or  dealing  with  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Pedophiles  get  passive  validation  from 
the  books  and  articles  they  read  and  collect. 

Pedophiles  swap  pornographic  photographs 
the  way  boys  swap  baseball  cards.  As  they  add 
to  their  collections,  they  get  strong  reinforce- 
ment from  each  other  for  their  behavior.  The 
collecting  and  trading  process  becomes  a  com- 
mon bond.  Pedophiles  get  active  validation 
from  other  pedophiles. 

The  need  for  validation  may  also  partially 
explain  why  some  pedophiles  compulsively  and 
systematically  save  the  collected  material.  It  is 
almost  as  though  each  communication  and 
photograph  is  evidence  of  the  value  and  legiti- 
macy of  their  behavior.  For  example,  one 
pedophile  sends  another  pedophile  a  letter,  en- 
closing photographs  and  describing  his  sexual 
activities  with  children.  At  the  letter's  conclu- 
sion he  asks  the  receiver  to  destroy  the  letter 
because  it  could  be  damaging  evidence  against 
him.  Six  months  later  police  find  the  letter — 
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carefully  filed  as  part  of  the  pedophile's  orga- 
nized collection. 

Some  of  the  child  pornography  and  erotica 
collected  by  pedophiles  is  saved  as  a  souvenir 
or  trophy  of  the  relationships  with  children.  All 
child  victims  will  grow  up  and  become  sexually 
unattractive  to  the  pedophile.  In  a  photo- 
graph, however,  a  9-year-old  child  stays  young 
forever.  This  is  one  reason  why  many  pe- 
dophiles date  and  label  their  pictures  and  vid- 
eotapes of  children. 

The  need  to  validate  their  behavior  and  to 
have  souvenirs  of  their  relationships  are  the 
motivations  most  overlooked  by  investigators 
when  evaluating  the  significance  of  the  por- 
nography and  erotica  collections  of  pedo- 
philes. 

Use  of  Collection 

Although  the  reasons  why  pedophiles  collect 
child  pornography  and  erotica  are  conjecture, 
we  can  be  more  certain  as  to  how  this  material 
is  used.  Study  and  police  investigations  have 
identified  certain  criminal  uses  of  the  material. 

Child  pornography  and  child  erotica  are 
used  for  the  sexual  arousal  and  gratification  of 
pedophiles.  They  use  child  pornography  the 
same  way  other  people  use  adult  pornogra- 
phy— to  feed  sexual  fantasies.  Some  pedo- 
philes only  collect  and  fantasize  about  the  ma- 
terial without  acting  out  these  fantasies,  but  in 
most  cases  the  arousal  and  fantasy  fueled  by 
the  pornography  is  only  a  prelude  to  actual 
sexual  activity  with  children. 

A  second  use  of  child  pornography  and  erot- 
ica is  to  lower  children's  inhibitions.  A  child 
who  is  reluctant  to  engage  in  sexual  activity 
with  an  adult  or  to  pose  for  sexually  explicit 
photos  can  sometimes  be  convinced  by  viewing 
other  children  having  "fun"  participating  in 
the  activity.  Peer  pressure  can  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  children;  if  other  children  are 
involved,  the  child  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  activity  is  acceptable.  When  the  pornogra- 
phy is  used  to  lower  inhibitions,  the  children 
portrayed  will  usually  appear  to  be  having  a 
good  time. 

Books  on  human  sexuality,  sex  education, 
and  sex  manuals  are  also  used  to  lower  inhibi- 


tions. Children  accept  what  they  see  in  books, 
and  many  pedophiles  have  used  sex  education 
books  to  prove  to  children  that  such  sexual  be- 
havior is  acceptable.  Adult  pornography  is  also 
used,  particularly  with  adolescent  boy  victims, 
to  arouse  them  or  to  lower  inhibitions. 

A  third  major  use  of  child  pornography  col- 
lections is  blackmail.  If  a  pedophile  already 
has  a  relationship  with  a  child,  seducing  the 
child  into  sexual  activity  is  only  part  of  the 
plan.  The  pedophile  must  also  ensure  that  the 
child  keep  the  secret.  Children  are  most  afraid 
of  pictures  being  shown  to  their  friends.  Pedo- 
philes use  many  techniques  to  blackmail;  one 
of  them  is  through  photographs  taken  of  the 
child.  If  the  child  threatens  to  tell  his  or  her 
parents  or  the  authorities,  the  existence  of  sex- 
ually explicit  photographs  can  be  an  effective 
silencer. 

A  fourth  use  of  child  pornography  and  erot- 
ica is  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Some  pedo- 
philes exchange  photographs  of  children  for 
access  to  or  phone  numbers  of  other  children. 
The  quality  and  theme  of  the  material  deter- 
mine its  value  as  an  exchange  medium.  Rather 
than  paying  cash  for  access  to  a  child,  the 
pedophile  may  exchange  a  small  part  (usually 
duplicates)  of  his  collection.  The  younger  the 
child  and  the  more  bizarre  the  acts,  the  greater 
the  value  of  the  pornography. 

A  fifth  use  of  the  collected  material  is  profit. 
Some  people  involved  in  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  child  pornography  are  not  pedophiles; 
they  are  profiteers.  In  contrast,  most  pedo- 
philes seem  to  collect  child  erotica  and  pornog- 
raphy for  reasons  other  than  profit.  Some 
pedophiles  may  begin  nonprofit  trading,  which 
they  pursue  until  they  accumulate  certain 
amounts  or  types  of  photographs,  which  are 
then  sold  to  commercial  dealers  for  reproduc- 
tion in  commercial  child  pornography  maga- 
zines. Others  combine  their  pedophilic  inter- 
ests with  their  profit  motive.  Some  collectors 
even  have  their  own  photographic  reproduc- 
tion equipment.  Thus,  the  photograph  of  a 
child  taken  with  or  without  parental  knowl- 
edge by  a  neighborhood  pedophile  in  any 
American  community  can  wind  up  in  a  com- 
mercial child  pornography  magazine  with 
worldwide  distribution. 
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Characteristics  of  Collection 

Important  The  pedophile's  collection  is  usu- 
ally one  of  the  most  important  things  in  his 
life.  He  is  willing  to  spend  considerable  time 
and  money  on  it.  Most  pedophiles  make  no 
profit  from  their  collections.  After  release  from 
prison,  many  pedophiles  attempt  to  get  their 
collections  back  from  the  police. 

Constant  No  matter  how  much  the  pedophile 
has,  he  never  has  enough;  and  he  rarely  throws 
anything  away  If  police  have  evidence  that  a 
pedophile  had  a  collection  five  or  ten  years 
ago,  chances  are  he  still  has  the  collection 
now — only  it  is  larger.  This  is  a  very  significant 
characteristic  to  consider  when  evaluating  the 
stateness  of  information  used  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant. 

Organized  The  pedophile  usually  maintains 
detailed,  neat,  orderly  records  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  collections  of  most  pedo- 
philes are  carefully  organized  and  maintained. 
As  will  be  discussed,  some  pedophiles  now  use 
computers  for  this  purpose. 

Permanent  The  pedophile  might  move,  hide, 
or  give  his  collection  to  another  pedophile  if  he 
believes  the  police  are  investigating  him.  He  is 
not  likely  to  destroy  the  collection:  It  is  his 
life's  work.  In  some  cases  he  might  even  prefer 
that  the  police  seize  it  and  keep  it  intact  in  an 
evidence  room  where  he  might  retrieve  at  least 
some  of  it  when  released  from  prison.  One  of- 
fender is  known  to  have  willed  his  collection  to 
a  fellow  pedophile. 

Concealed  Because  of  the  hidden  or  illegal  na- 
ture of  the  pedophile's  activity,  he  is  concerned 
about  the  security  of  his  collection.  But  this 
must  always  be  weighed  against  his  access  to 
the  collection.  It  does  him  no  good  if  he  cannot 
get  to  it. 

Where  pedophiles  hide  their  collections  of- 
ten depends  on  their  living  arrangements.  If 
living  alone  or  with  someone  aware  of  his  pref- 
erence for  children,  the  collection  will  be  less 
well  concealed.  It  might  be  in  a  trunk,  box, 
cabinet,  bookcase,  or  out  in  the  open.  The 
child  pornography  might  be  better  hidden 
than  the  erotica.  If  living  with  family  members 
or  others  not  aware  of  his  activity,  it  will  be  bet- 


ter concealed.  The  collection  might  be  found 
behind  a  false  panel,  in  the  duct  work,  under 
insulation,  and  so  on.  The  collection  is  usually 
in  the  pedophile's  home,  but  it  could  be  in  an 
automobile  or  a  camper,  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, in  a  safety  deposit  box,  or  in  a  rented 
storage  locker.  The  most  difficult  location  to 
find  is  a  secret  place  in  a  remote  rural  area. 
The  investigator  should  search  any  area  that  is 
under  the  control  of  the  offender. 

Shared  The  pedophile  frequently  has  a  need 
or  desire  to  show  and  tell  others  about  his  col- 
lection. He  is  seeking  validation  for  all  his  ef- 
forts. The  investigator  can  use  this  need  to  his 
advantage  by  showing  interest  in  the  collection 
during  any  interview  of  a  pedophile.  The  of- 
fender might  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
brag  about  how  much  time,  effort,  and  skill 
went  into  his  collection. 

Use  of  Computers  There  is  a  modern  inven- 
tion that  is  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
pedophile:  the  computer.  It  could  be  a  large 
computer  system  at  his  place  of  business  or  a 
small  personal  computer  at  his  home.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  modern  technology  catching  up 
with  long-known  personality  traits.  The  com- 
puter helps  fill  their  needs  for  organization, 
validation,  and  souvenir  records. 

Law-enforcement  investigation  has  deter- 
mined that  pedophiles  use  computers  to  orga- 
nize their  collections  and  correspondence. 
Many  pedophiles  seem  to  be  compulsive  record 
keepers.  A  computer  makes  it  much  easier  to 
store  and  retrieve  names  and  addresses  of  vic- 
tims and  other  pedophiles.  Innumerable  char- 
acteristics of  victims  and  sexual  acts  can  be 
easily  recorded  and  analyzed.  An  extensive 
pornography  collection  can  be  cataloged  by 
subject  matter.  Even  fantasy  writings  and 
other  narrative  descriptions  can  be  stored  and 
retrieved  for  future  use. 

Many  pedophiles  communicate  with  other 
pedophiles.  Now,  instead  of  putting  a  stamp 
on  a  letter  or  package,  they  can  use  their  com- 
puter to  exchange  information.  Pedophiles  can 
use  their  computers  to  locate  individuals  with 
similar  interests.  Like  advertisements  in 
"swinger  magazines,"  electronic  bulletin 
boards  are  used  to  identify  individuals  of  mu- 
tual interest  concerning  age,  gender,  and  sex- 
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ual  preference.  For  instance,  in  the  December 
1983  issue  of  the  North  American  Man-Boy 
Love  Association  (NAMBLA)  bulletin,  a  mem- 
ber from  Michigan  proposed  that  NAMBLA 
establish  its  own  electronic  bulletin  board.  The 
pedophile  may  use  an  electronic  bulletin  board 
to  which  he  has  authorized  access,  or  he  may 
illegally  enter  a  system.  The  pedophile  can  also 
set  up  his  own  or  participate  in  other  surrepti- 
tious or  underground  bulletin  boards. 

Pedophiles  who  have  turned  their  child  por- 
nography into  a  profit-making  business  use 
computers  the  same  way  any  business  uses 
them.  Lists  of  customers,  dollar  amounts  of 
transactions,  descriptions  of  inventory,  and  so 
on,  can  all  be  recorded  on  the  computer.  Police 
must  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  any  pedophile 
with  the  intelligence,  economic  means,  or  em- 
ployment access  might  be  using  a  computer  in 
any  or  all  of  the  above  ways. 

The  Role  of  Law- Enforcement 

During  any  investigation  of  child  sexual  abuse, 
the  possible  presence  of  child  pornography  and 
erotica  must  be  explored.  For  law-enforcement 
officers,  the  existence  and  discovery  of  a  child 
erotica  or  child  pornography  collection  can  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  investigation  of 
any  child  sexual  abuse  case.  Obviously,  child 
pornography  itself  is  usually  evidence  of  crimi- 
nal violations.  The  ledgers,  diaries,  letters, 
books,  and  souvenirs  that  are  often  part  of  a 
child  erotica  collection,  however,  can  also  be 
used  as  supportive  evidence  to  prove  intent  and 
for  additional  lead  information.  Names,  ad- 
dresses, and  pictures  of  additional  victims; 
dates  and  descriptions  of  sexual  activity; 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  and  admis- 
sions of  accomplices  and  other  pedophiles;  and 
descriptions  of  sexual  fantasies,  background 
information,  and  admissions  of  the  subject  are 
frequently  part  of  a  child  erotica  collection. 

Child  erotica  must  be  viewed  in  the  context 
in  which  it  is  found.  Although  many  people 
might  have  some  similar  items  in  their  home,  it 
is  only  the  pedophile  who  collects  such  mate- 
rial for  sexual  purposes  as  part  of  his  seduction 
of  and  fantasies  about  children.  Many  people 
have  a  mail-order  catalog  in  their  home,  but 
only  a  pedophile  has  albums  full  of  children's 


underwear  ads  he  clipped  and  saved  from  past 
catalogs. 

Child  erotica  must  also  be  evaluated  in  the 
context  in  which  it  is  found.  The  law-enforce- 
ment investigator  must  use  good  judgment  and 
common  sense.  Possession  of  an  album  filled 
with  pictures  of  the  suspect's  own  fully  dressed 
children  probably  has  no  significance.  Posses- 
sion of  fifteen  albums  filled  with  pictures  of 
fully  dressed  children  unrelated  to  the  suspect 
probably  has  significance.  Possession  of  his 
own  children's  underwear  in  their  dresser 
probably  is  normal.  Possession  of  a  suitcase 
full  of  little  girl's  underwear  probably  is  suspi- 
cious. Possession  of  a  few  books  about  child 
development  or  sex  education  on  a  bookshelf 
probably  has  no  significance.  Possession  of 
dozens  of  such  books  together  in  a  box  proba- 
bly is  significant. 

Most  people  have  photographs  of  children 
somewhere  in  their  homes,  and  many  people 
also  possess  photographs  of  naked  children. 
Under  most  state  statutes  and  the  current  fed- 
eral law,  pictures  of  children  portraying  simple 
nudity  are  not  generally  considered  sexually 
explicit  or  obscene.  The  federal  law  requires  at 
least  "lascivious  exhibition  of  the  genitals  or 
pubic  area"  to  be  considered  sexually  explicit 
and  therefore  to  constitute  child  pornography. 
How  then  can  an  investigator  evaluate  the  pos- 
sible significance  of  nude  and  non-sexually  ex- 
plicit photographs  of  children  found  during  a 
search  in  the  possession  of  a  suspected  of- 
fender? 

The-  following  criteria  are  offered  for  the 
evaluation  of  such  photographs.  As  used  here, 
the  term  photograph  includes  any  visual  depic- 
tion (negatives,  prints,  slides,  movies,  video- 
tapes). 

How  They  Were  Produced  Pedophiles  are 
more  likely  to  use  trickery,  bribery,  or  seduc- 
tion to  take  their  photographs  of  children. 
They  sometimes  photograph  children  under 
false  pretenses,  such  as  leading  them  or  their 
parents  to  believe  that  modeling  or  acting  jobs 
might  result.  Some  offenders  even  hide  and 
surreptitiously  photograph  children.  One  pe- 
dophile hid  above  the  ceiling  of  a  boys'  locker 
room  and  photographed  boys  through  a  moved 
ceiling  tile.  Many  pedophiles  even  collect  pho- 
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tographs  of  children  who  are  complete  stran- 
gers to  them.  They  take  these  pictures  at  swim- 
ming meets,  wrestling  matches,  child  beauty 
pageants,  parks,  parades,  rock  concerts,  and 
other  events  open  to  the  public.  These  photo- 
graphs are  usually  of  children  of  a  certain  age 
and  gender. 

Pedophiles  are  also  more  likely  to  take  and 
possess  photographs  that  focus  on  certain 
parts  of  a  child's  anatomy  of  particular  sexual 
interest  to  a  certain  offender.  In  some  photo- 
graphs the  children  may  be  involved  in  strange 
or  bizarre  behavior,  such  as  pretending  to  be 
dead  or  simulating  unusual  sex  acts.  In  one 
case,  a  pedophile  photographed  young  boys 
with  painted  bondage-like  markings  on  their 
bodies.  If  commercially  produced,  the  way  the 
photographs  were  advertised  is  important  in 
evaluating  their  significance. 

Investigators  should  make  every  effort  to  de- 
termine the  circumstances  under  which  recov- 
ered photographs  were  taken  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate their  investigative  significance  as  child 
erotica.  The  sequence  in  which  the  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  which  can  sometimes  be 
determined  from  the  negatives,  can  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  evaluation.  Recovered  vid- 
eotapes must  be  listened  to  as  well  as  observed 
to  evaluate  their  significance. 

How  They  Were  Saved  Volume  is  a  significant 
factor  here.  Pedophiles  are  more  likely  to  have 
large  numbers  of  photographs  of  children. 
One  pedophile  had  27  large  photo  albums 
filled  with  pictures  of  children  partially  or  fully 
dressed.  They  are  more  likely  to  have  their 
photographs  carefully  organized  and  cata- 
loged and  mounted  in  binders  or  albums. 
These  may  be  photographs  they  cut  out  of 
magazines,  catalogs,  or  newspapers.  Some- 
times sexually  explicit  captions  are  written 
above  or  below  the  pictures. 

Photographs  are  frequently  marked  with  the 
children's  names  and  ages  and  the  dates  taken. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  marked  with  the  chil- 
dren's addresses,  physical  descriptions,  and 
even  the  sexual  acts  they  performed.  Most  peo- 
ple who  have  photographs  of  their  naked  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  save  them  as  a  small 
part  of  a  wide  collection.  The  pedophile  who 
collects  photographs  of  children  is  more  likely 


to  have  hundreds  of  such  photographs  to- 
gether, and  all  the  children  portrayed  will  be  of 
the  same  general  age.  There  will  be  few,  if  any, 
photographs  of  these  same  children  when  they 
are  older.  The  pedophile  offender  is  also  more 
likely  to  have  enlargements  or  carefully  ar- 
ranged groupings  of  these  photographs— even 
arranged  on  the  wall  as  a  kind  of  shrine  to  chil- 
dren. Some  material  may  be  placed  where 
child  victims  will  have  easy  access  to  it. 

Investigators  should  carefully  document  the 
context  in  which  such  recovered  photographs 
were  maintained  by  the  offender.  Prosecutors 
must  ensure  that  jurors  understand  that  the 
pedophile's  collection  of  photographs  of  naked 
children  is  not  an  ordinary  one. 

How  They  Were  Used  Pedophiles  often  use 
these  photographs  to  help  seduce  and  lower  the 
inhibitions  of  children.  Pictures  of  naked  chil- 
dren could  be  used  to  convince  children  to  re- 
move their  clothing.  Investigators  should  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  the  offender  used  such 
material  in  his  interaction  with  children.  In  ad- 
dition, investigators  should  attempt  to  deter- 
mine if  the  offender  sold  or  traded  this  mate- 
rial. 

Few  police  officers  would  ignore  or  fail  to 
seize  sexually  explicit  child  pornography  found 
during  a  search.  But,  over  and  over  again,  offi- 
cers ignore  and  leave  behind  the  child  erotica. 
Although  not  as  significant  or  damaging  as 
child  pornography,  child  erotica  is  valuable  ev- 
idence of  intent  and  a  source  of  valuable  intel- 
ligence information.  The  finding  of  child  erot- 
ica might  also  influence  bail,  a  guilty  plea,  and 
the  sentence  eventually  imposed. 

The  investigative  experience  of  many  law- 
enforcement  officers  dealing  with  pornography 
is  often  limited  to  commercial  pornography 
distributed  by  individuals  motivated  by  mone- 
tary profit.  The  direct  connection  between  the 
pornography  and  the  sex  crimes  is  rarely  a  fac- 
tor in  these  kinds  of  eases.  In  an  investigation 
narrowly  focused  only  on  the  pornography  or 
obscenity  violations,  officers  might  have  legal 
problems  justifying  the  seizure  of  child  erotica 
(pedophile  paraphernalia)  found  when  execut- 
ing a  search  warrant  or  consent  to  search.  In 
an  investigation  more  broadly  focused  on  child 
pornography  and  its  role  in  the  sexual  exploita- 
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tion  of  children  by  child  molesters,  however, 
officers  should  recognize  the  evidentiary  value 
of  child  erotica.  If  the  facts  of  the  case  justify 
it,  this  relationship  between  child  pornography 
and  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children  should 
always  be  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  for  a  search 
warrant.  Both  the  child  pornography  and  the 
child  erotica  should  be  seized  as  evidence  when 
found  in  such  cases.  Child  pornographers  are 
usually  child  molesters.  The  photograph  of  a 
fully  dressed  child  may  not  be  evidence  of  an 
obscenity  violation,  but  it  could  be  evidence  of 
an  offender's  sexual  involvement  with  chil- 
dren. If  there  is  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the 
seizure  of  child  erotica,  the  presence  of  such 
material  should  be  noted  and,  if  possible,  it 
should  be  photographed  or  videotaped  (with- 
out sound). 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  children,  even  those  fully  dressed, 
in  photographs  or  videotapes  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  pedophile.  This  is  especially  true  if 
these  items  appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  offender  himself.  Each  of  these  children  is 


a  potential  victim  of  sexual  abuse.  This  identi- 
fication must  be  done  discreetly  in  order  to 
avoid  potential  public  embarrassment  to  the 
children,  whether  or  not  they  were  victimized. 
Sometimes  the  pedophile  makes  the  identifica- 
tion unbelievably  easy  by  labeling  his  photo- 
graphs with  names,  descriptions,  addresses, 
dates,  and  even  sex  acts  performed. 

Possession  of  numerous  books,  magazines, 
articles,  or  newspaper  clippings  about  the  sex- 
ual development  and  abuse  of  children  or 
about  pedophilia  in  general  can  be  used  as  evi- 
dence of  intent  at  a  subsequent  trial.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  disprove  the  claim  of  a  wrestling 
coach  that  his  touching  was  legitimate  athletic 
training  or  the  claim  of  a  teacher  that  his  or  her 
touching  was  normal  healthy  affection.  This 
difficult  task  can  be  made  easier  if  police  have 
seized  a  child  erotica  collection  that  includes 
items  such  as  a  diary  or  fantasy  writings  de- 
scribing the  sexual  stimulation  experienced 
when  touching  a  child  to  demonstrate  a  wres- 
tling hold  or  when  fondling  a  student. 
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6.  After  Identification 


When  a  child  molestation  case  is  uncovered 
and  an  offender  identified,  there  are  certain 
fairly  predictable  reactions  by  the  child  mo- 
lester. This  is  especially  true  of  the  Preferential 
Child  Molester  (pedophile).  Knowledge  and 
anticipation  of  these  reactions  will  help  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  such  difficult 
cases. 

The  Pedophile's  Defenses 

Denial  Usually  the  first  reaction  of  a  child  mo- 
lester to  discovery  will  be  complete  denial.  The 
offender  may  act  shocked,  surprised,  or  even 
indignant  about  an  allegation  of  sexual  activity 
with  children.  He  may  claim  to  know  nothing 
about  it  or  that  he  does  not  remember.  He 
might  admit  to  an  act  but  deny  the  intent  was 
sexual  gratification:  "Is  it  a  crime  to  hug  a 
child?"  He  may  imply  that  his  actions  were 
misunderstood,  and  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
His  denial  may  be  aided  by  relatives,  friends, 
neighbors,  and  coworkers.  These  associates 
may  be  uncooperative  and  may  even  hinder  po- 
lice investigation  of  the  offender.  In  any  case, 
the  investigator  should  anticipate  and  not  be 
thrown  off  by  strong  initial  denial  by  a  suspect. 

Minimization  If  the  evidence  against  him 
rules  out  total  denial,  the  offender  may  at- 
tempt to  minimize  what  he  has  done,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  He  might  claim  that  it 
happened  on  one  or  two  isolated  occasions  or 
that  he  only  touched  or  caressed  the  victim.  He 
may  be  knowledgeable  about  the  law  and 
might  admit  to  acts  that  he  knows  are  lesser 
offenses  or  misdemeanors.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  even  seemingly  cooperative  vic- 
tims may  also  minimize  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  acts.  If  a  certain  act  was  performed  30 
times,  the  victim  might  claim  it  happened  only 
5  times,  and  the  offender  might  claim  it  hap- 


pened only  once  or  twice.  A  victim  may  admit 
to  having  sex  but  not  to  receiving  money  for  sex 
or  may  admit  to  receiving  oral  sex  but  not  to 
giving  it.  Victims  sometimes  deny  certain  sex- 
ual acts  in  spite  of  photographs  showing  other- 
wise. Adolescent  boys,  in  particular,  may  deny 
or  minimize  their  victimization. 

Justification  A  child  molester  typically  at- 
tempts to  justify  his  behavior  to  the  police.  He 
might  claim  that  he  cares  for  the  children  more 
than  the  children's  parents  do  and  that  what 
he  does  is  beneficial  to  the  child.  If  he  is  the 
father  of  the  victim,  he  might  claim  the  child  is 
better  off  learning  about  sex  from  him.  In 
other  cases  he  might  claim  he  has  been  under 
tremendous  stress  or  has  a  drinking  problem. 
He  might  claim  he  did  not  know  how  old  a  cer- 
tain victim  was. 

His  efforts  to  justify  his  behavior  usually 
center  around  blaming  the  victim.  This  is  the 
single  most  common  rationalization  of  all 
pedophiles.  The  offender  may  claim  he  was  se- 
duced by  the  victim,  that  the  victim  initiated 
the  sexual  activity,  or  that  the  victim  is  promis- 
cuous or  even  a  prostitute.  In  a  few  cases,  it 
might  even  be  true.  But  such  a  justification  has 
no  meaning.  A  crime  has  still  been  committed. 

Fabrication  Some  of  the  more  clever  child  mo- 
lesters come  up  with  ingenious  stories  to  ex- 
plain their  behavior.  One  offender,  a  doctor, 
claimed  he  was  doing  research  on  male  youth 
prostitution.  A  professor  claimed  he  was  doing 
research  on  pedophilia  and  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing child  pornography  for  scientific  re- 
search. A  teacher  said  that  his  students  had 
such  a  desperate  need  for  attention  and  affec- 
tion that  they  practically  threw  themselves  at 
him  and  misunderstood  his  affection  and  re- 
sponse as  sexual  advances.  Many  incest  of- 
fenders claim  to  be  providing  sex  education  for 
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their  children.  In  another  case,  a  nursery 
school  operator,  who  had  taken  and  collected 
thousands  of  nude  and  seminude  photographs 
of  young  children  in  his  care,  claimed  they 
were  not  for  sexual  purposes;  he  simply  ad- 
mired the  anatomy  of  children.  Another  of- 
fender claimed  his  sadomasochistic  photos  of 
children  were  part  of  a  child  discipline  pro- 
gram. One  offender  claimed  the  children  made 
a  sexually  explicit  videotape  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  that  he  had  kept  it  only  to  show  their 
parents.  Another  offender  claimed  he  was 
merely  keeping  the  child  warm  in  his  bed  on  a 
cold  night.  These  stories  work  particularly  well 
when  the  child  molester  is  a  professional,  such 
as  a  teacher,  doctor  or,  especially,  a  therapist. 
The  investigator  and  prosecutor  must  be  pre- 
pared to  confront  such  stories  and  attempt  to 
disprove  them.  Finding  child  pornography  or 
erotica  in  the  possession  of  the  offender  is  one 
effective  way  to  do  this. 

Mental  Illness  When  other  tactics  fail,  the 
child  molester  may  feign  mental  illness.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  few  child  molesters  ad- 
mit mental  illness  until  after  they  are  identified 
or  arrested  or  until  other  tactics  fail.  If,  as  pre- 
viously discussed,  all  pedophiles  are  not  neces- 
sarily child  molesters,  then  pedophilia  alone 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  their  child  molesting. 

Of  course,  if  the  child  molester  is  truly  men- 
tally ill,  he  needs  treatment  and  not  a  jail  term. 
This  book  will  not  attempt  to  debate  whether 
or  not  pedophilia  is  a  mental  disorder  that  le- 
gally alters  criminal  responsibility  for  behav- 
ior. If  the  behavior  of  a  child  molester  is  con- 
sidered the  result  of  a  mental  illness,  however, 
then  it  must  out  of  necessity  be  treated  as  a 
"contagious"  disease  that  is,  at  best,  difficult 
to  cure.  The  seriousness  of  the  offenses  and  the 
effectiveness  of  any  proposed  treatment  must 
be  carefully  evaluated  by  the  court.  Treatment 
and  punishment  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Sympathy  Pedophiles  may  resort  to  a  "nice 
guy  defense."  In  this  defense,  the  offender  ex- 
presses deep  regret  and  attempts  to  show  he  is 
a  pillar  of  the  community,  a  devoted  family 
man,  a  military  veteran,  a  church  leader,  non- 
violent, without  prior  arrests,  and  a  victim  of 
many  personal  problems.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  people  still  believe  in  the  myth  that 


child  molesters  are  "strangers"  or  misfits  of  so- 
ciety, this  tactic  can  unfortunately  be  effective. 
Many  traits  introduced  by  the  offender  as  evi- 
dence of  his  good  character  (i.e.,  dedication  to 
children,  volunteer  work,  etc.)  in  fact  contrib- 
ute to  his  ability  to  access  and  seduce  children. 

Attack  It  is  important  not  to  overlook  this  re- 
action of  the  identified  child  molester.  It  can 
be  used  many  times  during  the  investigation  or 
prosecution.  This  reaction  consists  of  attack- 
ing or  going  on  the  offensive.  The  pedophile 
may  harass,  threaten,  or  bribe  victims  and  wit- 
nesses; attack  the  reputation  and  personal  life 
of  the  investigating  officer;  attack  the  motives 
of  the  prosecutor;  claim  the  case  is  selective 
prosecution;  raise  issues  such  as  gay  rights  if 
the  child  victim  is  the  same  sex  as  the  offender; 
and  enlist  the  active  support  of  groups  and  or- 
ganizations. 

The  police  investigator  also  must  consider 
the  possibility  of  physical  violence.  It  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  for  any  police  investigator  or 
prosecutor  to  think  that  all  child  molesters  are 
passive  people  who  are  easily  intimidated.  The 
author  is  aware  of  at  least  two  cases  in  which 
the  arrested  child  molester  was  a  survival ist 
with  a  massive  arsenal  of  weapons  and  explo- 
sives. In  addition,  there  are  cases  in  which 
child  molesters  murdered  their  victims,  includ- 
ing their  own  children,  to  keep  them  from  dis- 
closing the  sexual  abuse.  Two  different  child 
molesters  who  had  each  killed  several  of  their 
child  victims  stated  that  the  only  way  that  soci- 
ety could  have  prevented  the  murders  would 
have  been  to  legalize  sex  between  adults  and 
children.  They  claimed  that  they  killed  their 
victims  only  to  avoid  identification.  In  another 
case,  a  child  molester  killed  the  mother  of  his 
victim  when  she  tried  to  end  his  relationship 
with  her  son. 

Guilty,  but  Not  Guilty  The  offender  will  often 
try  to  make  a  deal  in  order  to  avoid  a  public 
trial.  Although  this  results  in  the  highly  desir- 
able objective  of  avoiding  child  victim  testi- 
mony, the  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  is  that  the 
offender  is  often  allowed  to  plead,  in  essence, 
"guilty,  but  not  guilty."  This  sometimes  in- 
volves a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  to  avoid  civil 
liability.  The  offender  may  make  public  state- 
ments that  he  is  pleading  guilty  because  he 
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does  not  want  to  put  the  children  through  the 
trauma  of  having  to  testify  or  because  he  has 
no  more  money  to  defend  himself.  This  prob- 
lem is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, under  the  provisions  of  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  {North  Carolina  v.  Alford,  400 
U.S.  25,  1970)  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  while 
at  the  same  time  not  acknowledging  that  you 
committed  the  crime.  In  some  cases,  offenders 
claimed  they  pleaded  guilty  because  they  knew 
a  jury  would  convict  them,  but  they  "could  not 
remember  committing  the  crime."  Although  it 
is  understandable  why  a  prosecutor  might  ac- 
cept such  a  plea  in  some  cases,  its  use  prevents 
the  offender  from  having  to  accept  public  re- 
sponsibility for  his  behavior  He  is  able  to 
plead  "guilty,  but  not  guilty"— further  confus- 
ing the  child  victim  as  to  who  is  guilty  and  in- 
nocent. Another  variation  of  this  is  that  the 
child  molester  pleads  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity. If  state  insanity  criteria  allow  it,  he  will 
claim  he  knew  his  acts  were  wrong,  but  he 
lacked  the  ability  to  conform  his  behavior  to 
the  law.  The  judge  and  jury  will  then  be  given 
the  difficult  task  of  differentiating  between  an 
irresistible  impulse  and  an  impulse  not  re- 
sisted. 

After  Conviction  After  being  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  incarceration,  some  pedophiles 
may  exhibit  another  reaction.  This  involves 
asking  to  speak  to  law-enforcement  investiga- 
tors and  claiming  to  have  important  informa- 


tion about  more  serious  offenses  against  chil- 
dren. They  might  claim  to  know  about  orga- 
nized child  sex  rings,  child  pornography,  child 
prostitution,  abduction  of  children,  or  child 
murders.  Although  this  reaction  is  not  as  com- 
mon as  the  others  discussed  here,  there  are  nu- 
merous cases  in  which  this  has  happened.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  the  information  furnished 
has  turned  out  to  be  exaggerated,  distorted,  or 
patently  false.  Investigators  have  no  choice  but 
to  investigate  and  check  out  such  allegations 
because  they  might  be  partially  or  totally  true. 
Investigators,  however,  must  be  skeptical  and 
cautious  in  their  response.  Such  stories  should 
be  carefully  evaluated  and  assessed,  and  inves- 
tigators should  consider  an  early  use  of  the 
polygraph  by  an  examiner  experienced  in  in- 
terviewing child  molesters. 

Suicide  One  other  reaction  should  also  be  an- 
ticipated in  certain  cases.  An  offender,  espe- 
cially from  a  middle-class  background  and 
with  no  or  one  prior  arrest,  should  be  consid- 
ered a  high  suicide  risk  at  any  time  after  arrest 
or  conviction.  The  law-enforcement  investiga- 
tor should  be  prepared  to  be  blamed  for  the  of- 
fender's death. 

A  wide  variety  of  criminals  may  react  in  sim- 
ilar ways  when  their  activity  is  discovered  or  in- 
vestigated. The  reactions  described  above, 
however,  have  been  seen  in  child  molesters 
time  and  time  again,  particularly  in  Preferen- 
tial Child  Molesters. 
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7.  Investigative  Difficulties 


The  author  has  observed  four  major  problems 
that  make  the  investigation  of  child  sexual 
abuse  and  exploitation  difficult  for  the  law-en- 
forcement officers  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Some  of  these  investigative  difficulties  are 
not  unique  to  child  sexual  abuse  cases,  but 
only  their  impact  on  and  relevance  to  such 
cases  will  be  discussed  here. 

The  Ideal  Victim 

Children  in  general  have  certain  characteris- 
tics that  make  them  ideal  victims  from  the  of- 
fender's point  of  view.  Some  of  these  charac- 
teristics are  listed  below. 

Naturally  Curious  Children  have  a  natural  cu- 
riosity about  the  world  around  them.  As  they 
grow  older,  they  become  increasingly  curious 
about  sex.  For  most  children  sex  is  a  taboo 
subject  about  which  they  receive  little  accurate 
information,  especially  from  their  parents. 
This  natural  curiosity  and  the  lack  of  available 
information  can  be  easily  exploited  by  a  clever 
child  molester  to  lower  children's  inhibitions 
and  gradually  seduce  them  into  sexual  activity. 

Easily  Led  by  Adults  Many  parents  specifi- 
cally instruct  their  children  to  respect  and  obey 
adults.  Children  are  aware  that  their  very  sur- 
vival depends  on  these  powerful  adults.  In  ad- 
dition to  fulfilling  the  physical  and  emotional 
needs  of  children,  adults  are  bigger  and 
stronger.  Any  adult  child  molester  can  simply 
exploit  his  or  her  size  and  adult  status  to  influ- 
ence and  control  a  child's  behavior.  Some  child 
molesters  exploit  their  status  as  stepfathers, 
guardians,  Big  Brothers,  or  scout  leaders  to 
entice  children  into  sexual  activity.  Child  mo- 
lesters who  do  not  have  this  added  adult  au- 
thority sometimes  impersonate  such  individ- 
uals, claiming  to  be  police  officers,  ministers, 
and  so  on,  when  they  are  not. 


Need  for  Attention  and  Affection  This  is  by 
far  the  most  significant  characteristic  of  chil- 
dren that  makes  them  ideal  victims,  especially 
for  the  seduction  child  molester.  Even  when 
they  are  getting  attention  and  affection  at 
home,  children  still  crave  and  need  it  from  oth- 
ers in  their  life.  Although  all  children  are  at 
risk  from  such  seduction  techniques,  it  seems 
that  the  child  from  a  broken  home,  who  is  the 
victim  of  emotional  neglect,  or  who  has  strong 
feelings  of  alienation  is  most  vulnerable.  Many 
victims  get  to  the  point  where  they  are  willing 
to  trade  sex  for  the  attention  and  affection  they 
get  from  some  child  molesters.  It  is  sad  but 
true  that  in  many  ways  some  child  molesters 
treat  their  victims  better  than  the  victim's  own 
parents  do.  The  seduction  child  molester  ex- 
ploits the  child's  need  for  attention  and  affec- 
tion to  his  advantage.  The  child  molester  is 
usually  willing  to  supply  all  this  attention  and 
affection  only  as  long  as  the  child  meets  his  age 
preferences,  however.  When  the  child  gets  too 
"old,"  the  attention  and  affection  usually  turn 
to  neglect  and  rejection. 

Recently  reported  statistics  indicate  that 
large  numbers  of  children  are  being  raised  in 
single  parent  families.  This  is  an  ideal  situa- 
tion for  the  seduction  child  molester.  Many 
parents  are  not  only  not  suspicious  of  adults 
who  want  to  spend  time  with  their  children, 
they  welcome  them.  But  parents  should  at  least 
be  suspicious  of  individuals  who  want  to  be  to- 
gether with  their  children  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

Need  to  Defy  Parents  Many  children,  espe- 
cially when  they  reach  adolescence,  go  through 
a  rebellious  period.  This  can  be  exploited  by 
the  child  molester  to  his  advantage.  Any  child 
who  is  victimized  as  a  result  of  disobeying  pa- 
rental guidelines  will  be  reluctant  to  admit 
their  error.  This  is  especially  true  of  adolescent 
boys. 
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Children  as  Witnesses  Many  children  are  not 
believed  when  they  report  being  sexually 
abused  and  may  be  subject  to  harassment  in 
court.  The  truth  is  that  children  are  not  poor 
witnesses.  Neither  are  they  ideal  witnesses.  Al- 
though child  witnesses  have  many  of  the  same 
traits  as  adult  witnesses,  the  criminal  justice 
system  must  make  special  allowances  for  the 
developmental  stages  of  children.  Information 
furnished  by  children  must  be  evaluated  and 
assessed  like  the  information  furnished  by  any 
other  victim  or  witness.  If  possible,  as  an  early 
step  in  this  assessment,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  having  a  young  child  victim  or  wit- 
ness evaluated  by  a  mental  health  professional 
in  order  to  determine  the  child's  developmen- 
tal progress.  This  information  can  be  of  assis- 
tance in  evaluating  the  information  and  details 
furnished  by  the  child.  This  is  not  always  possi- 
ble or  practical,  however. 

It  has  been  the  author's  experience  that  chil- 
dren rarely  deliberately  lie  about  sexual  abuse, 
but  they  can  misperceive  events^  Children  can 
be  confused,  tricked,  or  even  drugged  by  of- 
fenders. In  today's  modem  society,  even  very 
young  children  can  learn  about  sex,  including 
bizarre  and  unusual  acts,  from  peers,  televi- 
sion, videotapes,  magazines,  observation  of 
adults  around  them,  and  even  from  well-mean- 
ing safety  programs.  Children  can  be  easily  in- 
fluenced by  untrained  or  overzealous  inter- 
viewers, including  parents,  therapists,  social 
workers,  and  police. 

Isolation  of  Affect 

Almost  anyone  in  regular  contact  with  the  un- 
desirable aspects  of  human  nature  may  uncon- 
sciously employ  the  defense  mechanism  known 
as  "isolation  of  affect."  Law-enforcement  cer- 
tainly falls  into  this  category  of  occupations. 
Police  officers  quickly  learn  to  hide  their  emo- 
tions. 

Any  police  officer  assigned  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  child  sexual  abuse  should  be  a  volunteer 
who  has  been  carefully  selected  and  trained  in 
this  highly  specialized  work.  This  kind  of  work 
is  not  for  everyone.  Each  officer  must  decide 
for  himself  if  he  can  deal  with  this  type  of 
work.  Just  as  important,  the  officers  working 
these  cases  must  continually  monitor  them- 


selves. This  is  "toxic"  work,  and  each  individ- 
ual has  a  tolerance  level. 

Police  officers  investigating  child  sexual 
abuse  and  exploitation  must  also  learn  to  cope 
with  the  stigma  within  law-enforcement  at- 
tached to  sex  crime  and  vice  investigation.  Be- 
cause there  is  so  much  ignorance  about  sex  in 
general  and  deviant  sexual  behavior  specifi- 
cally, fellow  officers  frequently  joke  about  sex 
crime  and  vice  investigators.  For  officers  work- 
ing child  sexual  abuse  cases,  especially  in  me- 
dium or  small  departments,  it  is  even  worse. 
They  frequently  become  isolated  from  their 
peer  group  because  their  fellow  officers  do  not 
want  to  hear  about  child  molesters  and  child 
pornography.  This  is  a  problem  that  supervi- 
sors as  well  as  individual  officers  must  recog- 
nize and  deal  with.  One  investigator  wrote  the 
author  that  trying  to  talk  to  his  superiors  about 
the  nature  and  scope  of  this  problem  (sexual 
exploitation  of  children)  was  like  trying  to  con- 
vince the  Air  Force  of  the  existence  of  UFOs 

An  officer  who  gets  too  emotionally  involved 
in  a  case  is  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  and 
errors  in  judgment.  He  may  wind  up  losing  a 
case  and  allowing  a  child  molester  to  go  free 
because  he  "violated  his  rights"  in  some  way. 
He  is  also  less  likely  to  interview  and  assess  a 
child  victim  objectively. 

What  Constitutes  Sexual  Activity? 

Any  officer  who  has  investigated  child  sexual 
abuse  cases  knows  this  is  not  an  easy  question. 
Is  hugging  a  child  a  sexual  act?  Is  kissing  a 
child  a  sexual  act?  Is  appearing  naked  in  front 
of  a  child  a  sexual  act?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  it  depends  on  the  intent  of  the 
individual  performing  these  acts. 

Very  often  the  child  victim  is  the  most  valu- 
able source  of  information  concerning  intent. 
The  victim  knows  or  can  "feel"  the  difference 
between  hugging  and  fondling,  affectionate 
kissing  and  passionate  kissing,  accidental  nu- 
dity and  indecent  exposure.  Proving  it  in  court 
can  still  be  difficult.  Especially  in  incest  cases, 
many  offenders  will  attempt  to  claim  such  acts 
constitute  an  acceptable,  and  even  desirable, 
interaction  with  children. 

Even  seemingly  obvious  sexual  acts  such  as 
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oral-genital  contact  or  oral-breast  contact  can 
be  confusing,  especially  when  the  offender  is  a 
female.  Is  it  a  sexual  act  for  a  mother  to  have 
her  six-month-old  baby  suck  on  her  breasts? 
At  what  age  is  it  unacceptable  or  possibly  a 
sexual  act?  At  two  years  old?  At  five  years  old? 

Child  molesters  frequently  engage  in  acts 
that  are  behaviorally,  if  not  legally,  sexual 
acts.  Seemingly  normal  acts,  such  as  photo- 
graphing children,  touching  children,  wres- 
tling with  children,-or  even  looking  at  children, 
can  be  sexual  acts  for  some  individuals.  More 
bizarre  acts  could  also  be  considered  sexual 
acts.  In  one  case,  an  offender  got  sexual  grati- 
fication from  photographing  children  pretend- 
ing they  were  dead  after  a  make-believe  game 
of  cops  and  robbers.  One  offender  admitted 
"molesting"  sixty  childreirbut  stated  that  the 
figure  did  not  include  the  thousands  of  chil- 
dren he  merely  "touched"  for  sexual  gratifica- 
tion. 


Societal  Attitudes 

What  is  society's  attitude  toward  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children?  Most  people  would  proba- 
bly respond  that  American  society  views  child 
molesting  as  a  serious,  horrible  crime.  Even 
other  criminals  detest  child  molesters. 

There  are,  however,  several  organizations  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world  that  openly 
voice  a  far  different  attitude  about  adult  sex 
with  children.  The  Rene  Guyon  Society,  the 
North  American  Man-Boy  Love  Association 
(NAMBLA),  the  Pedophile  Information  Ex- 
change (PIE),  the  Child  Sensuality  Circle,  the 
Pedo-Alert  Network  (PAN),  and  the  Lewis 
Carroll  Collector's  Guild  are  all  examples  of 
groups  that  openly  advocate  adult-child  sex 
and  changing  the  laws  that  make  it  a  crime. 
These  groups  usually  restrict  their  advocacy  to 
"consenting"  sexual  activity  with  children, 
and  claim  to  be  opposed  to  forced  sex  with 
children. 

In  spite  of  the  attention  that  many  of  these 
organizations  have  received  in  the  past,  it  is 


doubtful  that  they  have  had  any  significant  im- 
pact on  American  public  opinion  in  general. 
Their  greatest  threat  to  society  is  as  a  source  of 
support  and  validation  for  child  molesters  and 
pedophiles.  These  groups  and  the  material 
they  publish  help  child  molesters  to  justify 
their  behavior.  Many  pedophiles  are  openly 
proud  of  their  behavior. 

In  fact,  some  academics,  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals, and  sexologists  express  very  similar 
views.  These  so-called  "experts"  on  human 
sexual  behavior  sometimes  equate  the  existing 
laws  that  prohibit  sex  with  children  with  laws 
that  prohibit  masturbation,  fornication,  and 
homosexuality.  They  advocate  changing  the 
laws  so  that  children  can  choose  their  sexual 
partners  freely,  but  under  the  guise  of  chil- 
dren's rights  and  freedom.  Investigators  need 
to  be  aware  that  these  "experts"  frequently  tes- 
tify at  the  trials  of  child  molesters  or  child  por- 
nographers. 

Also,  police  investigators  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  identification,  in- 
vestigation, and  prosecution  of  many  child 
molesters  may  not  be  welcomed  by  their  com- 
munities— especially  if  the  molester  is  a  promi- 
nent citizen.  Citizens  may  protest,  and  com- 
munity organizations  may  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  offender  and  even  attack  the  victims. 
City  officials  may  apply  pressure  to  halt  or 
cover  up  the  investigation. 

The  final  frustration  for  the  police  officer  of- 
ten comes  in  the  sentencing  of  a  convicted 
child  molester.  There  are  serious  sex  offenses, 
such  as  murder,  torture,  and  sadistic  rape, 
that  are  generally  dealt  with  severely  by  the 
criminal  justice  system.  And  there  are  nui- 
sance sex  offenses,  such  as  indecent  exposure 
and  window  peeping,  that  are  generally  dealt 
with  lightly  by  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
problem  is  that  the  nonviolent  sexual  abuse  of 
children  is  more  often  dealt  with  as  a  nuisance 
offense.  The  bottom  line  is  that  society  con- 
demns child  molestation  in  the  abstract,  but 
how  it  responds  to  individual  cases  depends  on 
the  particular  circumstances  and  the  mo- 
lester's position  in  the  community. 
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EXCESSIVE  HEAT 


Emergencies  can  be  brought  about  by  exposure  to  too  much  heat.  Moist 
heat  usually  tires  individuals  very  quickly.  This  fact  often  prevents  more  people 
from  harming  their  bodies.  Some  people,  however,  continue  to  push  them- 
selves, running  the  risk  of  placing  their  bodies  in  a  state  of  emergency. 

Dry  heat  can  often  fool  individuals,  causing  them  to  continue  work  or 
exposure  far  beyond  the  point  that  can  be  accepted  by  their  bodies.  Often,  for 
this  reason,  the  problems  caused  by  dry  heat  exposure  are  far  worse  than  those 
seen  in  moist  heat  exposure. 

When  dealing  with  problems  created  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat,  keep 
in  mind  that  you  must  do  patient  surveys  and  interviews.  Collapse  due  to  heat 
exposure  may  break  bones.  A  history  of  blood  pressure,  heart,  or  lung  problems 

may  have  quickened  the  effects  of  heat  exposure.  What  may  appear  to  be  a 
problem  related  to  heat  exposure  could  be  a  heart  attack.  Always  consider  the 
problem  to  be  greater  if  the  patient  is  a  child,  elderly,  injured,  or  has  a  chronic 

disease. 

Heat  Cramps 

The  problem  of  heat  cramps  is  brought  about  by  long  exposure  to  heat. 
The  amount  of  heat  does  not  have  to  be  that  much  greater  than  what  you  would 
consider  to  be  a  "normal"  environmental  temperature.  The  individual  sweats, 
often  drinking  large  quantities  of  water.  As  the  sweating  continues,  salts  are 
lost  by  the  body,  bringing  on  painful  muscle  cramps. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  heat  cramps  are: 

-  Severe  muscle  cramps,  usually  in  the  legs  and  the  abdomen 

I  xhausfion,  often  to  the  point  of  collapse 
•   Sometimes  dizziness  or  periods  of  faintness 

The  emergent  y  care  procedures  for  heat  cramps  include: 

I.  Move  the  patient  to  a  nearby  cool  place. 

1.  Give  salted  water  to  drink,  prepared  by  adding  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to 
one  quart  ol  wjter  The  muscle  cramps  should  ease  shortly  after  the 
patient  drinks  this  salted  water.  Salt  tablets  (as  found  at  many  industrial 
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sites)  may  be  given  with  several  glasses  of  water  in  place  of  the  salted 
water  described  above. 

3  Help  ease  the  patient's  cramps  by  massaging  the  cramped  muscles.  You 
"  will  be  more  effective  if  you  massage  with  pressure  rather  than  light 

rubbing  actions-  ,  , 

4  Warm  moist  towels  applied  to  the  patient's  forehead  and  over  the 
•  •    cramped  muscles  provide  added  relief  for  some  patients. 

5.  If  the  cramps  do  not  go  away,  or  if  more  serious  signs  and  symptoms 
begin  to  develop,  alert  the  EMS  System. 
NOTE-  The  author  and  many  EMS  personnel  believe  you  should  alert  the  EMS 
System  for  all  cases  of  possible  heat  cramps.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  scene, 
have  someone  phone  the  EMS  System. 

Heat  Exhaustion 

The  typical  heat  exhaustion  patient  is  a  healthy  individual  who  has  been 
exposed  to  excessive  heat  while  working  or  exercising.  The  circulatory  system 
of  the  oatient  begins  to  fail  as  blood  collects  near  the  skin  in  an  effort  to  rid  the 
^To&Teat.  This  problem  is  often  seen  with  firefighters  conjujaon 
workers,  dock  workers,  and  those  employed  in  poorly  ventilated  warehouses. 
Obviously,  heat  exhaustion  is  more  of  a  problem  during  the  summer. 
isJhe  signs  and  symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  are: 

•  Rapid  and  shallow  breathing 

•  Weak  pulse 

•  Cold  and  clammy  skin,  with  heavy  perspiration 

•  Total  body  weakness 

•  Dizziness,  sometimes  leading  to  unconsciousness 
iaTo  care  for  a  patient  having  heat  exhaustion,  you  should: 

1„  Move  the  patient  to  a  nearby  cool  place. 

2.  Keep  the  patient  at  rest. 

3.  Remove  as  much  of  the  patient's  clothing  as  is  necessary  to  cool  the 
patient  without  causing  him  to  become  chilled. 

4.  Fan  the  patient's  skin. 

5  Give  the  patient  salted  water  (one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  one  quart  ot 
water)  DO  NOT  try  to  administer  fluids  to  an  unconscious  patient. 

6  Treat  for  shock  but  do  not  cover  the  patient  to  the  point  of  overheatmg. 

7  Alert  the  EMS  System  if  the  patient  is  unconscious,  fails  to  recover 
rapidly,  has  other  injuries,  or  has  a  history  of  medical  problems. 

NOTE  The  author  and  many  EMS  personnel  believe  you  should  alert  the  EMS 
System  for  all  cases  of  heat  exhaustion.  As  soon  as  you  arrive  at  the  scene,  have 
someone  phone  the  EMS  System. 

Hear  Stroke 

When  a  person  is  exposed  to  excessive  heat  and  stops  sweating  heat 
stroke  will  follow  shortly  More  cases  of  heat  stroke  are  reported  on  hot,  humid 
days  However,  many  cases  occur  from  exposure  to  dry  heat.  Th.s  condit.orns 
a  TRUE  EMERGENCY,  requiring  transport  to  a  medical  facility.  Do  not  be  fooled 
by  the  fact  that  some  people  call  heat  stroke  by  the  name  of  sunstroke.  Heat 
stroke  can  be  caused  by  excessive  heat  other  than  exposure  to  the  sun.  ALL 
cases  of  heat  stroke  are  ser.ous  and  ALL  cases  of  heat  stroke  requ.re  the  patient 
to  be  sent,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  a  medical  facility. 
f«Jhe  signs  and  symptoms  of  heat  stroke  include: 

•  Deep  breaths,  followed  by  shallow  breathing 

•  Rapid,  strong  pulse,  followed  by  a  rapid,  weak  pulse 

•  DRY,  hot  skin 

•  Large  (dilated)  pupils 
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•  Loss  of  consciousness — the  patient  may  go  into  a  coma 

•  Convulsions  or  muscular  twitching  may  be  seen. 

laThe  emergency  care  for  heat  stroke  includes: 

1 .  Cool  the  patient — do  this  in  any  manner  possible  and  do  it  rapidly.  Move 
the  patient  out  of  the  sun  or  away  from  the  heat  source.  Remove  his 
clothing  and  wrap  the  patient  in  wet  towels  and  sheets.  Pour  cold  water 
over  these  wrappings.  The  patient's  body  heat  must  be  lowered  rapidly 
or  the  brain  cells  will  die! 

2.  If  cold  packs  or  ice  bags  are  available,  wrap  them  and  place  one  bag  or 
pack  under  each  of  the  patient's  armpits,  one  on  each  wrist  and  ankle 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  patient's  neck. 

3.  Alert  the  EMS  System  and  arrange  for  transport  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

4.  Should  transport  be  delayed,  find  a  tub  or  container  and  immerse  the 
patient  up  to  the  neck  in  cooled  water.  Use  ice,  if  available,  to  cool  this 
bath.  Even  a  partial  covering  of  the  patient  with  cooled  water  will  help. 
Otherwise,  keep  the  patient  wrapped  and  continue  to  soak  him  with 
cool  water.  Use  a  low-pressure  hose  if  necessary. 

5.  Continue  to  monitor  the  patient's  vital  signs. 

NOTE:  If  you  immerse  an  unconscious  patient,  VOU  MUST  maintain  100% 
monitoring  of  the  patient.  Failure  to  do  so  could  result  in  the  patient  drowning. 


In  cases  of  heat  stroke,  rapidly  lower  the  patient's  body  temperature. 
This  is  a  true  emergency. 


QOOO 

EXCESSIVE  COLD 

If  you  live  in  an  area  where  cold  weather  is  never  a  problem,  this  part  of 
your  First  Responder  training  may  be  limited.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  know  a  little 
about  treating  patients  exposed  to  excessive  cold  regardless  of  the  area  in 
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NOTE  The  severe  hypothermia 
patient  will  usually  be  uncon- 
scious This  patient  should  not 
be  rewarmed  in  the  Held 
Improper  warming  mav  cjuh' 
serious  cardiac  problems  Wrap 
the  patient  in  blankets  and  arrange 
for  immediate  transport 


which  you  live.  Refrigeration  accidents  do  occur.  Your  travels  may  take  you 
through  a  cold  environment  where  an  emergency  may  take  place  requiring  you 
to  help  the  local  EMS  System.  Those  in  First  Responder  training  hope  that  you 
will  not  only  be  a  local  First  Responder,  but  that  you  will  be  a  national  First 
Responder.  Should  time  limitations  during  training  make  it  necessary  for  your 
instructor  to  limit  coverage  of  excessive  cold,  continue  your  own  education  by 
reading  this  section  after  completing  your  training. 

General  Cooling 

The  general  cooling  of  the  human  body  is  known  as  hypothermia  (Hl- 
po-THURM-i-ah).  Exposure  to  cold  reduces  body  heat.  With  time,  the  body  is 
unable  to  maintain  its  proper  internal  temperature.  If  allowed  to  continue, 
hypothermia  will  lead  to  death. 

Hypothermia  is  becoming  a  serious  problem  of  the  aged.  During  the  winter 
months,  many  older  citizens  attempt  to  live  in  rooms  which  are  kept  too  cool 
Failing  body  systems,  poor  diets,  and  a  lack  of  exercise  combine  with  this  cold 
environment  to  bring  about  hypothermia. 

ta The  signs  and  symptoms  of  hypothermia  include: 

•  Shivering 

•  Feelings  of  numbness 

•  Drowsiness  and  not  willing  to  do  even  the  simplest  of  activities 

•  Slow  breathing  and  pulse  rates — this  is  seen  in  cases  of  prolonged 
hypothermia 

•  Failing  eyesight — this  is  seen  in  cases  of  prolonged  hypothermia 

•  Unconsciousness,  usually  with  the  patient  having  a  "glassy  stare" — this 
is  seen  in  extreme  cases 

•  Freezing  of  body  parts — this  is  seen  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Action 
taken  must  be  immediately,  for  the  patient  may  be  near  death. 

is*  The  care  for  hypothermia  patients  requires  you  to: 

1.  Do  patient  surveys  and  interviews  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

2.  Keep  the  patient  dry. 

3.  Slowly  apply  heat  to  raise  the  patient's  body  temperature.  Move  the 
patient  to  a  nearby  warm  environment1,  if  at  all  possible.  Apply  heat  to 
the  patient's  body  in  the  form  of  heat  packs,  hot  water  bottles,  electric 
heating  pads,  hot  air,  radiated  heat,  and  your  own  body  heat  and  that 
of  bystanders.  A  warm  bath  is  very  helpful,  but  you  must  guard  the 
patient  so  that  drowning  does  not  occur.  Constant  monitoring  is  nec- 
essary for  all  hypothermia  patients. 

4.  If  the  patient  is  alert,  give  warm  liquids. 

5.  Except  in  the  mildest  of  cases  (shivering),  alert  the  EMS  System.  NEVER 
allow  a  patient  to  remain  in  or  return  to  the  same  cold  environment. 
Hypothermia  will  probably  return. 

NOTE:  You  will  not  be  providing  much  help  to  patients  having  general  cooling 
if  you  simply  wrap  them  in  blankets.  Their  bodies  can  no  longer  generate 
enough  heat  to  make  such  care  useful.  External  heat  sources  must  be  used. 

Local  Cooling — Frost  nip 

Frostnip  can  be  brought  about  by  direct  contact  with  a  cold  ob|ect,  cold 
temperatures,  the  combined  effect  of  cold  temperatures  and  wind  (windchill), 
and  the  combined  effect  of  cold  temperatures  and  contact  with  moisture.  This 
condition  is  not  a  serious  one.  Damage  to  tissues  is  minor  and  the  response  to 
care  is  good.  As  a  First  Responder,  you  must  never  confuse  frostnip  (incipient 
frostbite)  with  frostbite  (superficial  frostbite)  and  freezing  (deep  frostbite) 
laThe  signs  and  symptoms  of  frostnip  include: 

•  Slow  onset — frostnip  usually  takes  some  time  to  develop. 

•  Unawureness  on  the  part  <>i  the  patient — most  people  with  frostnip  are 
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not  aware  of  the  problem  until  someone  indicates  that  there  is  something 
unusual  about  their  skin  color. 

•  The  area  of  the  skin  affected  becomes  white  (blanches) — this  color 
change  can  take  place  very  quickly. 

•  The  affected  area  will  feel  numb  to  the  patient. 

The  emergency  care  for  frostnip  is  simple  .  .  .  warm  the  affected  area. 
Have  the  patient  apply  warmth  from  his  own  bare  hands.  Blowing  warm  air  on 
the  site  of  frostnip  will  help.  The  patient  may  find  quick  relief  for  frostnip- 
ped  fingers  by  placing  the  hands  between  the  upper  arms  and  chest.  If  the 
condition  does  not  respond  to  this  simple  care,  begin  to  treat  for  frostbite. 
During  recovery  from  frostnip,  the  patient  may  complain  about  "tingling"  or 
burning  sensations.  This  is  normal. 

Local  Cooling — Frostbite 

There  are  two  types  of  frostbite,  superficial  and  deep.  Another  term  for 
deep  frostbite  is  freezing.  Freezing  will  be  covered  later  in  this  chapter.  Remem- 
ber that  all  cases  of  frostbite  are  serious  and  will  require  the  patient  to  be  taken 
to  a  medical  facility  for  completion  of  care.  Transport  as  soon  as  possible. 


Exposure  to  excessive  cold — local  cooling 


t&. The  signs  and  symptoms  of  superficial  frostbite  are: 

•  The  affected  area  of  the  skin  appears  white  and  waxy. 

•  The  affected  area  will  feel  frozen  on  the  surface.  The  tissue  below  the 
surface  MUST  still  be  soft  and  have  its  normal  "bounce."  If  it  also  feels 
frozen,  then  you  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  freezing. 

tATo  care  for  superficial  frostbite,  you  must: 

1.  Protect  the  frostbitten  area  by  covering  the  site  of  injury  and  handling 
the  affected  part  as  gently  as  possible. 

2.  Apply  a  steady  source  of  external  warmth  to  the  site  of  injury.  NEVER 
use  a  heat  source  that  is  uncomfortable  for  you  to  hold  with  your  bare 
hand. 

3.  Arrange  for  transport  to  a  medical  facility  or  do  the  above  two  steps 
during  immediate  transport.  Your  instructor  will  tell  you  the  policy  for 
your  area.  If  at  all  possible,  keep  the  patient  warm  and  at  rest.  Avoid 
having  the  patient  do  any  walking  if  any 'part  of  the  foot  is  frostbitten. 

4.  If  transport  is  delayed,  you  must  rewarm  the  affected  body  part.  To  do 
so,  you  will  need  a  container  for  warming  water  and  a  container  of 
proper  size  to  immerse  the  entire  site  of  injury.  Warm  some  water,  but 
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do  not  allow  this  water  to  become  too  hot.  It  must  be  at  a  temperature 
that  is  warm,  but  will  still  allow  you  to  stick  your  finger  into  the  water 
without  experiencing  discomfort  (100°F  to  105°F).  Place  the  water  into 
the  container  to  be  used  for  immersion.  Fully  immerse  the  injured  part 
of  the  body.  Continue  to  heat  water.  Remove  some  cooled  water  and 
add  warm  water  to  the  immersion  container.  DO  NOT  allow  the  water 
used  in  treating  the  patient  to  become  cool.  The  patient  may  complain 
of  some  pain  as  the  affected  area  rewarms. 


A  plastic  bag,  supported  in  a  box,  can  serve  as  an  immersion  tank 
when  rewarming  a  frostbitten  limb. 


5.  If  you  complete  rewarming  the  part  (it  no  longer  feels  frozen  and  is 
turning  red  or  blue  in  color),  dry  the  affected  area  and  apply  a  clean 
dressing.  Place  pads  of  dressing  materials,  between  fingers  and  toes 
before  dressing  hands  and  feet.  Next,  cover  the  site  with  clothing, 
towels,  blankets,  or  whatever  you  have  available  to  keep  the  affected 
area  warm.  Make  certain  that  the  entire  patient  is  kept  as  warm  as 
possible  without  overheating  taking  place.  Continue  to  monitor  the 
patient. 

Local  Cooling — Freezing 

Local  freezing,  or  deep  frostbite  requires  careful  handling  to  avoid  fur- 
ther injury  to  the  affected  body  parts. 
fsLThe  signs  and  symptoms  of  freezing  include: 

•  The  skin  will  turn  spotted  (mottled)  or  blotchy.  Its  color  will  turn  to 
white,  then  grayish  yellow  and  finally  a  grayish  blue. 

•  At  the  site  of  the  freezing,  the  surface  of  the  skin  will  feel  frozen  and  the 
layers  of  tissue  below  the  surface  will  also  be  hard  to  vour  touch . 
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CHILDBIRTH 


UNDERSTANDING  CHILDBIRTH 

•  You  may  have  noted  that  this  chapter  is  called  "Childbirth"  and  not  "Emer- 
gency Childbirth."  As  a  culture,  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  any  birth 
away  from  a  hospital  delivery  room  is  considered  an  emergency.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  Worldwide,  most  babies  are  born  away  from  modern  medical  facilities. 
Birth  is  a  natural  process.  The  anatomy  of  the  human  female,  babies,  and  the 
structures  formed  during  pregnancy  allow  for  the  process  to  occur  with  few 
immediate  problems.  Assistance  from  the  medical  community  reduces  the 
chances  of  problems  for  mother  and  child.  However,  in  most  deliveries  all  this 
medical  skill  and  equipment  is  not  needed. 

laNOTE:  First  Responders  do  not  deliver  babies  .  .  .  mothers  do!  Your 
role  will  be  one  of  helping  the  mother  as  she  delivers  her  child. 

Anatomy  of  Pregnancy 

A  baby  developing  and  growing  inside  of  its  mother  is  called  a  fetus  (FE- 
tus).  The  fetus  develops  inside  of  a  muscular  organ  called  the  womb  or  uterus 
(U-ter-us).  The  uterus  will  contract  during  delivery  and  push  the  baby  down 
through  the  neck  of  the  uterus  known  as  the  cervix  (SUR-viks).  During  delivery, 
the  fetus  passes  through  the  cervix  and  enters  the  birth  canal  or  vagina  (vah-jl- 
nah),  from  which  it  is  carried  to  the  outside  world  to  be  born. 


The  fetus  is  not  the  only  thing  developing  inside  of  the  womb.  A  sac  of 
fluids,  sometimes  called  the  "bag  of  waters"  or  amniotic  (am-ne-OT-ic)  sac 
forms  to  surround  and  protect  the  fetus.  This  sac  usually  breaks  during  labor. 

A  special  organ  forms  in  the  womb  during  pregnancy.  This  organ,  known 
as  the  placenta  (plah-SEN-tah)  is  made  up  of  tissues  from  the  mother  and  tissues 
from  the  fetus.  Oxygen  and  nourishment  from  the  mother's  blood  passes 
through  this  organ  and  enters  the  fetus's  blood.  The  fetus  is  connected  to  the 
placenta  by  way  of  the  umbilical  (um-BIL-i-kal)  cord. 


The  structures  of  pregnancy. 


QQQQ 

Stages  of  Labor 

There  are  three  stages  of  labor: 

1.  First  stage — starts  with  contractions  and  ends  when  the  baby  enters  the 
birth  canal. 

2.  Second  stage— covers  the  time  from  when  the  baby  is  in  the  birth  canal 
until  it  is  born. 

3.  Third  stage — begins  when  the  baby  is  born  until  the  afterbirth  (placenta, 
umbilical  cord,  and  lining  of  the  uterus)  is  delivered. 

DELIVERY 

Preparing  for  Delivery 

Always  begin  by  introducing  yourself  and  letting  the  mother  know  that 
you  are  a  trained  First  Responder.  Have  someone  alert  the  EMS  System.  Let  the 
mother  know  that  this  has  been  done  and  that  you  will  stay  with  her  to  help  her 
if  she  starts  to  deliver  the  baby.  Provide  emotional  support  throughout  the 
entire  birth  process.  Remind  the  mother  that  birth  is  a  natural  process.  Suggest, 
as  needed,  that  she  remain  calm.  If  she  complains  that  she  feels  as  if  she  needs 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  tell  her  this  is  normal,  caused  by  pressure  on  her  bladder 
and  intestine.  DO  NOT  let  her  leave  the  scene  in  order  to  find  a  bathroom.  She 
is  not  in  need  of  a  bathroom.  Her  body  is  simply  reacting  to  all  the  changes 
taking  place  in  her  body  cavities. 

The  mother  and  onlookers  may  suggest  holding  her  knees  together.  This 
should  not  not  be  allowed.  To  do  so  will  slowdown  delivery  and  may  complicate 
the  process. 

isl Begin  to  evaluate  the  mother  by: 

1.  Finding  out  her  name  and  age. 

2.  Ask  her  if  this  is  her  first  pregnancy.  If  it  is,  labor  usually  lasts  about  16 
hours.  The  time  in  labor  is  considerably  shorter  for  each  subsequent 

baby. 
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3.  Ask  her  how  long  she  has  been  having  labor  pains  and  if  the  "bag  of 
waters"  has  broken. 

4  Ask  her  if  she  feels  strain  in  her  pelvis,  if  she  feels  as  if  she  needs  to 
move  her  bowels,  and  if  she  can  feel  the  baby  trying  to  move  out  through 
her  vaginal  opening. 
If  the  mother  says  she  feels  the  baby  trying  to  be  born,  birth  of  the  baby 
will  probably  occur  before  more.highly  trained  personnel  arrive.  If  the  mother 
is  having  labor  pains  from  contractions  about  2  minutes  apart,  birth  is  very 
near.  Should  she  also  be  straining,  crying  out,  and  complaining  about  having 
to  go  to  the  bathroom,  birth  may  occur  very  shortly. 

la  After  evaluating  the  mother  and  finding  that  birth  may  occur  shortly, 
you  must  immediately  prepare  the  mother  for  delivery.  To  do  so,  you  should: 

1.  Control  the  scene  so  that  the  mother  will  have  privacy.  Ask  bystanders 
to  turn  their  backs  and  to  shield  the  mother. 

2.  Have  the  mother  lie  down  on  her  back.  Her  knees  should  be  bent,  her 
feet  flat,  and  her  legs  spread  wide  apart. 

3  Tell  the  mother  that  you  need  to  see  if  her  baby  has  entered  the  birth 
canal.  Remove  any  dothing  or  underclothing  that  obstructs  your  viewing 
her  vaginal  opening.  Use  dean  doth,  sheets,  towels,  or  table  doths  to 
cover  the  mother  as  shown  in  Figure  15-2.  If  you  have  an  obstetrical 
pack  (OB  pack),  use  the  materials  provided. 

4.  Look  to  see  if  any  part  of  the  baby  is  visible  at  the  vaginal  opening.  If  it 
is  or  if  part  of  the  baby's  head  becomes  visible  with  each  contraction, 
birth  is  probably  near.  DO  NOT  assume  that  birth  is  not  about  to  happen 
shortly  if  the  baby  is  not  visible  or  if  the  area  of  the  baby  seen  is  "less 
than  a  fifty-cent  piece."  DO  NOT  transport  the  mother .  You  shouM  wa.t 
for  the  EMS  System  to  respond. 


.  PLACEMENTOFi 

'..'  sheets  or  towels 
(iYoneHjnder.the 

w  BUTTOCKS  V^. 

(?)  ONE UNDER THE 
^'VAGINAL  OPENING 

(D  ONE  ON  EACH  THIGH 

(4Y0NEONTHE  ; 

ABDOMEN  SO  THAT 
IT  DRAPES  EACH  \ 


THIGH 


**5 


Preparing  the  mother  for  delivery. 
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Normal  Delivery 

During  delivery,  talk  to  the  mother.  Ask  her  to  relax  between  contrac- 
10ns.  If  her  "bag  of  waters"  breaks,  remind  her  that  this  is  normal.  Cons.der 
the  delivery  to  be  normal  if  the  baby's  head  appears  first. 

laThe  steps  for  assisting  the  mother  with  a  normal  delivery  are: 

1-  Put  on  sterile  gloves  if  you  have  an  OB  pack,  or  wash  your  hands  with 
soap  and  water  if  available  at  the  scene. 

2.  Place  someone  near  the  mother's  head  to  turn  her  head  in  case  she 
vomits.  If  no  one  is  on  hand  to  help,  be  alert  for  vomiting 

3.  Place  one  hand  below  the  baby's  head  as  it  is  delivered.  Spread  your 
fingers  evenly  around  the  baby's  head  (see  Figure  15-3).  Support  the 
baby's  head,  but  avoid  pressure  to  the  soft  areas  of  the  baby's  skull.  Use 
your  other  hand  to  help  cradle  the  baby's  head.  DO  NOT  PULL  ON  THE 
BABY! 


process. 


Assist  the  mother  by  supporting  the  baby  throughout  the  entire  b.nl 


2*3 
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4  If  the  umbilical  cord  is  wrapped  around  the  N#%i<#*N%P^ 
hl  rnrrf  If  the  "bae  of  waters"  does  not  break,  use  a  clamp  (08  kit)  or 
i  BLUNT  ob  e^t  tolun  cture  the  membrane.  Do  not  delay  this  process. 

Tear  the  o!£wi*  "  need  be-  PU"  **  membra"eS 

5  Swtem  b^ace  demand  then  begin  to  route  to  the  right  or 
*  M  T^u^per  Moulder  (usual.y  with  some  delay,  delivers  next^ 

lowed  ouSy  by  the  lower  shoulder.  You  should  conhnue  to  support 
tetby  Shout  this  process.  If  you  can_gen,ly  guide  the  bab/s 
held  downward,  you  will  assist  the  mother  in  del.ver.ng  the  baby's 

6  0Pncett°b!i/s  feet  are  born,  lay  the  baby  on  its  side  with  its  head 
^gntiy^oweted  Tn£ is  done  to  allow  blood,  fluids,  and  mucus  to  dram 
from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
CAUTION:  Babies  being  born  are  slippery!  Make  certain  that  you  offer  proper 
support.  Some  deliveries  are  explosive.  Do  not  squeeze  the  baby,  but  do 
provide  adequate  support. 

£l£Z£"*eZe  of  the  newborn  is  essentia,  for  the  infant's 
survfclTuptn  asking  the  mother  with  the  deliver  of  her  baby,  you  should: 

1  Gear  the  baby's  airway-use  a  sterile  gauze  pad  or  a  dean  handkerchief 
S  dear  mucus  and  blood  from  around  the  baby's  nose  and I  mou  h.  I 
you  have  an  OB  kit,  use  the  rubber  ball  syringe.  Squeeze  the  bu  b  of 
^  svrinae  and  insert  the  tip  one  inch  into  the  baby's  mouth.  Continue 

0  hoVd  the  ouH>  as  you  release  pressure  to  allow  the  synnge  to  take  up 
fluids  torn  inside  the  bab/s  mouth.  Remove  the  tip  of  the  synnge  from 
!he  bab/T  mouth  and  squeeze  out  any  fluids.  Repeat  this  process  two 
or  three  times  and  then  once  for  each  nostril.  ....    .  . 

2  Ike  certain  that  the  baby  is  breathing-^sually  the  baby  will  be  brea  h- 
mTon  its  own  by  the  time  you  clelr  the  airway  (with.n  30  seconds)Jf « 
snot  then  you  must  "encourage"  the  baby  to  breathe^  Snap ,  one o< 
vour  index  fingers  against  the  soles  of  the  baby's  feet.  DO  NOT  hold 
Ihe  baby  up  by  its  felt  and  slap  its  bottom!  Care  for  the  nonbreathmg 
infant  will  be  covered  later  in  this  chapter. 

3  Clamper  tie  off  the  cord  (directions  will  be  given  later  m  th.s  chapter). 

4  Keep  the  infant  warm-wrap  the  baby  in  a  clean  towel,  sheet  or  baby 
blanket  and  place  it  on  its  mother's  abdomen.  If  tape  ,s  available,  write 


Wrap  the  baby  and  place  it  on  its  mother's  abdomen.  Be  sure  to  make  a 
wrist  identification  tape. 


Use  a  sterile 
pad  or  a  clean  handkerchief 
to  clean  blood  and  mucus 
from  around  the  baby's 
mouth  and  nose. 


It  may  be 
necessar/  to  "encourage' 
the  newborn  to  breathe. 
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TYING  THE  . 
UMBILICAL  CORD 


10** 


7" 

3" 

i 
I 

2nd  TIE       1st  TIE 

USE  CLOTH  TIES 
(SHOESTRINGS) 

Tying  of  the 
cord  «  recommended  in 
some  EMS  Systems. 


the  mother's  Jast  name  and  the  time  of  delivery  on  a  piece  of  tape 
Loosely  wrap  this  around  the  baby's  wrist. 

The  Nonbreathing  Infant 

Should  you  fail  in  your  efforts  to  "encourage"  the  baby  to  breathe  begin 
mouth-to-mouth  and  nose  resuscitation.  If  the  infant  does  not  start  breathing 
on  its  own  m  about  two  minutes,  and  you  cannot  feel  a  brachial  pulse  begin 
CPR.  Continue  resuscitation  until  the  infant  has  heart  and  lung  actions  ' 

Once  you  have  begun  resuscitation  procedures,  transport  to  a  medical 
facility  is ;  critical  If  the  EMS  System  is  unable  to  respond,  arrange  to  transport 
the  mother  and  child  as  a  unit.  DO  NOT  stop  resuscitation  to  provide  for 
transport.  DO  NOT  clamp  and  cut  the  umbilical  cord. 

Umbilical  Cord  Care 

In  most  cases,  if  the  EMS  System  has  been  alerted,  clamping  or  tying  off 
the  cord  will  not  be  necessary.  Some  EMS  Systems  recommend  that  First 
Responders  tie  off  the  cord.  Cutting  of  the  cord  is  not  recommended  unless  a 
medical  facility  is  more  than  thirty  minutes  away.  In  such  cases,  a  sterile  pair  of 
scissors  or  single-edged  razor  blade  is  required.  Soaking  these  items  in  alcohol 
for  twenty  minutes  can  be  done  if  no  sterile  items  are  available 

Your  instructor  will  tell  you  if  tying  off  or  clamping  of  the  cord  is  done  by 
First  Responders  in  your  area.  There  may  be  special  cases  (cord  was  around 
baby's  neck  during  delivery)  when  First  Responders  in  your  area  are  always  to 
tie  the  cord.  If  you  are  to  tie  off  the  cord,  then  you  should: 

1.  Use  sterile  clamps  or  umbilical  tape  found  in  the  OB  kit.  If  you  do  not 
u    £  u  the"  dea"  shoe,aces  maY  be  used  (never  wire  or  string)  Ties 
should  be  made  using  a  square  knot.  It  is  recommended  that  you  wait 

clamping31''0"5  °f  ^  ^  ^  St°Pped  before  y°u  begin  ^"8  or 
2  bStton°ne  °f  C'amP  t0  corcUbout  10  inches  from  the  baby's  belly 
3.  Place  a  second  tie  or  clamp  about  three  inches  closer  to  the  baby 

4'  m™"8  'S  t0  bC  d°ne' lt  must  be  done  between  the  two  ties  or  clamps 
NEVER  untie  or  unclamp  a  cord  once  it  is  cut.  Should  bleeding  continue 
apply  another  tie  or  clamp  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible. 
CAUTION:  Never  tie,  clamp,  or  cut  the  cord  of  a  baby  who  is  not  breathing  on 
.ts  own,  unless  the  cord  has  been  damaged  and  there  is  excessive  bleeding. 


Caring  for  th  e  Moth  er 

,.  ^re.  J?" tbe  mother  invo,v«  helping  her  deliver  the  afterbirth,  control- 
ling vagmal  bleeding,  and  making  her  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Delivering  the  Afterbirth  - 

The  afterbirth  is  usually  delivered  a  few  minutes  after  the  baby  >s  born  In 

ZL7tlYtrYn^  20  "T65  °r  '0nger-  Y°U  m*  have  to  remind  some 
mothers  that  they  still  have  to  deliver  the  afterbirth 

a  J*  Afterrrth  mUSt  ^  S3Ved-  lt  iS  Critical  that  the  afterbirth  ^  examined  by 
a  phys.aan.Jry  to  catch  the  afterbirth  in  a  container.  Wrap  this  container  in  a 

owe  '  n'r''  °r  P  f  1!  n°  C°ntainef  iS  aVai,ab,e'  catch  the  a^rb.rth  in  a 
towel,  paper,  or  a  plastic  bag. 
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You  must  collect  and  save  the  afterbirth. 


Control  of  Vaginal  Bleeding  After  Delivery 

Vaginal  bleeding  always  occurs  after  the  mother  Has1  delivered  the  after- 
birth. Seldom  is  this  a  problem. 

lauTo  control  vaginal  bleeding  after  delivery,  you  should: 

1.  Place  a  sanitary  napkin,  dean  towel,  or  clean  handkerchief  over  the 
mother's  vaginal  opening.  DO  NOT  place  anything  in  the  vagina. 

2.  Have  the  mother  lower  her  legs  and  keep  them  together  (she  does  not 
have  to  "squeeze"  her  legs  together).  Elevate  her  feet' 

3.  Feel  the  mother's  abdomen  until  you  find  a  "grapefruit-size"  object. 
This  is  her  uterus.  Gently  rub  this  area  of  her  abdomen,  using  a  circular 
motion. 
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Providing  Comfort  to  the  Mother 

t&Keep  contact  with  the  mother  throughout  the  entire  birth  process  and 
after  she  has  delivered.  Once  you  have  completed  your  duties  with,  the  after- 
birth, remove  any  wet  towels  or  sheets.  If  possible,  wipe  and  dry  the  mother's 
face  and  hands.  Make  sure  that  both  she  and  the  baby  are  warm.  When  delivery 
occurs  at  home,  ask  a  member  of  the  family  or  a  neighbor  to  help  clean  up. 

Remember,  birth  is  an  exciting  and  joyous  event.  Talking  to  the  mother 
and  paying  attention  to  her  and  her  new  baby  is  part  of  First  Responder  care. 


Abnormal  deliveries,  premature  deliveries,  multiple  births,  miscarriages 
and  stillbirths  make  up  some  of  the  more  common  complications  seen  when 
assisting  in  childbirth.  Keep  in  mind  that  most  births  are  normal.  Many  births 
that  produce  complications  do  not  have  immediate  complications  occurring  at 
the  scene.  Some  problems  with  unusual  deliveries  can  be  cared  for  by  First 
Responders.  However,  there  are  severe  complications  which  must  be  handled 
by  life-support  and  immediate  EMS  transport  to  a  medical  facility. 

Breech  Birth 

In  a  breech  birth,  the  buttocks  or  both  feet  (not  just  one  leg)  are  delivered 
first.  Often,  the  baby  will  still  manage  to  be  born  without  any  major  compli- 
cations. The  buttocks  and  trunk  of  the  infant  will  be  delivered  together,  requir- 
ing you  to  place  one  hand  and  forearm  under  the  baby's  trunk.  The  head  will 
deliver  last,  also  requiring  you  to  provide  support. 

lain  cases  where  the  baby's  head  does  not  deliver  within  THREE  MINUTES 
of  its  buttocks  and  trunk,  you  must: 

1 .  Create  an  airway  for  the  baby — flow  through  the  umbilical  cord  has  been 
shut  off.  Tell  the  mother  what  you  must  do  and  why.  Insert  your  hand 
into  the  vagina,  with  your  palm  towards  the  baby's  face.  Form  a  "V"  by 
placing  one  finger  on  each  side  of  the  baby's  nose.  Push  the  wall  of  the 
birth  canal  away  from  the  baby's  face.  If  you  cannot  complete  this 
process,  then  try  to  place  one  finger  into  the  infant's  mouth  and  push 
away  the  birth  canal  wall  with  your  other  fingers. 

2.  Maintain  the  airway— once  you  have  provided  an  airway  for  the  baby, 
you  must  keep  this  airway  open.  DO  NOT  PULL  ON  THE  BABY.  Allow 
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COMPLICATIONS 


Provide  and  maintain  an  airway  during  breech  births. 
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delivery  to  take  place,  maintaining  suppqrtfor  the  bab/s  body  and 
head. 

3.  Allow  three  minutes  for  delivery  after  you  have  established  an  airway. 
If  delivery  of  the  head  does  not  take  place,  EMS  transport  to  a  medical 
facility  is  critical.  Maintain  the  airway  throughout  ALL  stages  of  transport. 

NOTE:  The  presentation  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  not  a  breech  birth.  This  is  a  limb 
presentation  and  requires  immediate  EMS  transport  to  a  medical  facility.  DO 
NOT  pull  on  the  limb  or  try  to  place  your  hand  into  the  birth  canal. 

Prolapsed  Cord 

When  the  umbilical  cord  is  born  first,  this  is  known  as  a  prolapsed 
cord.  DO  NOT  try  to  push  the  cord  back  into  the  birth  canal.  Do  not  try  to 
place  your  hand  into  the  mother's  vagina.  Immediate  EMS  transport  to  a  medical 
facility  is  required. 

Excessive  Bleeding — Pre-Birth 

If  a  woman  in  labor  begins  to  have  excessive  bleeding  from  her  vag- 
ina, you  should: 

1.  Treat  for  shock.  Do  not  hold  the  woman's  legs  together. 

2.  Place  a  sanitary  napkin  or  any  sterile  or  dean  pad  over  the  opening  of 
the  vagina.  Do  not  place  anything  in  the  vagina. 

3.  Save  any  blood-soaked  pads  and  all  tissues  that  are  passed. 

4.  Arrange  for  immediate  EMS  transport 


Attempt  to  control  excessive  pre-birth  bleeding. 

Multiple  Births  "  . 

Labor  contractions  will  start  again  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 
The  procedures  for  assisting  the  mother  remain  the  same.  It  is  recommended 
that  you  tie  or  clamp  the  cord  of  the  first  child  before  the  second  child  is  born. 

Premature  Births 

Any  baby  weighing  less  than  5-1/2  pounds  at  birth  is  to  be  considered 
premature.  Any  baby  born  before  the  completion  of  the  seventh  month  of 
pregnancy  is  to  be  considered  premature.  If  the  mother  tells  you  the  baby  is 
early,  by  more  than  two  weeks,  play  it  safe  and  consider  the  baby  to  be 
premature. 

In  addition  to  the  procedures  for  normal  births,  you  must  take  special  steps 
to  keep  a  premature  baby  warm.  Wrap  the  newborn  in  a  blanket,  sheets,  towels, 
or  aluminum  foil.  A  blanket  and  aluminum  foil  is  ideal.  Keep  the  baby's  face 
uncovered.  As  quickly  as  possible,  transfer  the  baby  to  a  warm  environment 

(90°F  to  lOf/F). 
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Miscarriage 

A  miscarriage  occurs  if  the  fetus  is  delivered  before  it  can  survive  on  its 
own  (before  the  28th  week).  The  correct  term  for  a  miscarriage  is  spontaneous 
abortion.  However,  since  the  word  abortion  has  other  meanings  in  our  society, 
NEVER  use  the  word  with  women  having  a  miscarriage  or  premature  signs  of 
labor. 

fSiWhen  caring  for  a  woman  having  a  miscarriage,  you  should: 

1.  Treat  for  shock. 

2.  Place  a  sanitary  napkin  or  other  clean  pad  over  the  opening  to  the 
vagina.  DO  NOT  place  anything  into  the  vagina. 

3.  Save  all  blood-soaked  pads  and  any  tissues  that  are  passed. 

4.  Provide  emotional  support. 

Stillborn  Deliveries 

Some  infants  are  born  dead  or  die  very  quickly  after  they  are  born.  Such 
events  are  very  sad.  You  should  be  prepared  for  stillbirths  so  that  you  can  act 
professionally,  providing  comfort  to  the  mother,  father,  and  other  members  of 
the  family. 

Should  a  baby  be  born  dead  or  go  into  respiratory  or  cardiac  arrest,  provide 
resuscitation  measures.  Do  not  stop  resuscitation  until  the  baby  gains  back 
lung  or  heart  and  lung  activity,  until  you  are  relieved,  or  until  you  are  too 
exhausted  to  continue. 

There  are  cases  when  a  baby  has  died  hours  or  longer  before  it  is  born. 
DO  NOT  attempt  to  resuscitate  any  stillborn  baby  that  has  large  blisters  and  a 
strong  unpleasant  odor.  Sometimes  these  stillborns  will  have  very  soft  heads, 
swollen  body  parts  or  obvious  deformities. 


You  should  always  begin  by  letting  the  mother  know  you  are  a  First  Responder. 
Make  sure  that  the  EMS  System  has  been  activated  and  the  mother  is  made  aware  of  this 
fact. 

Evaluate  the  mother  to  see  if  she  is  about  to  deliver.  Consider  if  this  is  her  first  labor, 
how  far  apart  are  the  contractions,  if  she  feels  pressure  or  feels  as  if  she  may  have  a 
bowel  movement,  if  her  "bag  of  waters"  has  broken,  or  if  she  feels  the  baby  moving 
into  her  vagina. 

If  you  believe  that  birth  will  occur  shortly,  provide  the  mother  with  as  much  privacy 
as  possible,  position  her  on  her  back,  with  her  knees  bent,  feet  flat  and  legs  spread 
apart.  Remove  any  dothing  or  underclothing  obstructing  your  view  of  the  vaginal 
opening.  Look  to  see  if  any  part  of  the  baby  is  visible  or  visible  upon  contractions. 

Assist  the  mother  as  she  delivers  her  baby.  Carefully  support  the  head  of  the  infant 
as  it  is  born.  Provide  support  for  its  entire  body  and  head  as  birth  proceeds. 

When  you  notice  the  umbilical  cord  around  a  baby's  neck,  gently  loosen  the  cord 
with  your  fingers.  If  the  "bag  of  waters"  does  not  break,  puncture  it  and  pull  it  away 
from  the  baby's  mouth  and  nose. 

In  caring  for  the  newborn,  clear  the  baby's  airway  and  make  certain  that  the  baby 
is  breathing.  If  it  is  not  breathing,  "encourage"  it  to  do  so  by  snapping  your  index  finger 
on  the  soles  of  its  feet.  For  nonbreathmg  babies,  you  should  provide  mouth-to-mouth 
and  nose  resuscitation  for  two  minutes  and  then  check  for  breathing  and  a  brachial 
pulse.  If  there  is  no  pulse,  provide  CPR.  If  there  is  a  pulse  but  no  breathing,  continue 
respiratory  resuscitation,  monitoring  for  lung  and  heart  action. 

Wrap  the  newborn  and  keep  it  warm. 

Your  area  may  require  you  to  tie  or  clamp  the  cord.  Oo  not  tie,  clamp,  or  cut  a  cord 
until  the  baby  is  breathing  on  its  own  (unless  there  is  profuse  bleeding  from  the  cord). 

Assist  the  mother  as  she  delivers  the  afterbirth  and  save  all  tissues  for  transport. 
Help  control  vaginal  bleeding  with  clean  pads  over  her  vaginal  opening  and  massage 
her  abdomen  over  the  site  of  the  uterus.  Remove  all  wet  towels  and  sheets.  Wipe  clean 
the  mother's  face  and  hands. 

REMEMBER:  Throughout  the  entire  birth  process,  provide  emotional  support  to  the 
mother. 
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Be  ready  for  complications  during  a  delivery.  Provide  an  airway  with  your  fingers  in 
cases  of  breech  birth.  Maintain  this  airway  until  the  baby  is  bom  or  until  you  turn  the 
mother  over  to  more  highly  trained  professionals.  The  EMS  System  should  transport 
mothers  with  prolapsed  umbilical  cords,  or  those  with  limb  presentations,  to  a  medical 
facility  as  soon  as  possible.  If  there  is  severe  bleeding  before  delivery,  pad  the  vaginal 
opening,  treat  for  shock,  and  transport  as  soon  as  possible. 

Expect  a  multiple  birth  if  conk-actions  continue  after  the  first  baby  is  bom.  When 
possible,  tie  or  damp  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  first  child  before  the  next  child  is  bom. 

Keep  all  premature  babies  warm. 

In  cases  of  miscarriage,  be  certain  to  provide  emotional  support  to  the  mother.  Pad 
her  vaginal  opening  if  there  is  bleeding.  Save  all  blood-soaked  pads  and  any  passed 
tissues.  Treat  for  shock. 

In  cases  of  stillborns,  remain  professional  and  provide  emotional  support  to  the 
mother,  father,  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
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Emergency  Child  Birth 


Normal  Labor 


In  preparation  for  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the  womb,  the 
female  organ  in  which  the  unborn  baby  grows,  contracts 
periodically  and  its  opening  expands.  This  process  is  called 
labor  and  normally  lasts  one  to  eighteen  hours.  A  woman 
who  is  having  her  first  baby  usually  has  a  longer  labor  than 
a  mother  who  has  had  other  babies.  The  mother  becomes 
aware  of  labor  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  signs:  (1) 
labor  pains;  (2)  pinkish  discharge  of  mucus,  a  sticky 
material,  sometimes  called  "show";  (3)  a  gush  or  trickle  of 
water  which  may  occur  at  any  time  during  labor  and  means 
that  the  membranes  have  broken.  (The  membranes  form 
the  sack  or  bag  containing  the  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
baby  in  the  womb.) 


WALL  OF  UTERUS 
BLADDER 


PLACENTA 


CORO 
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Labor  Pains  (Contractions) 

Labor  pains  are  caused  by  contractions  of  the  womb 
which  are  nature's  way  of  expelling  the  baby  from  the 
mother's  body.  When  labor  starts,  the  mother  usually 
becomes  conscious  of  these  contractions  by  a  dragging 
sensation  or  pain  which  may  be  felt  first  in  the  back,  and 
then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  (belly)  and  the 
thighs.  At  first,  the  pains  may  be-  light  and  infrequent, 
perhaps  IS  or  20  minutes  apart,  but  they  gradually  become 
stronger,  last  longer,  and  occur  at  shorter  intervals.  As  the 
muscles  of  the  uterus  (womb)  become  hard  and  then 
soften,  the  contractions  can  be  felt  by  placing  a  hand  on 
the  mother's  abdomen,  and  can  be  timed  with  a  watch.  As 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Assisting  at  the  Birth  of  a  Baby 
After  Enemy  Attack  if  No  Doctor  is  Available,  a  copyrighted 
publication  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  (Adapted 
for  police  service  by  IACP  staff  and  subsequently  reviewed  by  James 
M.  Close,  M.D.) 


labor  develops,  the  contractions  continue  to  be  regular  but 
come  closer  and  closer  together  until  they  occur  every  two 
or  three  minutes  apart  and  last  for  one  to  two  minutes  just 
before  the  baby  is  born. 

When  You  Can  Help 

If  no  doctor  is  available,  you  can  help  in  the  birth  of  a 
baby  by  doing  the  following: 

During  Labor 

1.  If  possible,  select  a  clean  place  for  the  birth  to 
occur. 

2.  Reassure  the  expectant  mother.  She  needs  self- 
confidence.  Show  assurance  yourself  whether  you 
feel  it  or  not;  keep  talking  to  the  patient  to 
convince  her  that  you  know  what  you  are  doing. 
Just  staying  with  the  mother  will  help  her  feel  more 
confident. 

3.  Allow  her  to  stay  in  the  position  in  which  she  is 
most  comfortable— sitting,  walking,  squatting,  or 
lying  down.  However,  maker  her  lie  down  if: 

a.  There  is  a  gush  of  water  indicating  that  the 
membranes  (or  sack)  have  broken. 

b.  The  pains  or  contractions  come  every  four 
minutes  or  less— possibly  even  longer  apart  for  a 
woman  who  has  had  several  babies. 

c.  It  appears  that  the  baby  is  about  to  be  born. 

4.  Keep  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  expectant 
mother  away  from  the  opening  to  the  vagina, 
through  which  the  baby  is  born.  There  is  danger  of 
infection  from  germs  on  the  hands. 

During  Delivery 

1 .  Have  the  mother  lie  on  her  back  with  her  knees  bent 
up  toward  her  abdomen 

2.  Place  a  clean  piece  of  cloth  under  the  mother's  hips. 

3.  Have  the  mother  push  during  a  labor  pain  only  when 
she  has  a  great  urge  to  push  down,  have  her  rest 

between  pains.  Explain  to  her  that  pushing  may  give 
her  the  feeling  that  she  has  to  move  her  bowels  but 
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this  feeling  is  due  to  pressure  from  the  baby's  head. 
Just  before  delivery,  the  contractions  will  be  much 
longer  and  stronger.  The  top  of  the  baby's  head  can 
be  seen  through  the  opening  to  the  vagina  and  the 
head  may  not  go  back  up  between  contractions.  If 
the  membranes  have  not  already  broken,  there  may 
be  a  gush  of  water  when  they  break.  This  is  normal. 

4.  Remember  to  keep  your  hands  away  from  the 
opening  to  the  vagina. 


Make  sure  that  the  mother  stops  pushing  as  the 
baby's  head  emerges  in  order  to  prevent  tearing 
edges  of  the  opening  to  the  vagina.  It  will  be  ea 
for  her  to  stop  pushing  if  she  opens  her  mouth  a 
takes  short,  quick  breaths  (like  panting). 


6..  Try  not  to  touch  the  mother;  support  the  baby's 
head  and  body  as  it  is  born;  let  the  baby  slide  onto 
your  ann.  Support  of  the  baby  in  this  fashion  is 
especially  important  if  the  baby  is  small. 


Sometimes  a  baby  is  born  surrounded  by  the 
membranes.  As  soon  as  the  whole  head  appears,  if 
the  membranes  are  still  around  the  baby,  break 
them  immediately  with  your  fingernail  so  that  the 
baby  will  not  inhale  the  fluid.  It  is  usually  easier  to 
break  the  membranes  just  below  the  baby's  nose 
because  it  is  less  tight  there.  -  : 

As  the  baby's  feet  come  out,  take  hold  of  his  ankles 
firmly  with  one  hand.  Lift  the  baby  by  his  ankles 
using  your  other  hand  to  support  his  head  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  You  will  need  to  grasp  him  firmly 
since  he  will  be  very  slippery.  Holding  him  like  this 
will  get  him  away  from  any  fluid  before  he  breathes 
and  will  let  the  mucus,  present  in  most  babies' 
mouths  at  birth,  drain  from  his  mouth. 


i 


9.  After  the  baby  emerges,  the  cord  leads  from  the 
baby's  abdomen  into  the  vagina  to  the  placenta 
afterbirth)  which  is  still  attached  to  the  wo 
inside  the  mother.  Try  not  to  touch  the  con 
because  of  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  hands. 
Do  not  pull  the  cord  because  of  the  danger  of 
tearing  it.  A  torn  cord  will  bleed  and  it  is  hard  to 
stop  the  bleeding. 

10.  Usually  the  baby  will  cry  and  breathe  within  a  few 
seconds  after  being  born.  If  he  does  not,  you  may 
help  to  start  him  breathing  by  the  following 
methods. 

a.  Try  to  clear  the  baby's  throat  of  fluid  and  mucus 
by  placing  him  on  his  side,  on  his  mother's 
abdomen,  with  his  head  lower  than  his  feet.  With 
the  side  of  the  index  finger  gently  stroke  the 
baby's  throat  in  the  center  from  the  bottom  of 
his  neck  to  his  chin.  Massage  the  throat  in  this 
way  five  or  six  times.  It  is  important  to  gel  as 
much  mucus  out  as  possible  before  ihc  baby  takes 
a  breath. 


II 
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b.  Try  to  make  the  baby  take  a  breath  and  cry  by 
gently,  snapping  the  bottom  of  his  feet  two  or 
three  times  with  your  fingers. 

c.  Do  not  be  alarmed  about  the  bluish-grey  color  of 
the  baby  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  life.  This 
is  normal  and  no  cause  for  concern. 

11. 'If  the  baby  does  not  start  breathing  within  a  few 
seconds,  if  he  seems  to  have  difficulty  breathing,  and 
particularly  if  his  color  starts  getting  darker,  start 
rescue  breathing  at  once. 


d.  Some  of  the  air  blown  into  the  baby's  mouth 
may  go  into  the  stomach.  This  will  cause  bulging 
between  the  ribs  and  navel.' To  remove  air,  press 
the  baby's  belly  gently.  - 

e.  When  possible,  use  gravity  to  prevent  fluid  from 
entering  the  lungs  by  keeping  the  head  lower  than 
the  chest. 

12.  Once  the  baby  is"  breathing  regularly  and  well, 
handle  him  gently  and  keep  him  warm  by  wrapping 
him  with  a  clean  blanket,  robe  or  whatever  there  is 
available.  Place  him  on  the  mother's  abdomen 
without  pulling  on  the  cord.  Have  somebody  keep  a 
hand  on  the  baby  to  prevent  him  from  falling.  The 
mother  may  be  able  to  help  if  you  are-alone. 

When  Medical  Assistance  Remains  Unavailable 

1 3.  Wait  for  the  placenta  or  afterbirth  to  come  by  itself. 
Do  not  pull  the  cord.  It  docs  no  good  and  the  cord 
may  break  away  from  the  placenta  and  cause 
bleeding.  It  may  take  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  or 
more  for  the  placenta  to  be  delivered.  You  can  tell 
that  it  has  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  womb 
when  the  cord  moves  outward  three  or  four  more 
inches,  and  there  is  a  sudden  gush  of" about  two  cups 
or  a  pint  of  blood.  Once  signs  of  placental  separa- 
tion appear,  the  cord  may  be  tugged  gently  to  assist 
discharge. 


a.  Raise  the  neck  and  tilt  the  head  as  far  back  as 
possible.  This  helps  to  open  an  air  passage. 

b.  Opcn  your  mouth  and  seal  your  lips  around  the 
baby's  mouth  and  nose. 

c.  Blow  gently  into  the  baby's  mouth.  Take  a  deep 
breath  of  fresh  air  each  time  between  exhalations 
into  baby's  mouth.  Slop  blowing  as  soon  as  the 
chest  starts  to  rise.  Continue  inflations  at  least  20 
times  a  minute. 


14.  Support  the  placenta  with  your  hands  as  it  comes 
out  to  prevent  pulling  on  the  cord. 

15.  After  the  placenta  comes  out,  wrap  the  baby  and 
the  placenta  together  in_the  blanket,  towel,  or  robe 
with  which  you  covered  the  baby.  Then  place  them 
in  the  mother's  arms. 

16.  For  an  hour  after  delivery  of  the  placenta  hold  the 
uterus  by  placing  your  hand  on  the  mother's 
abdomen.  You  should  feel  a  large  firm  mass  like  a 
grapefruit  if  you  press  your  hand  deeply  into  the 
mother's  abdomen  between  the  navel  and  the  hair 
near  the  reproductive  organs,  pressing  firmly  but 
not  forcibly  toward  the  vagina.  The  uterus  should 
be  firm,  which  indicates  that  the  muscles  have 
tightened  so  that  the  blood  vessels  are  closed  off 
and  do  not  bleed. 

17.  If  the  uterus  becomes  soft  and  impossible  to  feel, 
bleeding  may  start  When  this  happens,  massage  the 
lower  abdomen  gently  but  firmly  with  a  circular 
motion  until  you  feel  that  the  uterus  has  become 
hard  again. 

18.  Sometimes  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  no 
matter  what  you  do  Massage  the  abdomen  when- 
ever necessary  to  keep  the  uterus  hard  as  a 
grapefruit  Lower  the  mother's  head  as  you  would 
do  in  a  case  of  shock  and  keep  her  warm  by  using 
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blankets,  coats  or  anything  available.  Obtain  medi- 
cal aid  as  soon  as  possible. 

Care  of  the  Baby 

1.  There  is  no  hurry  about  cutting  the  baby's  cord 
Unless  the  baby  needs  attention  to  help  him  start 
breathing,  it  is  better  to  follow  delivery  by  prevent- 
ing the  mother  from  bleeding  by  keeping  your  hand 
firmly  on  the  mother's  abdomen  over  the  uterus  to 
be  sure  it  is  hard. 

2.  The  baby's  cord  should  be  cut  and  tied  by  the 
police  officer  only  in  those  cases  where  conditions 
prevent  delivery  of  mother  and  baby  to  a  medical 
facility  within  an  hour  following  birth. 

To  tie  and  cut  the  cord: 

a.  Whenever  possible,  scrub  your  hands. 

b.  With  one  tape,  tic  a  square  knot  around  the  cord 
about  four  to  five  inches  from  the  point  where  it 
joins  the  baby.  Be  sure  to  tie  it  tight  enough  so 
that  the  cord  won't  leak  any  blood  after  cutting. 
However,  don't  tie  it  so  tight  that  the  tape  cuts 
the  cord. 


c.  Use  a  sccund  tape  to  make  a  square  knot  around 
the  cord  about  an  inch  or  two  neater  the 
placenta. 

d.  Cut  the  cord  between  the  two  ties 

2.  It  is  possible  that  in  (he  confusion  which  may  exist 
during  emergency  conditions  the  mother  and  bahy 
may  be  separated  For  this  leason  some  identifying 
information  must  be  placed  on  the  baby  and 
mother  On  a  piece  of  smooth  cloth  write  with  a 
pen  the  lather's  and  mother's  lull  name,  the  dale, 
sex  of  baby,  time  and  place  of  baby's  birth,  and  tie 
it  on  the  ankle  or  wrist  of  the  baby  lie  it  tight 
enough  to  stay  on  but  not  tight  enough  to  slop 
circulation. 

3.  Do  not  wash  the  baby  The  material  which  covers 
the  baby  at  birth  is  a  protection  to  the  skin 


Later  Care  of  the  Baby 

I    Keep  him  wrapped.  He  needs  to  be  warm. 

2.  Handle  him  gently. 

3.  II"  the  baby  has  trouble  breathing  because  of  mucus, 
lay  him  a  firm  surface  with  his  head  to  the  side 
and  with  his  head  lower  than  his  feet  to  help  the 
mucus  drain  out.  If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  breathing  because  of  mucus,  hold  the  baby  up  by 
his  ankles  with  his  head  down  for  a  short  time. 

Later  Care  of  the  Mother 

1 .  Make  the  mother  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

a.  Again,  wash  your  hands,  then  place  a  clean  pad, 
folded  sheet  or  folded  towel  about  two  feet 
square,  under  the  mother's  hips  to  receive  the 
blood-like  discharge  from  the  vagina  which  will  be 
present  for  some  time  after  delivery.  Change  this 
pad  as  often  as  necessary.  Commercially  prepared 
sanitary  pads  may  be  used  if  they  are  available. 

2.  Have  the  mother  lie  quietly  on  her  back  for  two 
hours  after  delivery.  Have  her  rest  for  a  few  hours 
more  if  possible. 

When  a  Doctor  is  Required!  - 

If  one  or  more  of  the  following  signs  are  present,  delivery 
may  be  especially  dangerous  or  difficult.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  medical  doctor. 

I  II  the  mother  has  been  told  by  her  doctor  that  she 
has  a  serious  condition  which  will  require  medical 
care  during  labor  and  delivery  such  as.  severe  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  or  too  narrow  a  passage  through 
which  the  baby  is  to  be  born. 

2.  Convulsions  (violent  muscular  spasms,  commonly 
called  fits,  spells,  or  seizures). 

3  1  xcessivc  bleeding  before  delivery  sudden  gush, 
flow,  or  continuous  trickle  of  fluid  blood  or  nu 
blood  which  has  clotted  (thickened).  Normally, 
during  labor,  there  is  a  flow  or  trickle  of  mucus 
streaked  with  blood  which  does  not  clot. 

-4  Severe,  continuous  abdominal  pain  in  addition  to 
lahoi  pains  Do  not  contuse  with  low  back  pain  tell 
between  cun tractions. 

5    l.aboi  pains  which  continue  for  more  than  LShouis 

d  I  xcessivc  continuing  bleeding  after  delivery  Nor- 
mally there  may  be  a  gush  of  a  little  over  half  a  pint 


of  blood  after  delivery  of  the  placenta. 
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7.  Symptoms  of  shock— weak  pulse,  pale,  cold,  clammy 
skin. 

8.  Unconsciousness. 

9.  "Shaking"  chills  and  fever. 

IQ.  Afterbirth  (placenta)  has  not  been  delivered  after 
one  hour  following  the  delivery  of  the  baby. 

1 1 .  If  any  part  of  the  baby,  other  than  the  head  appears 
first  at  the  opening  of  the  vagina. 

Terms  Used  in  this  Unit 
abdomen  (AB-do-mcn)  -  belly 


afterbirth 


antibiotic 

bladder 

clotted 

contractions 
convulsions 


—  common  term  for  placenta  which 
is  a  spongy  mass  attached  to  wall  of 
womb  and  connected  by  cord  to 
baby's  abdomen.  The  placenta  grows 
with  the  baby  in  the  womb  and 
through  it  the  unborn  baby  receives 
nourishment  from  the  mother.  Pla- 
centa is  passed  off  through  vagina  ' 
about  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
after  delivery  of  baby. 

—  medicine  to  fight  infection 

—  organ  in  which  urine  collects 

-  thickened 

-  labor  pains  (see  labor) 

-  violent  muscular  spasms,  com- 
monly called  fits,  spells,  or  seizures 


cord 

delivery 
labor 

membranes  (MEM-brains) 

mucus  (MEW-kus) 

navel  (NA-vcl) 

placenta  (pla-SEN-ta) 

prematurely 
sack  (sac) 

show 

uterus  (YOU-ter-us) 

vagina  (va-JY-na) 
womb  (woom) 


-  connects  placenta  to  baby's 
abdomen 

-  birth  of  a  baby 

-  the  contractions  of  the  womb 
and  expansion  of  its  opening  in 
preparation  for  the  birth  of  a 
baby. 

-  form  the  sack  or  bag  lining  the 
womb  which  contains  fluid  sur- 
rounding the  baby 

-  sticky  material  found  in  various 
discharges  (such  as  from  the  nose) 

-  scar  on  the  abdomen  where  the 
cord  was  attached 

-  medical  term  for  afterbirth  (see 
definition  above) 

-  ahead  of  time  of  normal  birth 

-  bag  lining  the  womb  which  con- 
tains fluid  surrounding  the  baby 

-  discharge  from  the  vagina  (sec 
definition  below),  during  labor,  of 
mucus  streaked  with  blood 

-  medical  term  for  womb,  the 
female  organ  in  which  the  unborn 
baby  grows 

-  passage  from  uterus  to  outside 
through  which  baby  is  born 

-  female  organ  in  which  the  unborn 
baby  grows 
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UURNS,    SMOKE,    HEAT,    AND  COLD 


Classification  of  burns: 


A  . 


Damage  to  skin 
Appearance. 

Pain 


Treatment   for  burns: 


FIRST  DEGREE 

1st   layer  only 
red   &  minor 
swelling 
mino  r 


SECOND  DEGREE 

1st   &  2nd 
Deep  red  & 
blisters 
severe 


THIRD  DEGREE 

all  layers 
Black   or  dry 
wh  ite 
severe  or 
none   at  all 


Minor  burns  -  soak  in  cold  water  and  cover  with  dry  dressing 

Major  burns  -  Cover  with  clean  dressing,  wet  if  sterile  water  is 
available,    treat   for  shock 

Chemical  burns  -  Flush  affected   area  with  water  in  great  amounts 

Heat  injuries: 

HEAT  CRAMPS  HEAT  EXHAUSTION  HEAT  STROKE 


Signs   &  Symptoms 

Emergency  Care 
Cold    injuries : 


Muscle  cramps 
Exhaustion   &  dizzy 

Civc   salted  water 


FROSTNIP 


Cold  clammy 
skin  &  weak 
pulse 

Give  salted 
water 


FROSTBITE 


Signs   &   Symptoms      White    skin,    numbness      White   &  Waxy 

Frozen 


Dry  hot 
skin  & 
convuls  ion 

Rap  idvc  oo  1  i  11 
of  patient 


FREEZING 

Gray  ish  blue 
Frozen 


Emergency  Care 


Warm   by  patient 


External   warmth        Same  as 
Immerse   in  warm  frostbite 
water  ». 


Hypothermia    is   a   general   cooling   of    the   body  -     the   best  care 
is    to   rewarm   the   victim   slowly   with   external  heat.      Use  of 
blankets   is   no   good   since    they   are   unable   to  generate    their  own 
heat. 
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BLEEDING    AND  SHOCK 


1 .  Three   types   of  bleeding: 

ARTERIAL  VENOUS  CAPILLARY 

Blood  Flow  Spurts  Steady  Steady 

Color  Bright   red  Dark  red  Red 

Blood  Loss  Rapid  Medium  Slow 

2 .  Four  methods  of   controlling  bleeding: 

DIRECT  PRESSURE  -  Most  commonly  used  by  First  Responders 

ELEVATION  -  Use   in  combination  with  direct  pressure 

PRESSURE  POINTS  -  Three  major  sites  used  by  First  Responders, 

Brachial,   Femoral,  Carotid 
TOURNIQUET  -  Used  only  as  a  last  resort 

3 .  Significance  of  Internal  Bleeding: 

Primary  concern  to  First  Responder  are  cases  where  blood  loss  could 
bring  about   shock,    or  death 

May  be  present  when  no  wound   is  evident  or  may  be  away   from  site 
of  obvious  injury. 

A .      Shock  and   its  control: 

Signs   and   Symptoms   of  Shock: 

1.  Patient   is   restless  or  fearful 

2.  Pupils   are  dilated 

3.  May  be  unconscious 

4.  Pulse   is  rapid 

5.  Bluish   color   on    lips    and    ear  lobes 

Treatment   of   Shock:  % 

1.  Keep   patient   lying  down 

2.  Keep   airway  open 

3.  Keep  victim  warm 

4.  Elevate    the   lower  extremities 

5 .      Anaphylactic   Shock   or   allergy    shock : 
Signs   of   allergy  shock: 

1.  Burning,    itchy  skin 

2.  Difficult  breathing 

6  .      Fainting    is   a    self    correcting   mild    form   of    shock . 
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CARDIO- 
PULMONARY 
RESUSCITATION 


P3P 


«< 


Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation 

American  Heart  Association 
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MICHAEL  S.  DUKAKIS 
GOVERNOR 


5A3  -72 '65 


FIREARMS   SAFETY  RULES 


1.  Never  load  any  firearm  on  a  firing  range  unless  on  the 
firing  line  and  commanded  to  do  so. 

2.  .Never  "snap"  or  practice  dry  firing  behind  the  firing  line. 

3.  Never  speak  to  anyone  on  the  firing  line  unless  you  are 
coaching,  being  coached,  or  are  the  range  officer. 

4.  If  you  should  be  spoken  to  while  on  the  firing  line,   do  not 
turn  around  to  make  a  reply. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  misfire,   keep  the  gun  down  range,   try  to  fire 
the  cartridge  again,   and  if  it  continues  to  misfire,  give  the 
cartridge  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  training. 

6.  When  loading,   all  weapons  are  to  be  pointed  down  range  with  the 
exception  of  the  shot  gun  which  is  to  be  pointed  in  the  air . 

7 .  When  handling  a  firearm,    first  check  to  determine  if  the  gun 
is   loaded  and   then  place   the  gun  in  a  safe  condition . 

8.  Never  lay  a  firearm  down  without  unloading  it  and  leaving  the 
action  open.     The  Thompson  sub-machine  gun  is  an  exception. 

The  bolts  on  this  gun  should  be  forward    with     the  magazine  out. 

9.  Never  point  a   firearm  at  a  person  unless  you  are  prepared  and 
willing  to  shoot  that  person. 

10.  Check  a  firearm  for  barrel  obstruction  before   loading  it. 
Heavy  grease   is  an  obstruction. 

11.  Never  point  or  carry  a   firearm  down  or  behind  the  firing  line 
loaded  or  with  the  action   loaded.      (See  Rule  8) 

12.  When  on  a  firing  range,   pistols  and  revolvers  should  remain  in 
holsters  unless  on  the   firing  line. 
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13.  Never  fire  a  succeeding  shot  following  the  malfunction  of  a 
cartridge  until  the  barrel  has  been  examined  to  ascertain 
whether  a  bullet  is  lodged  therein. 

14.  Should  it  become  necessary  for  any  person  to  proceed  from 
the  firing  point  to  the  targets,   all  arms  shall  be  unloaded, 
actions  opened   (except  in  full  automatic  weapons)   and  laid 
down  on  the  firing  point;   or,    if  pistols  and  revolvers,  they 
may  be  placed  in  holsters.     The  range  officer  shall  give 
these  commands . 

15.  Never  proceed  to  the  targets  from  the  firing  line  without 
the  command  of  the  range  officer. 

16.  When  reducing  a  stoppage  in  an  automatic  weapon,  pull  the 
bolt  back  first  and  put  the  safety  "on". 

17.  Never  permit  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  to  touch  the  ground.  If 
this  should  inadvertently  happen,   never  fire  the  gun  until 
the  dirt  or  snow  has  been  removed  from  the  barrel. 

18.  The  strictest  discipline  must  be  maintained  at  all  times 
on  the  firearms  range  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  and 
injuries.     Carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  any  type 
cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated  during  the  firearms  train- 
ing program. 

19 .  There  should  be  no  "horse  play"  during  firearms  training. 

20 .  No  "dry  firing"  will  be  tolerated  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  qualified  firearms  instructor. 

2 1 .  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  drop  ammunition . 

22 .  Never  drop  an  ammunition  case  to  open  it.     Always  use  a 
hammer,   hatchet  or  tool  provided  for  that  purpose . 

23 .  Glasses  should  be  worn  when  firing  tracer  ammunition. 

2 4 .  Cotton  should  always  be  used  in   the  ears  by  all  persons 
participating  in  or  observing   firearms  training. 

2  5 .     All  waste  and  refuse  should  be  examined   for  live  rounds 
of  ammunition  before  burning. 
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1  -  Instructors  will  qualify  students  based  on  the 
following  criteria: 


Designation  Total  Score  Percentage 


EXPERT    281  -  300    93% 

SHARPSHOOTER   261  -  280    87% 

MARKSMAN    240   -  260    80% 

NON-QUALIFY    239  or  below    Failure 


B  -  RANGE  QUALIFICATION  COURSE 


I  -  OBJECTIVES 

1  -  Each  officer  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to  use  his/her 
service  revolver  under  timed-fire,  combat  conditions,  by 
satisfactorily  completing  the  qualification  course,  with  a 
minimum  of  240  points,  (80%). 

II  -  PROCEDURE 

PHASE  I 

a)  Shooter  at  the  25  yd.  line  loads  with  6  rounds  and 
holsters.  On  command,  the  shooter  moves  behind  the 
barricade  at  the  25  yd.  line. 

b)  Shooter  drops  to  the  strong  knee,  assuming  the  strong 
hand  position,  then  draws  the  revolver,  finger  outside 
the  trigger  guard.  When  the  shooter  fires  strong  hand 
right/left,  the  corresponding  knee  is  on  the  ground. 
Shooter  in  assuming  the  kneeling  strong  hand  barricade 
position,  extends  the  revolver  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
barricade,  exposing  a  minimum  portion  of  his/her  body. 

c)  Shooter  places  the  weak  hand  on  the  barricade  as  a  guide 
and  support  and  fires  six  rounds. 

d)  Shooter  immediately  reloads,  using  the  barricade  for 
cover . 

e)  Shooter  assumes  proper  point  shoulder  barricade  posi- 
tion, extending  the  revolver  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
barricade,  with  wrists  resting  on  top  of  the  barricade. 
The  cup  and  saucer  or  vice  type  grip  is  utilized, •  and 
both  arms  are  fully  extended,  with  elbows  locked.  Shooter 
fires  six  rounds. 

f)  Shooter  immediately  reloads  behind  the  barricade. 

g)  Shooter  assumes  the  kneeling,  weak  hand  barricade  posi- 
tion,  extending  the  revolver  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
barricade . 

h)  Shooter  places  strong  hand  on  the  barricade  as  a  guide 
and  support  and  fires  six  rounds.    (18  rounds  in  1  min.  15 
sec.  ) 

i)  Upon  command  to  cease  fire,   shooter  unloads,   reloads  and 
covers  the  target.   The  instructor  commands,  "Stand 
Ready."     On  command,   the  shooter  advances  to  the  15  yard 
line . 
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PHASE  II 

a)  On  command ,  the  shooter  assumes  two-handed  point 
shoulder  position;  cup  and  saucer  or  vice-type  grip,  and 
fires  six  rounds;  ejecting  spent  rounds  with  weak  hand; 
simultaneously  reaching  for  last  six  rounds  with  strong 
hand.     Feet  remain  in  place  while  shooter  reloads  six 
rounds. 

b)  Shooter  fires  last  six  rounds  using  the  same  stance. 
(12     rounds  in  30  sec. ) 

c)  Upon  command  to  "Cease  Fire,"  shooter  unloads,  reloads 
and  covers  the  target.  The  instructor  commands,  "Stand 
Ready."     On  command,   the  shooter  advances  to  the  10  yard 
line. 

PHASE  III 

a)  On  command,  shooter  assumes  two-hand  natural  point 
position  (a  position  in  between  the  hip  shooting  and 
point  shoulder  shooting  position;  not  looking  at  the 
sights  with  all  vision  on  the  target).  Shooter  fires  six 
rounds . 

b)  Shooter  reloads  four  rounds;  keeping  the  feet  in  place. 
Shooter  resumes  two-hand  natural  point  shooting  position 
and  fires  last  four  rounds.   (10  rounds  in  25  seconds.) 

PHASE  IV 

a)  On  command,   shooter  assumes  the  two-hand  natural  point 
.^..position.  Shooter  fires  six  rounds. 

b)  Shooter  reloads  four  rounds;  keeping  feet  in  place  and 
fires  the  last  four  rounds.    (10  rounds  in  20  sec.) 

c)  Upon  command  to  "Cease  Fire,"  shooter  unloads,  reloads 
and  covers  the  target.  The  instructor  commands,  "Stand 
Ready."  On  command,  the  shooter  advances  to  the  3  yard 
line. 


a)  On  command,   the  shooter  assumes  the  proper  hip  shooting 
position   (one  hand). 

b)  Shooter  fires  six  shots   (double  tap)   from  the  hip  posi- 
tion.   (3  sec.   per  2  rounds) 

c)  Shooter  unloads,   reloads  with  four  rounds  and  assumes 
the  Stand  Ready  Position. 

d)  Upon  command,   the  shooter  fires  four  shots   (double  tap) 
from  the  hip  position.    (3  sec.  per  2  rounds) 

e)  The  shooter  will  Stand  Safe,   and  upon  command  holsters 
the  empty  weapon. 


PHASE  V 
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III  -  EVALUATION 

1  -  Instructors  will  qualify  students  based  on  the 
following  criteria: 

a)  The  M.C.J.T.C.  Target  must  be  used. 

b)  Recruits  must  score  a  minimum  of  2  40  points  (80%) 


Instructor  insures  that  all  students  are  on  the  line  with  empty 
firearms  and  duty  ammunition  carriers,  pistol  shooters  with  at  least  3 
magazines  (clips,  chargers). 

Issue  60  rounds 

Phase  1    25  yard  line 

Instructor  advises — 6  strong  hand  kneeling,  6  over  top,  six  weak 
hands  kneeling,  1  minute  15  seconds,  on  completion  or  the  expiration 
of  time,  unload,  reload  with  6  rounds  and  cover  the  target. 

(Revolver  shooters  load  loops,  boxes,  speed  loaders,  pistol 
shooters  load  6  in  each  of  3  magazines  (clips,  chargers). 

Instructor  commands  load  with  six  rounds  and  holster.  Revolver 
shooters  load  all  six  chambers,  holsters  and  straps  firearm  in. 

Pistol  shooters  insert  clip  loaded  with  6  rounds,  activate  slide, 
put  weapon  in  mode  carried  on  the  street.     (Cock  and  lock,  decocked, 
safety  on,  decocked.) 

Instructor  commands  18  rounds,   3  positions  on  the  whistle  or  on 
command . 


At  expiration  of  1  minute,   15  seconds,   instructor  commands  cease 
fire,  unload  reload  and  cover. 

(Revolver  shooters  reload  cylinder,  pistol  shooters  reload 
magazine,   insert,  put  weapon  in  street  mode.) 

Both  cover  the  target  with  a  firearm  leaded  and  ready  to  fire 
with  6  rounds.     Instructor  commands,    "Stand  ready",   moves  shooters  to 
15  yard  line. 


Advises  shooters  6  rounds  point  shoulder,    (isosceles  or  weaver), 
unload  reload  with  6,   fire  the  six  in  30  seconds,   unload  reload  with 
six  and  cover.    (Six  rounds,    reload  with  six,    30   seconds   reload  with 
six  and  cover ) . 


Combined  Revolver/Semi-auto  pistol  course 


give  command 


Phase  II 
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Revolver  shooters  prepare  speed  loaders,  strips  or  loops,  pisto 
shooters  prepare  a  magazine  with  six  rounds. 

Instructor  gives  fire  command. 

At  expiration  of  time,  instructor  commands  "cease  fire"  advises 
students  to  be  prepared  to  reload  with  four,  10  rounds,  point 
shoulder,  from  the  10  yard  line,  on  completion  or  expiration  of  time 
unload,  reload  with  six  rounds  and  cover  the  target. 

Phase  III 

Moves  students  to  the  10  yard  line  allows  time  for  reloading 
magazines,  speed  loaders,  etc. 

10  rounds,  point  shoulder,  25  seconds. 

Phase  IV 

Repeats  at  5  yard  line,  10  rounds,  natural  point  (over  the 
sights)  20  seconds. 


Repeats  at  3  yard  line  double  tap,  2  rounds  from  strapped  in 
holster,  on  command,   3  seconds,  one  hand  combat  stance,   last  4. 
Advises  students  to  stand  safe  on  completion. 


Phase  V 


2 


DESIGNATION 


TOTAL  SCORE 


PERCENTAGE 


EXPERT   

SHARPSHOOTER 

MARKSMAN   

NON-QUALIFY 


281  -  300 
261  -  280 
240  -  260 


93% 
87% 
80% 


239  or  below 


Failure 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  CONCEPTS  OF  POLICE 
CIVIL  LIABILITY 


Directions-:  .     On  the  line  indicated,  check  whether  the  statements 

are  true  or  false . 

TRUE  FALSE 

1.  The  only  individuals  who  can  be  involved 

in  a  civil  suit  which  results  from  an 
officer's  actions  or  lack  of  action  are 

the  officer  and  chief.     


2.  If  the  public  employee  wishes  to  be 

exempted  from  liability,  he/she  must  coop- 
erate with  the  public  employer  in  preparing 
a  defense  to  a  civil  action. 


3.  The  public  employer  must  indemnify  employees 
for  loss  resulting  from  intentional  torts 
and/or  acts  or  omissions  which  violate 
civil  rights. 

4. -  A  public  employee  who  violates  a  person's 

civil  rights  by  acting  in  a  grossly  negli- 
gent, willful  or  malicious  manner  may  not 
be  indemnified. 


5.  The  Civil  Rights  Act,   42  U.S.C.  1983, 

prohibits  conduct  which  "Shocks  the 
Conscience" . 


Directions:  On  the  line  provided,  fill  in  the  blank  with  the 

correct  answer. 

6.  The  ( Tor t ) ,   ( Claims ) ,   ( Act )  allocates  liability  between 
governmental  units  and  their  employees  and  establishes 
procedures  for  filing  against  the  Commonwealth, 
municipalities,  counties,  and  districts. 

7.  Actions  which  are  required  by  written  departmental  rules  and 
regulations  are  called  ( express )  obligations. 

8.  Actions  not  required  by  written  law  but  still  expected  by  the 
public  are  called  ( impl ied )  obligations. 


%(o0 
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Directions:  Place  a  check  next  to  the  statement  that  best 

answers  the  question. 

9.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  civil  liability,  an  officer  should: 

a.  Determine  scope  of  duties;  identify  the 
circumstances  at  hand;  identify  the  applicable 
standard  of  conduct. 

b.   Act  as  quickly  as  possible;  avoid  delay, 

c.   Always  consult  with  the  supervisor  before  acting. 

10.  Some  of  the  factors  that  the  court  considers  in  determining 
whether  the  force  used  by  a  police  officer  was  excessive, 
include: 

a.  _       The  socio/economic  status;  racial  group  and  size  of 

the  suspect. 

b .  _   The  length  of  time  that  the  subject  has  been 

wanted?  fear  that  the  subject  may  flee  to  a  foreign 
country. 

c .  The  need  for  application  of  force;  the  nature  of 
the  offense;  the  behavior  of  the  subject. 

11.  Some  of  the  elements  contained  in  a  finding  of  probable  cause 
include : 

a .  A  person  of  reasonable  caution  believes  that  a 
crime     has  been  or  is  being  committed. 

b.  m      A  person  has  a  feeling  that  a  crime  will  be 

committed. 

c.  _  Both  of  the  above. 

12.  Some  of  the  elements  of  reasonable  force  include: 

a.  Maximum  force  needed  to  subdue  a  subject. 

b.  _   Any  force  needed  to  subdue  a  subject. 

c.   Least  amount  of  force  needed  to  subdue  a  subject. 


ml 
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13. 


Some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  an  officer  may  use 
deadly  force  include: 


a. 

bV 

c . 


To  prohibit  escape. 

Reasonable  belief  that  such  force  is  necessary; 
protection  of  one  self  from  imminent  death. 

Fear  of  size  and  power  of  the  suspect. 


Directions: 


Match  the  type  of  misconduct  with  the  correct 
definition  by  placing  the  correct  letter  in  the 
space  provided. 


14.  Intentional  Misconduct 


15.  Negligent  Misconduct 


16.  Negligent  Misconduct 


17.  Grossly  Negligent 
Misconduct 


A.  Knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  a  risk 
fall  short  of  a 
substantial  certainty. 

B.  A  voluntary  action 
intended  to  bring  about 
desired  physical 
consequences  believed 
by  a  reasonable  person 
to  be  substantially 
certain . 

C.  Failure  to  exercise 
even  slight  care,  high 
degree  of  culpability; 
indifference  to  legal 
duty;  deliberate 
inattention;  voluntary 
incurring  of  obvious 

r  isk . 

D.  Unintentional  actions; 
failure  to  conform  with 
"Reasonable  Man" 
standard  for  the 
protection  of  others 
against  unreasonable 
risk. 
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Directions : 


Match  the  proper  course  of  action  with  the 
applicable  circumstances  by  placing  the  letter  on 
the  line  provided. 


18 .  Deadly.  Force 


A.      While*  responding  to  a 
bank  alarm  an  unarmed 
male  carrying  a  bank 
money  pouch,  runs  out 
the  front  door, 
knocking  over  an  old 
man . 


19.  Reasonable  Force 


20.-  No  Probable  Cause 


B.  While  responding  to  a 
bank  alarm  an  armed 
male  carrying  a  bank 
money  pouch  runs  out 
the  front  door.  He 
sees  you  and  from  a 
distance  of  10  feet, 
fires  two  shots  at  you 

C.  While  responding  to  a 
bank  alarm,  an  unarmed 
male  is  seen  walking 
toward  the  front  door 
of  the  bank. 


3b3 
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Introduction  To  Safety 


SAFETY  RULES 

1.  The  strictest  discipline  must  be  maintained  at  all 
times  on  the  firearms  range  in  order  to  prevent  accidents 
and  injuries.  Carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  any  type 
cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated  during  the  firearms 
training  program. 

2.  When  on  a  firing  range,  weapons  shall  remain  in 
holsters  unless  on  the  firing  line. 

3.  No  "dry  firing"  will  be  allowed  except  at  the 
direction,  and  under  the  supervision,  of  the  range  in- 
structor. 

4.  Never  load  any  firearm  on  a  firing  range  unless  on 
the  firing  line  and  commanded  to  do  so. 

5.  Do  not  speak  to  anyone  on  the  firing  line  unless  you 
are  coaching,  being  coached,  or  are  the  range  officer. 

6.  If  you  should  be  spoken  to  while  on  the  firing  line, 
do  not  turn  around  to  make  a  reply. 

7.  When  loading,  all  weapons  are  to  be  pointed  down 
range,  with  the  exception  of  the  shotgun  which  is  to  be 
pointed  in  the  air. 

8.  Check  a  firearm  for  barrel  obstruction  before 
loading  it.  Heavy  grease  is  an  obstruction. 

9.  In  the  case  of  a  misfire  or  other  malfunction,  keep 
the  gun  pointing  downrange,  and  call  the  coach  or  range 
officer. 

10.  Never  lay  a  firearm  down  without  unloading  it  and 
leaving  the  action  open.  The  Thompson  sub-machine  gun  is 
an  exception.  The  bolt  on  the  Thompson  should  be  forward 
with  the  magazine  out. 

11.  Never  go  from  the  firing  line  toward  the  targets 
without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  range  officer. 
He  shall  give  all  commands  for  the  disposition  of  weapons 
prior  to  any  movement  toward  the  targets. 

12.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  drop  ammunition. 

13.  When  opening  ammunition  cases,  use  a  hammer, 
hatchet  or  other  suitable  tool.  Do  not  drop  the  case  to  open 
it. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS 

I.  Having  gun  ready  -  Police  officers  should,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions  (felonies  in  progress, 
etc.),  have  their  gun  in  a  ready  position,  gun  in  hand,  not 
cocked,  no  gloves,  and  finger  off  the  trigger,  until  such  time 


as  necessity  dictates  other  action.  However,  when  an  officer 
approaches  the  scene  of  an  apparently  minor  incident, 
(family  fight,  stopping  a  vehicle  because  of  a  traffic 
violation  etc.)  he  should  have  his  gun  in  a  position  that  will 
facilitate  his  assumption  of  the  ready  position  should  the 
incident  turn  out  to  be  more  dangerous  than  at  first 
anticipated.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  gun  need 
necessarily  be  drawn  from  the  holster,  but  it  suggests  that 
at  least  the  officer's  hand  be  on  the  gun  in  the  holster,  his 
gloves  should  be  off,  and  nothing  should  be  in  a  position  to 
impede  his  drawing  of  the  gun.  (e.g.,  the  night  stick  should 
be  in  his  weak  hand,  straps  or  holster  covers  should  be 
open,  detectives  and  plafinclothesmen  should  have  coat 
jackets  open  etc.) 

2.  Lowering  the  hammer  on  a  live  round  -  There  are 
occasions  when  officers  'cock'  their  revolvers  in  anticipa- 
tion of  firing  their  gun,  and  then  find  out  'that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fire.  The  best  method  of  lowering  the  hammer 
on  the  'live'  round  is: 

a.  First  make  sure  the  finger  is  off  the  trigger;  the 
gun  is  pointing  in  a  safe  direction. 

b.  Place  the  thumb  of  the  non-shooting  hand  as 
deeply  as  possible  across  the  hammer  track  between  the 
firing  pin  and  the  frame. 

c.  Then  place  the  thumb  of  the  shooting  hand  on  the 
hammer  spur  and  the  index  finger  of  the  shooting  hand 
on  the  trigger. 

d.  Place  just  enough  pressure  on  the  trigger  to  release 
the  hammer  (being  held  by  the  thumb  of  the  shooting 
hand). 

e.  Then  remove  the  trigger  finger  from  the  trigger 
and  guide  the  hammer  down  slowly  with  the  thumb  of 
the  shooting  hand  till  the  firing  pin  touches  the  thumb 
of  the  non-shooting  hand. 

f  Remove  the  thumb  of  the  non-shooting  hand  from 
contact  with  the  gun  and  guide  the  hammer  slowly  down 
the  remainder  of  the  way  with  the  thumb  of  the 
non-shooting  hand. 

3.  Instinctive  action  -  Through  research  it  has  been 
found  that  most  officers  when  they  are  in  a  close  quarters 
combat  situation  immediately  resort  to  "double  action" 
type  of  shooting.  This  generally  occurs  whether  the  officer 
has  had  training  in  "double  action"  type  of  firing  or  not. 
This  procedure  is  apparently  an  instinctive  self  defense 
mechanism  which  facilitates  getting  the  shots  off  at  the 
adversary  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  training  given  at  the 
range  in  double  action,  should  be  practiced  until  it 
complements  the  instinctive  action  and  enables  the  officer 
to  shoot  in  this  manner  with  a  great  deal  of  accuracy. 

4.  Defensive  positions 

a.  Cover   -  An  officer,  when  confronted  with  a 
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combat  situation,  should  immediately  seek  cover  when  it 
is  available  in  order  to  present  as  little  of  his  person  as 
possible  as  a  target  for  his  adversary  to  hit.  There  are 
many  things  in  the  street  that  may  be  used,  such  as  trees, 
lamp  posts,  automobiles,  sides  of  buildings,  ash  cans,  etc. 
Indoors  the  opportunities  for  cover  may  not  be  as 
available,  but  there  are  counters  in  stores,  sofa  and  chairs 
in  apartments,  etc.  Remember  however,  that  a  .38 
calibre  special  bullet  will  penetrate  seven  pine  boards, 
7/8"  thick  spaced  7/8"  apart  so  that  sofas,  chairs  and 
tables  do  not  offer  absolute  protection.  Use  this  infor- 
mation both  offensively  and  defensively. 

b.  Crouch  -  When  under  fire  in  close  combat,  (up  to 
seven  yards)  where  cover  is  not  available,  the  officer 
should  go  into  a  pronounced  crouch  position  and  step  to 
his  left  at  the  same  time  he  is  bringing  his  gun  into 
position  for  double  action  hip  shooting.  The  crouch 
position  makes  the  officer  much  less  of  a  target  for  his 
adversary  to  hit,  and  by  stepping  to  his  own  (the 
officer's)  left  he  is  probably  stepping  out  of  the  line  of 
fire  of  an  untrained  adversary's  bullet,  if  the  adversary  is 
a  right  handed  person.  The  gun  is  pointed  at  the 
adversary  and  the  grip  is  as  firm  as  possible,  with  the 
primary  vision  on  the  target.  Where  the  distance  is 
somewhat  greater,  up  to  fifteen  yards,  a  crouch  is  still 
recommended,  but  the  gun  is  brought  up  to  eye  level 
before  firing.  Due  to  the  greater  distance,  the  chances  of 
the  officer  being  hit  and  correspondingly  his  chance  of 
striking  the  target  are  somewhat  less,  and  thus  looking 
through  the  sights  at  the  adversary  is  recommended; 
however,  the  primary  vision  remains  on  the  adversary. 

c.  Other  positions  -  at  fifteen  yards  or  further  -  The 
officer's  primary  vision  switches  to  his  sights.  He  can 
drop  into  a  kneeling  position  and  support  his  "shooting 
hand"  with  his-.non-shooting  hand  for  better  accuracy. 
By  dropping  to  a  kneeling  position  the  officer  goes  down 
on  one  knee,  the  knee  on  the  same  side  as  the  shooting 
hand,  and  brings  the  gun  to  eye-level.  The  crouch  and 
kneeling  positions  allow  the  officer  excellent  maneuver- 
ability if  after  firing  the  preliminary  shots  he  discovers  it 
advisable  to  change  his  position  to  a  place  of  cover  etc. 
In  moving  to  cover  when  in  an  exposed  field  of  fire  the 
officer  should  move  at  an  uneven  pace  laterally  from  his 
opponent.  If  the  situation  is  such  that  the  officer  feels 
the  gun  battle  with  his  adversary  might  be  prolonged, 
and  the  situation  and  terrain  provide  no  cover,  he  should 
go  into  a  prone  position  as  this  gives  the  adversary  a 
minimum  of  target  to  hit,  provided  the  distance  is 
greater  than  twenty-five  yards.  The  officers'  non-shoot- 
ing hand  is  used  as  a  support  for  the  shooting  hand,  and 
the  butt  of  the  gun,  by  either  making  a  fist  with  the 
non-shooting  hand  and  resting  the  butt  and  shooting 
hand  on  it,  or  by  grasping  the  butt  and  shooting  hand 
palm  up  with  the  non-shooting  hand.  The  officer  should 
also  in  the  prone  position  keep  his  feet  together  to 
minimize  the  target  he  presents. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  above  positions 
are  recommended  only  where  the  officer  cannot  find  cover 
or  cannot  immediately  use  it  prior  to  firing  at  his  adversary. 


5.  Cross  fire  positions  -  An  officer  when  at  the  scene  of 
a  possible  crime,  or,  when  approaching  a  scene  of  a  possible 
crime,  should  if  at  all  possible  try  to  station  himself  in  such 
a  position  so  that  if  any  firing  of  the  weapon  is  necessary  he 
will  not  be  caught  in  the  cross-fire  of  other  officers  and  the 
adversary.  This  is  particularly  important  where  two  or  more 
officers  are  entering  an  apartment,  store,  basement,  etc.  To 
minimize  cross  fire  position  the  officers  should  move,  if 
possible  in  a  straight  lite,  with  the  officers  at  least  two  or 
three  paces  apart.  In  other  cases,  the  superior  at  the  scene 
should  minimize  risks  by  assigning  men  to  positions  and 
designating  fields  of  fire  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

6.  Counting  rounds  -  During  the  stress  and  strain 
induced  by  actual  combat  generally  many  things  are  done 
instinctively,  but  whenever  possible  the  officer  should  try 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  he  fires,  so  that  he  will  be 
aware  of  how  many  rounds  he  has  left.  Never  fire  that  last 
round  if  it  can  be  avoided,  unless  the  range  is  point  blank. 

7.  Firing  while  running  -  It  is  recommended  that  an 
officer  not  fire  his  weapon  while  running.  Each  officer 
should  remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  align  the  sights  and 
squeeze  off  a  shot  properly  while  training  on  the  range  in 
practically  a  motionless  position,  and  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  officer  to  go  through  the  same 
procedure  while  running.  The  officer  should  stop  running, 
assume  whatever  position  he  feels  the  situation  dictates,  fire 
his  shot  or  shots,  and  if  necessary  continue  his  pursuit. 

8.  Firing  from  a  moving  automobile  -  Much  of  the 
information  in  the  above  paragraph  (Firing  while  running) 
is  applicable  in  this  instance.  Most  of  the  firing  an  officer 
does  from  a  vehicle  is  done  in  pursuit  of  another  vehicle, 
making  it  infeasible  to  stop  the  officer's  vehicle  every  time 
he  might  want  to  fire  a  shot.  In  such  an  event,  it  would  be 
best  for  the  officer  to  use  as  much  support  as  possible  and 
his  nofbshooting  hand  should  be  used  as  a  support  for  the 
wrist  of  his  shooting  hand.  Nevertheless,  in  these  cases  the 
officer  should  evaluate  the  entire  situation  to  determine 
whether  firing  his  weapon  is  advisable  under  the  existing 
conditions.  In  congested  areas  the  shot  may  go  wild  or 
ricochet  off  the  automobile  injuring  or  killing  an  innocent 
party.  Also,  in  congested  areas,  should  the  officer  make  a 
direct  hit  on  the  driver  of  the  pursued  vehicle,  the 
possibility  of  the  vehicle  veering  out  of  control  and  injuring 
or  killing  many  persons  is  great. 

9.  Cleaning  (he  revolver  -  Training  on  the  range  has 
brought  out  to  the  officer  the  necessity  for  cleaning  his 
firearm  and  keeping  it  in  good  serviceable  condition.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  whether  the  officer  cleans  his  gun 
at  home  or  elsewhere,  he  should  do  so  in  all  possible 
privacy  because  of  the  natural  curiosity  most  grownups  and 
children  have  about  guns.  The  cleaning  should  be  thorough 
enough  to  remove  all  lead  deposits,  all  grease,  oil,  and 
gunpowder,  al  ter  which  a  thin  film  of  oil  should  be  applied. 
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Safety  ruics,  in  themselves,  never  prevented  an  accident. 
It  is  the  practice  of  safety  rules  to  the  point  where  they  be- 
come automatic  that  prevents  accidents.  Even  that  is  not 
enough!  The  mind  of  the  shooter  or  gun  handler  must  also 
be  devoted  to  his  actions.  The  person  with  a  gun  in  his  pos- 
session has  a  full-time  job.  He  cannot  guess,  he  cannot  for- 
get, he  must  know! 

HE  MUST  KNOW: 
How  it  works 
Whether  it's  loaded 
Where  it's  pointing 
Where  his  target  is 
What  his  target  is 
Where  the  bullet  will  go 
Where  the  bullet  will  stop 

ITS  A  FULL-TIME  JOB! 

Under  the  discipline  which  is  enforced  on  the  range,  the 
possibility  of  an  accident  is  greatly  minimized.  It  is  when 
yours  are  the  only  eyes  devoted  to  the  problem,  when  yours 
is  the  only  brain  thinking  about  it,  that  the  accident  has  its 
greatest  chance  to  happen.  Carelessness  on  your  part  can 
bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of  another  officer,  a  member 
of  your  family  or  a  friend.  Your  status  as  a  police  officer 
will  not  exempt  you  from  the  consequences  of  such  a 
mistake. 

L  GENERAL  SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS 

A.  Treat  every  gun  as  if  it  is  loaded.  This  applies  to  your 
service  revolver  and  the  other  service  weapons.  It  ap- 
plies to  weapons  which  come  into  your  custody  under 
any  circumstances.  It  applies,  even,  to  guns  which  you 
KNOW  to  be  unloaded.  This  should  be  an  absolute 
rule. 

B.  Open  the  action.  In  the  revolver,  this  involves  swing- 
ing the  cylinder  out  of  the  frame.  Don't  pass  a  "closed" 
weapon  to  another  person.  It  isn't  good  gun  manners 
and  it  isn't  safe. 

C.  Unload.  When  you  take  the  revolver  from  its  holster 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  fire  it  .  .  .  unload!  Un- 
loading the  revolver  involves  three  steps:  I  )  eject  the 
cartridges  into  the  hand;  2)  check  the  chambers  in  the 
cylinder  to  be  sure  they  are  all  empty;  3)  count  the 
number  of  rounds  in  the  hand  to  be  sure  they  arc  all 
there.  This  last  check  is  to  prevent  losing  one  where 
it  can  be  found  and,  perhaps,  lead  to  later  trouble. 
Remember  .  .  .  YOU  arc  the  one  who  is  responsible. 
Don't  take  anyone's  word  for  the  loaded  condition. 
Check  it  yourself. 

D.  Never  point  a  firearm,  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  anyone 
you  do  not  intend  to  shoot,  nor  in  a  direction  where 
unintentional  discharge  could  cause  injury  or  damage. 
This  rule  is  especially  important  in  connection  with 
dry  firing.  The  person  doing  the  dry  firing  may  be 


tempted,  because  he  knows  the  gun  to  be  unloaded,  to 
point  it  at  another  person.  Don't  use  a  window  as  a 
dry  firing  target.  Don't  use  an  inside  wall. 
E.  Keep  the  finger  out  of  the  trigger  guard  until  you  are 
ready  to  fire.  Develop  the  habit  of  handling  the  re- 
volver without  getting  the  fingers  in  contact  with  the 
trigger.  This  will  be  a  valuable  habit  when  you  draw 
for  combat  shooting  or  when  you  are  carrying  the 
weapon  ready  for  use.  Even  stumbling  may  cause  an 
involuntary  grip  which  could  cause  an  accidental  dis- 
charge. Remember  ...  the  trigger  is  for  firing  .  .  . 
the  handle  is  for  handling. 


F.  Don't  pull  the  hammer  back  to  the  cocked  position  un- 
less you  intend  to  fire.  When  it  is  necessary  to  lower 
the  hammer  on  a  live  round,  however,  use  this  pro- 
cedure: Remove  finger  from  trigger  and  point  weapon 
in  safe  direction.  Place  the  left  thumb  between  the 
hammer  and  the  frame.  Place  right  thumb  securely  on 
cocking  spur  to  control  fall  of  hammer.  Press  trigger 
with  right  index  finger  and  allow  thumb  and  hammer 
to  move  forward  slightly.  Remove  finger  from  trigger 
and  keep  it  clear.  With  right  thumb,  let  hammer  down 
slowly  until  it  is  in  contact  with  left  thumb.  Remove 
left  thumb  from  path  of  hammer  and  control  remain- 
ing fall  of  hammer.  If  this  procedure  is  necessary  with 
one  hand:  Remove  finger  from  trigger  and  point  wea- 
pon in  a  safe  direction.  Place  right  thumb  securely  on 
cocking  spur.  Place  right  index  finger  on  the  trigger, 
squeeze  it  and  remove  it  immediately.  Guide  the  ham- 
mer down  very  carefully. 
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G.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  acquire  nervous  .habits  related 
to  your  revolver.  Wherever  you  may  be,  don't  remove 
it  from  the  holster  for  idle  purposes  such  as  flexing 
the  trigger,  spinning  the  cylinder,  swinging  the  cylinder 
in  and  out  of  the  frame.  In  short,  don't  "play"  with  it. 
Don't  use  your  holstered  revolver  as  a  hanger  for  the 
nightstick  or  a  hand  or  elbow  rest. 

H.  Don't  let  your  newfound  interest  in  your  service  re- 
volver make  it  a  "conversation  piece"  with  your  family 
or  friends.  Do  not  let  them  handle  it.  Be  especially 
careful  that  your  children  don't  come  to  look  on  it  as 
a  toy. 


•  II.  SAFETY  AT  HOME 

A.  General  statement  about  guns  at  home. 

Where  and  how  firearms  should  be  kept  in  the  home  often 
presents  a  vexing  problem. 

The  arrangement  that  is  proper  and  ideal  for  a  policeman 
with  only  a  service  revolver  and  who  lives  alone,  may  be  un- 
suitable for  the  sportsman  who  has  a  variety  of  firearms  along 
with  a  wife  and  3  active  youngsters. 

The  problem  has  varied  solutions. 

Some  people  believe  it  is  vital  to  instruct  all  family  mem- 
bers in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  honor 
that  no  one  will  handle  the  firearms  without  parental  per- 
mission. Other  parents  maintain  that  firearms  should  be 
locked  up,  out  of  sight,  and,  if  possible,  "secret"  from  other 
occupants  of  the  home  Since  there  is  no  one  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem,  then  general  guidance  seems  pref- 
erable to  inflexible  rules. 


Common  experience  demands  that  all  firearms  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children  and  immature  or  irrcspon* 
ble  adults.  Unloaded  rifles,,  shotguns,  and  handguns  sho " 
at  all  times  be  in  a  rack,  cabinet,  closet,  or  drawer  that  is 
locked.  Under  some  circumstances  the  method  of  storage 
should  be  such  that  the  firearms  cannot  be  seen.  Likewise, 
cartridges  and  shells  should  be  locked  away  and  preferably 
out  of  sight. 

Loaded  guns  in  any  household  present  a  greater  danger 
potential  than  unloaded  guns.  Usually,  the  only  reason  for 
having  a  loaded  gun  in  the  home  is  for  protection  against 
criminal  intruders.  However,  there  are  2  beliefs  on  this  sub- 
ject that  warrant  review. 

Some  people  maintain  that  no  gun  should  be  kept  loaded 
in  a  home.  Instead,  when  the  gun  is  needed,  it  and  the  am- 
munition can  be  taken  from  storage  and  united  at  the  mo- 
ment of  emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  have 
been  confronted  with  an  emergency  that  requires  a  firearm 
know  that  the  ritual  of  getting  gun  and  ammunition  and 
bringing  them  together  can  be  as  defeating  ashaving  no  gun 
at  all. 

No  matter  how  certain  anyone  may  feel  about  his  solution, 
he  must  make  ample  allowance  for  the  unexpected  that 
haunts  our  every  pursuit. 

While  it  may  seem  that  instructions  and  cautions  to  young- 
sters are  sufficient,  in  cold  reality  the  gun  that  is  out  of  sight 
and  behind  a  proper  lock  is  less  likely  to  be  the  cause  of 
trouble  than  a  gun  more  readily  available.  m 

In  short,  in  the  matter  of  home  gun  security,  it  is  safer  to 
be  overly  careful,  and  to  combine  instruction  and  admoni- 
tions with  a  strong  lock  on  a  substantial  storage  place. 

B.  Some  specific  considerations. 

The  safe  disposition  of  guns  at  home  is  a  matter  for  real 
concern  for  the  police  officer.  This  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  many  officers  use  a  different  off-duty  gun. 
This  means  that  cither  the  service  revolver  or  the  off-duty 
revolver  may  be  at  home  all  of  the  time.  Even  when  the 
spare  gun  and  ammunition  arc  in  separate,  locked  storage, 
many  police  departments  advise  locking  a  good  padlock,  or 
handcuffs,  through  the  top  strap  in  order  that  the  cylinder 
cannot  be  closed.  The  key,  of  course,  must  be  kept  on  the 
person  of  the  officer. 

One  large  metropolitan  police  department  says,  "Don't 
sleep  with  a  loaded  revolver  within  easy  reach.  Not  all 
dreams  are  of  .  .  .  pleasant  things.  A  handy  loaded  revolver 
might  cause  \ou  to  shoot  a  member  of  the  family  or  yout- 
sclf  before  you  arc  fully  awake  Keep  it  in  the  same  place  at 
all  times,  and  habit  will  enable  you  to  get  it  quickly  if  the 
need  arises,  but  make  it  far  enough  from  your  bed  to  assure 
your  awakening  before  you  get  to  the  gun." 

This  same  department  says,  "The  Police  Officer  should 
spend  a  great  deal  of  effort  toward  educating  and  training 
his  family  as  to  the  potential  danger  of  the  revolver  whiji 
he  must  bring  into  the  home."  ▼ 
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NOTE  TO  THE  INSTRUCTOR:  This  foregoing  material 
has  been  presented  not  so  much  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
as  an  indication  that  it  exists  and  needs  treatment  by  you. 
Your  fellow  officers  need  their  attention  focused  on  it  as  one 
which  will  be  present  continually.  This  is  especially  true  if 
there  are  children  in  the  home.  They  should  be  warned,  as 
well,  that  their  concern  should  extend  itself  to  any  neighbor- 
ing children  who  might  visit  in  the  home. 

HI.  SPECIAL  SAFETY  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  anticipate  all  of  the  situations 


in  which  an  officer,  through  thoughdessness,  lack  of  experi- 
ence, or  laziness,  may  increase  the  possibility  of  an  accident. 
There  is  one  situation  which  can  be  anticipated,  however, 
the  officer  will  have  to  change  clothing  while  armed  and  he 
will  also  go  to  the  toilet.  Generally,  removing  the  holster  and 
the  revolver  will  solve  the  problem.  It  can  be  placed  on 
a  shelf,  put  in  the  coat  or  jacket  pocket,  or  even  placed  in 
the  crotch  of  the  trousers.  The  point  is  that  the  gun  must 
be  under  control,  regardless  of  what  the  officer  is  doing!  It 
must  be  placed  so  that  it  cannot  fall.  It  must  be  placed  so 
that  it  is  not  available  to  another  person. 
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Dcadly  Force 

-is  force  which  is  intended  to  cause  or  vhlch 
is  likely   to  cause  death  or  serious  bodily  injury. 

-  use  of  a  firearm  is  always  "deadly  force." 

When  can  a  Police  Officer  use  Deadly  Force? 

there  are  two  situations  where  a  police  officer 
is  legally  justified   in  using  deadly  force. 

1)  Self -Defense/Defense  of  others 

2)  Fleeing  Felon   (in  limited  situations) 

Shoot  to  Stop  vs.    Shoot   to  Kill. 

-  When  using  deadly  force  a  police  officer 
is  legally  justified  in  shooting  to  stop  an 
Individual  who  is  using  or  threatening  to  use 
(Imminent)  deadly  force. 

-  a  police  officer  is  not  justified  in  shooting 
to  kill  an  individual.  He  is  only  justified  is 
shooting  to  stop. 

-  a  police  officer  does  not  shoot  to  kill  or 
to  wound,   he  shoots   to  STOP,    a  wounded  suspect  or 
s  dead  suspect  may  be  the  result,   but  the  police 
officer  only  is  justifieu  in  shooting  to  stop. 

-  when  a  police  officer  uses  his  firearm,  as 
allowed  by  law,   three  things  may  occur: 

1)  the  officer  will  miss 

2)  the  suspect  will  be  wounded  and  survive. 

3)  the   suspect  will   be  killed. 

No  matter  what   the  personal  feelings  of  the  officer 
are,   he  has  no  control  over  what  happens  to  the  suspect 
once  his  weapon  has  been  discharged.  What  happens  is 
a.  result  over  which  he  has  no  control.  Although  there 
is   a  much  greater  possibility   that   a  person  with  a  chest 
wound  will  die  as   opposed   to  a  person  with  a  leg  wound 
the  result   is  deifnitely  beyond  the  officer's  control. 

A  combination  of   factors  will   result   in   the  final 
determination   as   to  whether  a   person  who  has  been  shot 
will   live   or  die.    These   factors   include  but   are  not 
limited  tc; 

-  specific   shot  placenent 

-  age   of   suspec  t 

-  health   of  suspect 
'-  will    to  survive 
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V'f.eia  Is   a   luspect  Stopped? 

-  *   suspect   Is  stopped  when  he  is  effectively 
prohibited  from  using  or  threstening  the  use  of  deadly 
force . 

-  this  determination  ctn  only  be  based  on  the 
totality  of  circumstances  involved  in  the  incident. 

-  a  police  officer  is  not  required  to  count  his 
shots. 

Example  #1 

A  police  officer  in  a  stlf  defense  situation  at 
a  distance  of  ten  feet  from  his  assailant  fires  two  shots 
The  suspect  is  hit  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The  suspects 
firearm  slides  fifteen  feet  from  him. 

This  is  an  easy  example  of  a  suspect  being  effec- 
tively stopped.  The  officer  must  stop  firing  and  now 
has  a  duty  to  aid  the  suspect.  An  officer  continuing  to 
shoot  after  the  suspect  has  been  effectively  stopped 
puts  the  officer  in  a  position  of  attempting  to  kill 
the  suspect. 

Example  #2 

A  police  officer  in  a  self  defense  situation  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  feet  fires  tvo  shots.  The 
suspect  fall  to  one  knee  with  his  firearm  still  in 
his  hand. 

-  This  is  an  easy  example  of  a  suspect,   after  being 
shot,   still  reasonably  being  a  threat  of  using  deadly 
force.  The  officer  is  justified  in  shooting  until  the 
suspect  is  no  longer  in  such  a  position. 


Where  is  the  officer's  area  of  aim? 

-  when  a  police  officer  uses  his  weapon  he  should 
aim  for  an  area  commonly  refered  to  as  center  of  mass. 

-  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  ceitter  mass  is  not 
always  going   to  be  the   area   located  directly   above  the 
sternum. 


vio 
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-  the  mass   is   the   target  area  available  for 

the   officer   Co   shoot  at. 

-  center  of  the  mass  Is  the  center  of  that  area 

-  le.   if  a  suspect  Is  shooting  from  a  parked  motor 
vehicle  through  the  driver's  window,  center  bass  may 
be  the-  throat  area  or  even  the  head.  That  is  the  avail 

able  target* 

Why  do  we  shoot  center  mass? 

-  In  order  for  a  police  officer  :o  effectively 
stop  an  Individual  when  he.  is  legally  justified  in 
using  deadly  force,  he  must  be  able  to  hit  his  target. 

-  Under  stress  conditions  of  combat  shooting, 
the  best  way  to  achieve  accuracy  and  the  goal  of 
stoppping  the  suspect  is  b?  shooting  center  mass. 

-  Theories  of  shooting  a  weapon  out  of  a  suspects 
hand  or  disabling  type  shooting  are  totally  unrealis- 
tic Hollywood  type  approaches  in  combat  situations. 

-  Attempts  at  disabling  type  shooting-  or  warning 
shots  only  enhance  an  already  acutely  dangerous  and 

life  threatening  situation. 
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CIVIL  LIABILITY  AND  POLICE  OFFICERS 


I.   SCOPE  OF  CIVIL  LIABILITY 

A.     Those  individuals  who  could  be  involved  in  a 
civil  suit  which  results  from  an  officer's 
action  or  lack  of  action. 

1.  Police  Officer 

2.  Officers  present  but  non-participants 

3.  Supervisor 

4.  Chief 

5.  Municipality 

6.  M.C.J.T.C. 

II.  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TORT  CLAIMS  ACT 

A.  The  Tort  Claims  Act  allocates  liability  be- 
tween governmental  units  and  their  employees 
and  establishes  a  procedure  for  filing  tort 
claims  against  the  Commonwealth,  municipal- 
ities, counties,  and  districts. 

B.  Pertinent  provisions  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

1.  Allocates  liability  between  governmental 
units  and  their  employees. 

2.  Public  employees  are  liable  up  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  property  dam- 
age, personal  injury,  or  death  caused  by 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  a 
public  employee  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment. 

3.  In  allowing  a  right  of  recovery  against  the 
public  employer,  the  Legislature  took  away 
the  injured  person's  right  to  sue  the  negli- 
gent employee. 

4.  The  public  employee's  exemption  from  liabil- 
ity is  conditioned  upon  his  cooperating  with 
the  public  employer  in  preparing  a  defense  to 
the  civil  action. 

5.  Any  information  the  employee  provides  the  em- 
ployer in  preparing  a  defense,  may  not  be 
used  against  him  in  any  disciplinary  proceed- 
ing. 

6.  The  public  employer  may,   at  its  option,  in- 
demnify its  employee  for  up  to  one  million 
dollars  for  loss  resulting  from; 

a.   Intentional  Torts 
'  "b.   Acts  or  omissions  which  violate  civil 

rights  of  a  person  under  any  federal  or 
state  law,   provided  the  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  official  duties. 

c.   EXCEPTION:   No  employee  may  be  indemnified 
for  violations  of  civil  rights  if  he  acted 
in  a  grossly  negligent,  willful  or  malicious 
manner. 
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CIVIL  LIABILITY  AND  POLICE  OFFICERS  (Continued) 


II.  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TORT  CLAIMS  ACT  (Continued) 

B.  Pertinent  provisions  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act  (Continued) 
6.  (Continued) 

d.  Public  employers  are  not  liable  for  any  . 
claim  arising  out  of  an  intentional  tort, 
including;   1)   assault;  2)  battery; 

3)    false  arrest;   5)   intentional  mental 
distress;   6)   malicious  prosecution; 
7)  malicious  use  of  process;  8)  libel; 
9)   slander;   10)   misrepresentation;  \ 
11)   deceit;  12)   invasion  of  privacy; 
13)   interference  with  advantageous 
relations;   14)   interference  with  con- 
tractual relations. 

e.  Employees  are  liable  for  intentional 
torts  for  acts  or  omissions  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  civil 
rights  of  any  person  under  any  federal 
or  state  law. 

C.  The  two  key  provisions  of  the  new  Tort  Claims 
Act;  including: 

1.  If  a  police  officer  is  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  police  employment,  he  cannot 
be  personally  sued   (if  he  fulfills  his 
duties  under  the  Act)   for  his  negligent 
acts  or  omissions. 

2.  If  a  police  officer  is  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,  he  may  be  indem- 
nified up  to  one  million  dollars  by  his 
employer . 

III.  TOPIC 

A.  Civil  Rights  Act,    42  U.S.C.    1983..     The  Act 
prohibits  conduct  which  "shocks  the  conscience" 
and  amounts  to  an  excessive  use  of  force  under 
the  circumstances. 

B.  The  factors  the  court  must  consider  in  determin- 
ing whether  the   force  used  by  a  ploice  officer 
is  excessive: 

1.  The  need  for  application  of  force. 

2.  The  relationship  between  the  amount  of  force 
that  was  used  and  the  need  for  using  force. 
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AU^O  THEFT 
Officers  John  Rock  and  John  Jleiley 

1#  TKTRODUCTION 
11.       AUTO  THEFT 

A,  Law  Enforcement 

B,  Economic  Effects 

1.  "insurance  Rates 

2.  Personal  Property  Loss 
HI .      pragBENCE  MATERIAL 

A.      Street  Application 
1Y#       AUTO  THEFT  CATAOORIES 

A.  Non-Professional 

1.  Joy  Rider  ^ 

2.  Use  in  Another  Crime 

B.  Proffessional 

1.  Chop  Lhop 

2.  stolen/Altered 

y#      VEHICLE  IDENT-^^™^  NUMBER 

A.  Definition 

B.  History 

p.      Sta*idardizf.t  3  on 

1.  Number  of  Digits 

2.  Ford  Motor  Products 

3.  Generel  Motors  Products 
I4..      ChrysDer  Products 

5.      Foreien  Models 

D.      Breakdown  and  Identification  Key 

1.  CPOB 
*E.      Use  In  Stolen  Checks 
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VI.      TYPES  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  STOLEN 


m. 


Non-Titled 

c 

1. 

Unnotarized  Bill  of  Sale 

2. 

Out  of  State  Registration 

3. 

RMV  Pile 

4. 

Owner  Recognition 

5. 

Witness  Availability 

6. 

Lack  of  Close  Inspection 

B. 

Market  Availability 

1. 

Costs 

C* 

Hole 

of  Salvaged  Motor  Vehicles 

DOCUMENTATION 

A. 

VI N 

1. 

Deletion 

2. 

Addition 

3 

Digit  Manipulation 

Regi 

stration 

1. 

Reliability 

2* 

Relation  to  Attachment  of 

3. 

Stolen  Number  Registration 

It. 

Date  of  Purchase 

0." 

Date  of  Theft 

6. 

Price 

7. 

Use  at  Trial 

8. 

Types  of  Alteration 

Vlll .      PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
A.      Registration  Form 
1*      Engine  Size 
2.  Color 
3*  Make 
It*  Model 
5«  Price 

6«      Name  of  Registrant 
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B.  Physical  Defects 

1«  Identification 

2.      Signs  of  Alteration 

3*      Recording  of  Statements 

C.  .  Circumstantial  Evidence 

1*      Eyewitness  Testimony 

2.      Initial  Statements  and  Responses 

3«      Prior  Knowledge  Indications 

D.  Inventory 

!•  Physical  Linking  of  Subject  to  Motor  Vehicle 
2.      Pol lop -up  Checks 

a.  RMV 

b.  Insurance  Agencies 

c.  Salvage  Yards 

d.  Financial  Transactions 
£•   "  Rivets 

1*  Types 

2*      Methods  of  Attachment 


IX.        METHODS  OF  ATTACHMENT 

A.  Standardization 

B.  Methods  of  Inspection 
1.  Testing 

C.  Pop  Rivets 

1.  Types 

a.  Rosettes 
b •  Expansion 

c.  Stainless  Steel 

d.  Counterfeit 

2.  Regulation  By  Law 

a.      Assigned  Manufacturer 
3«  Characteristics 
a.  Appearances 
b«      Self  Destruction 
c •  Demand 
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U«      Street  Application 

a.  Availability 

b.  Price 

D.      Non-Factory  Securing 

1.  Adhesive » 

2.  Foreign  Hatter  Presence 

3*      Legitimate  Missuse  of  Rivets 

X.        PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  STOLEN  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
A*  Area 

B*      Residual  Indicators 

1.      Not  Limited  to  Vehicle  Itself 

2*  Documentation 

3«  Comparison 

£| «  Price 

5«  Registrant 

6.  Dates 

?•      Loose  Warranty  Plates  * 
S«      Loose  Dashboards 
9.      01 ue 
10*      Limited  Area  Re -painting 

11.  Lock  Alteration 

12.  Bealerfs  Identification 
13©  Damage 

a.  Windows 

be      Weather  stripping 

c.  Alteration  Process 
"14 • -  Hondo 

15»      Burnt  or  Rusted  VIN  Plates 

16.  Painted  and  Missing  VIN  Plates 

17.  Weld  and  Cut  Marks 

18.  Recent  Re-painting 

19.  Substitute  Ignition  Systems 

20.  Removal  of  Identifying  Stickers 
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XI.      REPORT  WRITING 


A. 

Topic  Isolation 

B. 

Stateraen  ts 

C. 

Circumstantial  Evidence 

D. 

Time  Sequences 

E. 

Proof  of  Prior  Knowledge 

P. 

Explanation  of  Number  Systems 

G. 

Reference  to  Expert  Examination 

H. 

Incorporation  of  Follow-up 

Xll.      PREPARATION  FOR  TRIAL 


A* 

Common  Defenses 

B. 

Prior  Knowledge 

D. 

Document  Explanation  and  Presentation 

E. 

Weight  of  Photographic  Evidence 

P. 

Vehicle  Value 

G. 

Inconsistent  Prior  Statements 

H. 

Backround  Documentation 

I. 

Expert  Testimony 

J. 

Preservation  of  Physical  Evidence 

K« 

Isolated  Topic  Presentation 

L. 

Chronology  of  Events 

M. 

Prior  Auto  Theft  Involvement 

1*  Defendant 

2.      Police  Officer 
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AUTO  THEFT  UNIT 


TYPES 
OF. 

VEHICLE  THEFTS 


Temporary  User 


Theft 
for* 
Pleasure 


Tor  Use 
in  other 

Offenses 


Theft  for  Profit 


i 


Vehicle 
Stripping 


Arateur 
Tnieves 


Cccrrercial 
Vehicle 
Thefts 


Insurance 
.  Jxeuds 


Car 
Rental 


Salvage 

Switch 

Fraudulent 

Ebcurents 

Altered 
V1N 


Relationship  of  Various  Types  of  Vehicle  Thefts 


Using  •  • 
v/o 
Author  i-ty 


Transporta- 
tion Thief 


"Burglary 


Robbery 
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REFERRAL  FOR  SlPECIAL  THEFT-FRAUD  INVESTIGATIONS 


A  combination  of  circumstances  involving  certain  claims  should  suggest  further  investigation 
prior  to  claim  settlement.  All  referrals  by  companies  for  special  investigation  should  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  an  individual  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  Such  referrals  should  be  made  m  writing 
to  the  manager  of  the  division  where  the  investigation  will  occur.  In  the  event  tune  is  of  the 
essence,  this  writing  can  be  preceded  by  telephone  contact  with  NATB,  which  will  permit  intui- 
tion of  the  investigation  more  expeditiously.  Sufficient  review  of  the  claim  file  must  be  made .  and 
all  pertinent  facts  and  documentation  contained  therein  should  be  furnished  to  NATB  at  the  time 
of  written  referral  for  special  investigation. 

Some  circumstances  which  could  indicate  fraud  are  below. 

The  involvement  of  late-model,  expensive  vehicles. 

The  date  of  coverage  and  the  date  of  claim  closely  related. 

The  insured  furnishes  address  or  phone  number  of  i  bar,  hotel,  or  motel  as  a  place  to  be 
contacted  by  claims  adjuster/ 

-  The  insured  returns  proof  of  loss  pr  other  written  communication  in  person  to  avoid  mailing 
in  violation  of  miil  fraud  laws. 
The  insurance  agent  has  never  seen  the  insured  vehicle. 
The  insurance  premium  was  paid  in  cash. 

The  insurance  agent  has  no  previous  or  other  business  in  effect  with  the  insured. 
Only  comprehensive  insurance  was  purchased. 

The  insured  wants  to  retain  title  and  salvage  on  a  total  loss  where  salvage  appears  financially 
- .  *  -  infeasible  to  rebuild.  — 

.  Title -or  proof  of  ownership  is  a  duplicate  issue  or  from  a  distant  state. 
:  •     The  insured  has  just  recently  titled  the  vehicle  in  his  name. 

•    The  insured  presents  an  assigned  title,  still  in  the  name  of  the  previous  owner,  as  his  proof  of 
ownership. 

The  insured  in  unable  to  produce  title  or  proof  of  ownership. 
The  insured  has  failed  to  report  the  theft  to  the  police. 

The  vehicle  has  no  Hen  noted  and  the  owner  does  not  appear  to  have  the  means  to  have  made 
a  cash  purchase. 

The  vehicle  is  reported  to  be  expensively  customized  or  a  show  model.  - 

The  vehicle  was  rebuilt,  a  previously  recovered  theft,  or  the  subject  of  a  prior  major  collision 

claim. 

The  vehicle  was  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  prior  to  titling  and  registration. 

Expensive  articles  were  reported  to  have  been  in  the  vehicle  at  the  time  of  theft. 

The  previous  owner  cannot  be  located  or  is  unknown  to  the  claimant. 

The  vehicle  is  reported  stolen  and  recovered  a  short  time  later,  burned. 

The  vehicle  is  reported  stolen  and  recovered  a  short  time  later,  stripped  of  interior. 

Trje  vehicle  is  reported  stolen  and  recovered  a  short  time  later,  extensively  damaged. 


NATB  Operations  and  Procedures  Manual 
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NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  THEFT  BUREAU 

RESOURCES 

THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  THEFT  BUREAU  MAINTAINS  DIVISIONAL  OFFICES 
LOCATED  AT  ATLANTA,  CHICAGO,  DALLAS,  NEW  YORK  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  WITH 
BRANCH  OFFICES  LOCATED  AT  BOSTON,  DETROIT,  LOS  ANGELES  AND  HOUSTON. 
ALL  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  MODERN  HIGH  SPEED  DATA  TERMINALS  GIVING  THEM 
FULL  ACCESS  TO  HATE'S  NORTH  AMERICAN  THEFT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (NATIS) . 
CURRENTLY,  NATB  MAINTAINS  2.5  MILLION  ACTIVE  ON-LINE  RECORDS.  ■ 

NATB  EMPLOYS  FULL  TIME  AGENTS ; STRATEGICALLY  LOCATED  THROUGHOUT 
THE  COUNTRY.  TO  HELP  COMBAT  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CRIME..     THE  MAJORITY  OF 
THE  BUREAU'S  AGENTS  ARE  FORMER  LAW  .ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  WITH  . 
INVESTIGATIVE  EXPERIENCE  IN  ARSON  AND  VEHICLE  THEFT.     THE  .AGENTS 
SviSTX^TB  SoipICIOUS  CASES,  SERVE  AS  EXPERT -WITNESSES,  IDENTIFY 
STOLEN  PROPERTY,  WORK  WITH  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  GROUPS  AS  WELL  AS  PROVIDE 
TRAINING. 

RECORDS 

.  THEFT  .INFORMATION  - 

(A)  PASSENGER  VEHICLES 

(B)  TRUCKS  -  TRUCK  TRACTORS 

(C)  TRAILERS  -  SEMI-TRAILERS 

(D)  MARINE  EQUIPMENT 

(E)  OFF  ROAD  EQUIPMENT 

ACTIVE  THEFTS  REMAIN  IN  THE  SYSTEM  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  FIVE   (5)  YEARS 

THEFT  RECOVERY  INFORMATION 

THIS  RECORD  REMAINS  IN  THE  SYSTEM  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  TWO  (2)  YEARS 
FROM  THE  DATE  OF  RECOVERY. 


^5J 
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SALVAGE  • 

Zi     ON  ALL  PASSENGER  VEHICLES,  TRUCKS ,  MARINE  EQUIPMENT ,  OFF 

ROAD  EQUIPMENT. 

(B)     EXOTIC  AND  EXPENSIVE  OLDER  VEHICLES  ARE^ALSO  INDEXED. 
SALVAGE  RECORDS  ARE  MAINTAINED  FOR  VARIOUS  DEGREES  OP  TIME  DEPENDING 
UPON  STATE  REGULATIONS. 

INDEX  RECORDS 

INDEX  RECORDS  ARE  STORED  POR  TWO  (2>  YEARS  AND  INCLUDES  ANY 
VEHICLE  THAT  MAY  PROVIDE  LEAD  INFORMATION.  . 

(A)  EXPORTED  VEHICLES. 

(B)  VEHICLES  WANTED  BY  LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 
IMPOUND  RECORDS 

VESICAS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  «  POLICE  CUSTODY  ARE  RETAINED 

IN  NATIS  F:R  180  DAYS. 

TACT  RY  ASSEMBLY  RECQRDS__ 

NATB  "AS  OVER  350  "MILLION  MANUFACTURERS*  .RECORDS  OF  ASSEMBLY 

AND  SHIP PI  G. 

AMERICAN  M  TORS  -  VOLKSWAGON 

TOYOTA 

'  CHRYSLER  C  RP.  BARLEY  DAVIDSON  MOTORCYCLES  = 

v-ORD  MGTOF  COMPANY  HONDA ,  KAWASAKI 

GENERAL  KC  :ORS  BRITISH  LEYLAND  MOTORS 

S;J|2I  MERCEDES  BENZ 

ro?vSCHE  MACK  TRUCKS 

INTERNATIONAL  TRUCK 
mTs  MAINTAINS  LIAISON  WITH  ALL  OTHER  MANUFACTURERS  AND  CAN 
OBTAIN  7  3SEMBLY  DATA  ON  OTHER  FOREIGN  VEHICLES. 

93V 
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VIN  EDIT 

HATB  MAINTAINS  A  VIN  EDIT  TO  PROVIDE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CLAIMS 
PERSONNEL  WITH  CORRECT  VIN  INFORMATION.     NATS  HAS  AUTOMATED  MATHEMATICS 
TO  COMPUTE  THE  CHECK  DIGIT  IN  THE  17  CHARACTER  VIN. 

CHAINING 

NATB  ACTIVELY  OBTAINS  COMPONENT. NUMBERS  OF  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  AND 
CHAINS  THE  UNIQUE  COMPONENT  NUMBERS  TO  THE  VIN. 

SUSPECT  VEHICLE 

NATB  GIVEN  A  PARTIAL  VIN  OR  PARTIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STOLEN 
VEHICLE  CAN  PROVIDE  A  LIST  OF  PROBABLES.  •  . 

PUBLICATIONS 

'(A)     PASSENGER  VEHICLE  -MANUAL 

(B)  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLE  MANUAL 

(C)  MANUAL  FOR  INVESTIGATION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  FIRES 

(D)  JOURNAL,  NEWSLETTER,  MISCELLANEOUS 

N.A.T7B. 

.  THE  NATIONAL-  AUTOMOBILE  THEFT  BUREAU  IS  A  NON-PROFIT  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION  SUPPORTED  BY  ASSOCIATED  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE' OF  ACTIVELY  ASSISTING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  INs 

.   SUPPRESSING     VEHICLE  THEFTS  INCLUDING  HEAVY  INDUSTRIAL 

AND  MARINE  EQUIPMENT 
.   IDENTIFICATION  OF  VEHICLES  OR  EQUIPMENT  BEARING  ALTERED  OR 

OBLITERATED  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBERS 
.   INVESTIGATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  THEFT  RINGS  AND  FRAUDS 
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..PEACE  OFFICER  EDOCATION  IN  VFHTCIF.  IDENTIF.IOT-.  r*  *T  ■ 

INVESTIGATIVE  TECHNIQUES 
.  MAINTAINING  A  MODERN  COMPUTERIZED  RECORD  SYSTEM  DESIGNED  TO 

.COMPLEMENT  THE  FOREGOING  OBJECTIVES. 
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AUTO  THEFT  UNIT 
•  150  CAUSEWAY  ST. 
s-n  '  BOSTON.  MASS. 

/OC^aJZu*  StitUonsf&M  727-8522 

A  CECK  LIST  TO  REMEMBER. 

I.  When  searching  for  a  stolen  vehicle,  always  be  alert  for  the  traffic 
violator,  the  reckless  driver,  and  in  some  instances,  the  very  cautious 
driver.    Frequently,  the  cautious  driver  is  driving  a  stolen  auto  and  is 
attempting  to  avoid  undue  attention  and  detection. 

2      Ee  suspicious  of  the  driver  who  answers  questions  that  have  not  been 
"    asked.    He  may  be  trying  to  divert  your  attention  from  signs  that  indicate 
the  vehicle  he  is  driving  is  stolen. 

3.  Check  the  key  in  the  ignition  lock  -  it  may  be  a  dummy  key  with  no 
cuttings  to  open  the  lock. 

4.  Check  the  ignition  lock.    The  cylinder  may  have  been  removed  and  the 
ignition  turned  on  by  the  movement  of  the  contact  disc  within  the  lock 
case. 

5     Ask  the  suspect  driver  to  turn  off  the  motor  and  then  try  to  restart  it. 
There  may  be  a  jumper  at  the  back .of  the  ignition  lock  or  there  may  be  a 
substitute  lock  connected  to  the  wire  loom.    In  either  case,  the  operator 
will  have  to  reach  for  the  substitute  lock  or  jumper  to  restart  the  engine 

6.  Check  the  operation  of  the  ignition  key  in  the  door  lock.    Most  cars 

are  assembled -so  that  the  one  key  will  operate  the -door  and  ignition  locks 
•   -  The  second  key  will  usually  .operate  the  ^low-cflmparxaent  and  trunk  lid 
locks. 

7.  Compare  the  name  on  the  operator's  license  with  the  names  on  the  various 
papers  in  the  glove  compartment  or  the  vehicle  registration  card. 

6,  ifa  license  check  has  been  .made,  compare  the  name  on  the  operator's 
license  with  that  of  the  legal  owner.  It  may  be  different.  .  Most  or 
all  ...  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions. 

9.    Examine  the  license  plates  to  determine  if  they  are  affixed  securely. 

10.    Be  alert  for  signs  of  forced  entry  -  broken  vent  glass,  scratch  marks 
along  the  door  and  the  like. 

II.  Examine  the  YIN  to  determine  if  it  has  been  changed  or  altered. 

12.  Keep  in  mind  the  location  where  stolen  automobiles  have  been  found  in 
the  past. 

13.  Stolen  automobiles  are  not  always  recovered  on  the  street;  they  are 
sometimes  recovered  in  garages,  parking  lots  or  shopping  centers. 
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HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS 


TABLE  1 


HAZARO  CLASSES 
Class  A  explosives 

Class  8  explosives 

Poison  A  

^ammafiie  solid  (DANGEROUS 
'       ^EN  WET  label  only) 

iactrve  material  (YELLOW  ill 

*"  -latoel)  

Radioactive  material: 
Uranium  hexattuonde  fissile 
(containing  more  than 

1.0%  U23S)  

Uranium  hexattuonde.  low-soeo'ic 
activity  (containing  1  0<"o  or 
less  U23S  


•NO. 
1 
2 
4 

12 

16 


16  &  17 


16  4  17 


NOTE:  For  details  on  the  use  ol  Taoies  i  and  2.  see 
Sec.  172.504  (See  footnotes  at  bottom  ol  taoies. I 


•  Placard  motor  vehicles,  freight  containers,  and  rail  cars 
containing  any  quantity  of  hazardous  materials  listed 
m  TABLE  1 . 

•  Placard  motor  vehicles,  freight  containers  and  raH  cars 
containing  1 .000  pounds  or  more  gross  weight  ol 
hazardous  materials  classes  listed  in  TABLE  2. 

•  Placard  freight  containers  640  cubic  feet  or  more  con- 
taining any  quantity  of  hazardous  material  classes 
listed  m  TABLES  1  and.'or  2  when  offered  for  transpor- 
tation bv  air  or  water.  Under  640  cubic  feet  see  Sec. 
172.512lbl. 

CAUTION 

CHECK    EACH    SHIPMENT    FOR    COMPLIANCE    WITH  THE 
APPROPRIATE   HA2AR0OUS   MATERIALS  REGULATIONS 
Piooef  Classification    Marking  Ptacarong 
Packaging  Labeling  Documentation 

OOIQR  TO  OFFERING  FOR  SHIPMENT 


HAZARO  CLASSES 

•NO. 

Class  C  explosives 

18 

Dasting  agent 

3 

Nonftammaole  gas  ...... 

6 

Nonflammable  gas  (Chlorine) 

7 

Nonflammable  gas  (Fluorine) 

15 

Nonftammaole  gas 

(Oxygen,  cryogenic  liquid) 

8 

Flammable  gas 

5 

Combustible  liquid  

10 

Flammable  liquid 

9 

Flammable  solid 

1 1 

Oxidizer 

13 

Organic  peroxide 

14 

Poison  8   

 15 

Corrosive  material   

 17 

Irritating  material   

  18 

Most  International  placards  are  similar  (color  and 
pictorial  symbolist  to  the  Domestic  placards  illustrated 
above. 

International  placards  are  enlarged  ICAO  or  IMO 
labels  (See  International  Labeling — Otherside) 


PlararO  ANY  QUANTITY  ol  hazardous  materials  When  required.  Subsidiary  Risk  placards  must  be 
when  loaded  m  FREIGHT  CONTAINERS.  PORT".  displayed  in  the  same  manner  as  Primary  Risk  placards. 
ABLE  TANKS.  RAIL  CARS  and  HIGHWAY  ,_j_C^numoers  are  nrjrsrtown  on  Subsidiary  Rsk  placards 
VEHICLES  " 

•  COMPATIBILITY  GROUP-OESIGNATORS  must  be 
displayed  on  EXPLOSIVES  PLACAROS. 


International  placards  may  be  used  in  addition  to  OOT 
placards  for  international  shipments. 


Placard  MUST 
material. 


correspond  to  hazard  class  ol 


UN  CLASS  NUMBERS  and  DIVISION  NUMBERS 
MUST  be  displayed  on  hazard  class  placards  when 
required. 


UN  and  NA  Identification  Numbers 


*  The  four  rigrt  UN  or  NA  numbers  must  be  displayed 
on  ad  hazardous  materials  packages  for  which  iden- 
Ufatfqn  numbers  are  assigned.  Example:  ACETONE 
UN  1090. 

*  '     (United  Nations)  or  NA  (North  Amencanl  rum- 

are  found  in  the  Hazardous  Materials  Tables. 
i.  172.101  and  172.102  (CFR.  Tide  49.  Parts 
100-199) 

•  (dentmearoon  numbers  may  not  be  displayed  on 
'"POISON  GAS."  '"RADIOACTIVE"  or  "EXPLOSIVE" 
placards.  (Sec.  172.334) 

•  UN  rumbers  are  dispiaved  m  the  same  manner  for 
both  Domestic  and  International  shcments. 


When  hazardous  materials  are 
transported  in  Tank  Cars.  Cargo 
Tanks  and  Portable  Tanks.  UN  or 
NA  numbers  must  be  displayed  on 

PLACARDS 
OR 

ORANGE  PANELS 

V 


mm 


and 


290 


EUROPEAN  NUMBERING  SYSTEM—  _ 

Top  Number— Hazard  Index  (Identification  ol  Danger 
2  or  3  figures)  Example:  33  =  highly  inflammable  liquid. 


L 


tH088r 


Bottom  Number — UN 

Number  ol  substance 
Example:  1088  ACETAL 


DOMESTIC  LABELING 


4 


General  Guidelines  on  Use  of  Labels 

(CFR.  Titl«  49.  Transportation.  Pans  100-177) 


Labels  illustrated  above  are  normally  for  domestic 
shipments.  However,  some  air  earners  may  require 
the  use  of  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO)  labels 

Domestic  Warning  Labels  may  display  UN  Class 

Numoer.  Division  Number  tana  Compatibility  Group 
lor  Explosives  only  )  Sec.  1 72.407(g). 

Any  person  who  offers  a  hazardous  material  'or 
transportation  MUST  laoel  me  package,  if  required. 
[Sec.  i72.400<ai|. 

The  Hazarqous  Materials  Tables.  Sec  172.101  and 
172  102  identify  the  proper  labeifsi  for  the  hazardous 

materials  hstea 


LabeWs).  when  required,  must  be  printed  on  or  affixed 
to  the  surface  of  trie  package  near  the  proper  snip- 
ping name  [Sec  I72.406(ai|. 

When  two  or  more  different  labels  are  required, 
display  them  next  to  each  other  [Sec  i72.406(ci| 

Labels  may  be  affixed  to  packages  (even  when  not 
required  by  regulations)  provided  each  laoei 
represents  a  hazard  of  the  material  m  the  package 
[Sec  i72-40t| 

Checx  the  Aoorooriate  Regulations 

Domestic  or  International  Shipment 


UN  Class  Numbers 

Class  1 — Explosives 

Class  2 — Gases  (comoressed.  liquified  or 
dissolved  under  pressure) 

Class  3 — Flammable  liquids 

Class  4 — Flammable  solids  or  substances 

Cass  5— Ox  ctzmg  suostances 

Division  5. 1 -Oxidizing  substances  or 
agents. 

Division  5.2-Organic  peroxides. 
Class  5 — Poisonous  and  infectious  suostances 
Class  7 — Radioactive  substances 
Class  8 — Corrosives 

Cass  9 — Miscellaneous  dangerous  substances 


INTERNAT10NAL  LABELING 


Substance  liable  to 
loontaneous  Comoustion 


Poisonous  Substance         Poisonous  Substance 


Infectious  Suosunce 


EXAMPLES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LABELS 


•  These  are  examples  of  Internationa!  Labels  not 
presently  used  lor  domestic  shipments. 


•  Text,  when  used  Internationally  may  be  in  the 
language  of  the  country  of  origin. 


•  Most  of  the  domestic  labels  ( illustrated  above) 
may  be  used  Internationally. 


EXAMPLES  OF  EXPLOSIVE  LABELS 

•  The  NUMERICAL  DESIGNATION  represents  the 
CLASS  or  DIVISION. 

•  ALPHABETICAL  DESIGNATION  represents  the 
COMPATIBILITY  GROUP  (for  Explosives  Only) 

•  DIVISION  NUMBERS  and  COMPATIBILITY 
GROUP  combinations  can  result  in  over  30  dif- 
ferent "Explosives"  labels  (see  IMDG  Code/ICAO). 


•  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  Technical  Instruc 
tions  for  the  Safe  Transport  of  Dangerous  Goods  by  air.  [Air) 


International  Maritime  Organization  (IMO)  Dangerous  Goods 
Code  [Water] 

"Transportation  of  Dangerous  Goods  Regulations" 
Of  Transoort  Pananj  rail  Mrv-tesl 


Available  from 
American  Labelmarfc  Co. 
5724  N.  Pulaski  Rd.  •  Chicago.  IL  60646 
Toll  Frw*-  l-aoO-WI-SBO*  ■  In  INinnm- 117-47R-0900 


CHARTS 
REV.  FEBRUARY  1986 
STYLE  CU-F21 


INHALATION 
HAZARD 


49CFR  173.3a(a)(b) 


49CFR  172.510 


49CFR  172.316 


I     1  r1 

!  £-* 

|  .  -  '  3 

J 

i-- 

i 

i 

49CFR  172.507(a)      49CFR  172.510(a)  ..   49CFR  172.510(a) 


49CFR  172.316 


CYLINDER  LABELS  49CFR  172.400(b)(2)(iii) 


49CFR  172.316 


SIMPLIFIED,  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMPLIANCE 
WITH  OSHA  RIGHT-TO-KNOW  LAW  AND  EPA  SQG*  LAW 


OSHA  EMPLOYEE  HAZARD 
COMMUNICATION  PROGRAM 

This  comprehensive  program  explains, 
step  by  step,  what  you  need  to  know 
and  do  to  comply  with  OSHA  and  State 
Right-to-Know  laws.  And  it  contains  all 
the  materials  you  need — over  30  "Tools 
for  Compliance* — to  help  you  imple- 
ment your  efforts  quickly  and  effectively. 


EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  COMPUANCE 

■  POSTERS 

■  FORMS  i 

■  LABELS  i 

■  TRAINING  OUTLINE  \ 

m  msds's  ; 

ANO  MUCH,  MUCH  MORE. 


EPA—  SMALL  QUANTITY  GENERATORS 
OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  WORKBOOK 

The  SQG*  Workbook  is  designed  especially  for  the 
small  business — written  in  non-technical  language  and 
concisely  organized  into  T4  chapters  which  outline  the 
steps  to  compliance.  The  inside  pockets  of  the  Workbook 
contain  enough  forms,  labels  and  shipping  manifests  to 
keep  the  average  SQG*  irr  compliance  for  a  full  year. 


9i  nr\ 


k  CALfLTOLt-EBEEFOR  INFORMATION 

*  1-800-621-5808 


=rr*-Ht  ^zlaskk  Rqadt  ' 
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CHAPTER  2  •  Page  17 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  CHEMICALS  IN  THE  BODY? 


Routes  of  entry  are 
:_.  throach  the: 


LUNG 


Cleared 
Deposited 


Toxic  Action 


Deposited  into: 


DIGESTIVE 
SYSTEM 


Causes 

Absorbed  into 

irritation 

the  bleed 

Eliminated 


•  Liver 

•  Heart 

•  Kidneys 

•  Brain 
(nervous  system) 

•  Reproductive 
organs 


DEPOSITION  OF  CHEMICALS  IN  THE  BODY 
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:CHAPTES2-Pag«03 


Material  Safety  Oata  Sheet 
mUv  3«  jsea  to  comoty  «»<tn 
CSHA  s  Mazaro  Csmntumeioon  Stancare. 
29  C?a  :  910.:  200.  Sunoara  mus  se 
consuittc  'or  soeofic  reoutrcmans. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  jfr<s. 

Occuoationai  Sinrv  »n<3  Heaitn  Aamimstrition  V/X 
(Noo- Mandatory  Porml  ' 
Form  Aooroveo 
OMe  No.  J218-0072 

CCNTmr  u*  um  m  Ltom  ma  ubi 

*W  Sanr  soaoa*  mt  not  gamaM.  1  any  nm  a  nor       tt-t  »■  no 
mrmaoon  a  «n  m  sac*  mua  ot  mtnma  to  noeit  «»i 

Section  1 

Mwawri  Nam* 

Emaftjoncy  >  ft#ononc  Numoor 

Aoo/ess  isumof  dw  Cflf.  San.  ano  ^°  Coo»i 

•  mcw*  NuMOflf  'or  information 

Saw  ?r*oarao 

Sgnaiur*  at  ?r*oar«r  taooanm) 


Section  It  —  Hazaraous  Ingredients/Identity  Information 

Caw  umns 

Hiaaoui  Comoowno  iSo»c*e  ST<m«a»  aanmv:  Common  Namasil       CSH*  °S.  *C38H  TT.V  Kkdikhkw  «*  >ooaon«/l 


Section  III  —  Physieal/Ciemieai  Characteristics 


Sowig  Pan 

So«cnc  Gnvrv  ,Mr3  -  i) 

Vaoor  >'esui  imm  r^.j 

M«mnq  *ar» 

vase  3«nsBV  (Aifl  .  i) 

gvaoonnon  --ut 
(Bum  Acra*  •  <) 

SOKlOuMV  irt  rV»J«r 


*oo*aranu  inc  Coor 


Section  IV  —  Fire  and  Lroiosion  Hazard  Oata 

FVasn  Pown  iMmoa  jsaoi 

UGL 

exunguonmq  'nnn 
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CHAPTER  3. Page  17 


.  NFEA  704  M  Hazard  Identification  System 


DESCRIPTION 

NFPA  704M  is  a  standardized  system  which  uses  numbers  and  colors  signs  to  define  the  basic  hazards 
of  specific  materials.  Health,  Flammabiliry,  and  Reactivity  are  identified  and  rated  on  a  scale  of  0  (no 
hazard)  to  4  (high  hazard)  depending  on  the  degree  of  hazard  presented  (See  figure  below). 


The  ratings  for  individual  chemicals  can  be  found  in  the  NFPA  "Guide  to  Hazardous  Material".  Other 
references  such  as  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  manual,  CHRIS  Volume  2  and  the  National  Safety  Council's 
"Fundamentals  of  Industrial  Hygiene"  contain  the  NFPA  ratings  for  specific  chemicals.  Such 
information  can  be  useful  not  only  in  emergencies  but  also  during  long-term  remedial  activities  when 
extensive  evaluation  is  required. 


NFPA  704  M  HAZARD  IDENTIFICATION  SYSTEM 
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SUMMARY  OF  NFPA  HAZARD  RANKING  SYSTEM 


A.  HEALTH  HAZARD  (BLUE) 


RANK  NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION 


EXAMPLES 


Materials  that  on  very  short  exposure  Acryionitrile 
could  cause  death  or  chronic  injury  even  Bromine 
though  prompt  medical  treatment  was  given.  Parathion 


Materials  that  on  short  exposure  could  cause 
serious  temporary  or  chronic  injury  even  though 
prompt  medical  treatment  was  given. 


Aniline 

Sodium  hydroxide 
Sulfuric  acid 


Material  that  on  intense  or  continued  exposure  Bromobenzene 
could  cause  temporary  incapacitation  or  possible  Pyridine 
residual  injury  unless  prompt  medical  treatment  Styrene 


Materials  that  on  exposure  would  cause  irritation  Acetone 
but  only  minor  injury  even  if  no  treatment  Methanol 


was  given. 


0  Materials  that  on  exposure  under  fire  conditions 

would  offer  no  hazard  beyond  that  of  ordinary 
combustible  material. 


25  P- 
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B.  FLAMMABIUTY  HAZARD  (RED) 


RANK  NUMBER 
4 


D5OTfPTI0N  EXAMPLES 

Materials  that  (1)  rapidly  or  completely  1, 3  Butadiene 

vaporize  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  normal  Propane 
ambient  temperatures  and  bum  readily  or  Ethylene  oxide 

(2)  are  readily  dispersed  in  air  and  bum  readily. 


Liquids  and  solids  that  can  be  ignited  under 
almost  all  ambient  temperature  conditions. 


Phosphorus 
Acrvlonitrile 


Materials  that  must  be  moderately  heated  or  2-Butanone 
exposed  to  relatively  high  ambient  temperatures  -  Kerosene 
before  ignition  can  occur. 


Materials  that  must  be  preheated  before  ignition  Sodium 

can  occur.  Red  phosphorus 


Materials  that  will  not  bum 
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C.  REACTIVITY  HAZARD  (YELLOW) 


RANK  NUMBER 
4 


DESCRIPTION 

Materials  thai  are  readily  capable  of  detonation  or 
of  explosion  or  reaction  at  normal  temperatures 
and  pressures. 


EXAMPLES 

Benzoyl  peroxide 
Picric  acid 


Materials  that  (1)  are  capable  of  detonation  or 
explosive  reaction  but  require  a  strong  initiating 
source  or  (2)  must  be  heated  under  confinement 
before  initiation  or  (3)  react  explosively  with  water. 


Diborane 
Ethylene  oxide 
2-Nitropropadene 


Materials  that  (\)  are  normally  unstable  and 
readily  undergo  violent  chemical  change  but  do 
not  detonate  or  (2)  may  react  violendy  with  water 
or  (3)  may  form  potentially  explosive  mixtures 
with  water. 


Acetaldehyde 
Potassium 


Materials  that  are  ether  normally  stable  but  which 
can  (1)  become  unstable  at  elevated  temperatures 
or  (2)  react  with  water  with  some  release  of  energy 
but  not  violently. 


Ethyl  ether 
Sulfuric  acid 


Materials  that  in  themselves  are  normally  stable,  even 
when  exposed  to  fire,  and  that  do  not  react  with  water. 


D.  SPECIAL  INFORMATION  (WHITE) 


The  white  block  is  designated  for  special  information  about  the  chemical .  For  example,  it  may 
indicate  that  the  material  is  radioactive  by  displaying  the  standard  radioactive  symbol,  or  unusually 
water-reactive  by  displaying  a  large  W  with  a  slash  through  it  (W).  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of 
these  various  hazards,  consult  the  NFPA  Standard  704  M. 


C 
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DOT  Hazard  Identification  System 

The  DOTs  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Administration  regulates  over  1,400  hazardous 
mafwiak  The  regulations  require  labels  on  small  containers  and  placards  on  tanks  and  trailers. 
These  placards  and  labels  indicate  the  nature  of  the  hazard  presented  by  the  cargo.  The  classification 
used  for  the  placards  and  labels  is  based  on  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Hazard  Classes.  (See  Table 
below).  The  UN  hazard  class  number  is  found  in  the  bottom  comer  of  a  DOT  placard  or  label. 


UN  HAZARD  CLASS  SYSTEM  - 


United  Nations 
Hazards 
Class  Number 


Description 


3 

4 


Class  A,  B.  and  C  Explosives 

Nonflammable  and  flammable  compressed  gases 

Flammable  liquids 

Flammable  solids,  spontaneously  combustible 


5 
6 


substances,  and  water-reactive  substances 
Oxidizing  materials,  including  organic  peroxides 
Class  A  and  B  poisons,  irritants,  and  etiologic 


7 
8 


(disease-causing)  materials 
Radioactive  materials 

Corrosive  materials  (acid,  alkaline  liquids,  and 


9 


certain  corrosive  liquids  and  solids) 
Miscellaneous  hazardous  materials  not  covered 


by  any  of  the  other  classes 


In  addition  to  the  UN  hazard  class  number,  the  placards  display  a  four-digit  identification  (ID)  number 
(See  figure  below).  This  number  comes  from  the  Hazardous  Material  Table  in  the  DOT  regulations, 
49  CFR  171101.  This  ID  number  also  must  be  written  on  the  shipping  papers  or  manifest  In  the 
event  of  an  incident,  this  number  on  the  placard  will  be  much  easier  to  obtain  than  the  shipping 
papers.  Once  the  number  is  obtained,  the  DOTs  "Emergency  Response  Guide  Book"  can  be 
consulted.  This  book  describes  the  proper  methods  and  precautions  for  responding  to  release  of  each 
hazardous  material  with  an  ID  number.  The  DOT  system  goes  one  step  further  than  the  NFPA  system 
in  aiding  response  personnel.  However,  using  both  systems  when  responding  to  hazardous  material 
incidents  will  help  to  properly  identify  and  characterize  the  materials  involved. 


MODIFICATION  OF  DOT  HAZARD  IDENTIFICATION  SYSTEM 


J 
i 

j 

i 
1 

i 

j 

k 
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CHAPTER  3  •  Page  23 


DOT  Labels  And  Placards -A  Summary 


Placard  Identification  features: 
-Color 
-Symbol 

-  UN  classification  system  number 

-  Hazard  class  name 
-4  digit  ID  number 


Color  Identification  clues: 
orange  =  explosive 
red  =  flammable 
green  =  non-flammable 
yellow  =  reactive 
white  =  poisonous 

white/red  vertical  stripes  =  flammable  solid 
white  over  black  =  corrosive 
two  colors  =  two  major  hazards 


Symbol  and  hazard  class  name: 
bursting  ball  =  explosive 
flame  =  flammable 
slash  W  =  dangerous  when  wet  ■ 
skull  and  cross  bones  =  poisonous 
circle  with  flame  =  oxidizing  material 
cylinder  =  non-flammable  gas 
propeller  ■  radioactive 
test  rube/hand/metal  =  corrosive 


Any  amount  of  the  following  must  be 
placardei 

Gass  A  and  B  explosives 

Poison  A 

Radioactive  (yellow  III  label) 
Dangerous  when  wet  flammable  solids 


For  all  other  hazard  classes,  placards  are 
required  for  vehicles  carrying  more  than 
1000  pounds  total  weight  of  these 
hazardous  materials.  This  is  important 
because  a  truck  that  is  not  placarded  may 
be  legally  carrying  hazardous  materials, 
but  in  a  quantity  less  than  necessary  to  be 
placarded. 


Mixed  loads  are  often  placarded  as 
DANGEROUS. 


* 


303 
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TO  CONTROL  AND  CONTAIN  HAZARDS  AT  THE  SITE 

•  Establish  3  Work  Zones  around  the  incident  (see  below). 

•  Remove  Contaminants  from  all  clothing,  people,  skin  and  equipment  in  the  Decontamination 

Reduction  Zone. 

•  Keep  people  and  equipment  away. 

•  Allow  as  few  workers  as  possible  to  get  close  to  the  source  of  contamination  (just  enough  manpower 

and  equipment  to  get  the  work  done). 

•  Separate  clean  areas  from  dirty  areas  (Establish  Work  Zones). 

•  Regulate  entrv  to  and  exit  from  work  zones. 

•  Conduct  operations  so  as  not  to  raise  dust 

•  Set  up  a  decontamination  line  where  clothes,  workers  and  equipment  are  thoroughly  washed  off. 

•  Discard  everything  that  can  not  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Stains,  discoloration  and  visible  changes  in 

the  fabric  (blistering)  are  some  signs  that  a  suit  has  been  affected. 

•  Leave  the  environment  unpolluted  by  catching  the  decontamination  water  runoff. 


SITE  WORK  ZONES 

(From:  Occxpatwruii  Safety  and  Health  Guidance  Manual 
for  Hazardous  Waste  Site  Activities.  NIOSH.  1935.) 


•ZONE! 
Contamination 

Reduction  Zone 
Warm  Zone 


•ZONE1: 
Hot  Zone 
Dirty  Zone 
Exclusion  Zone 


•  ZONE  3: 
Clean  Zone 
Support  Zone 
Cold  Zone 


Access  Control  Points. 
Contamination  Reduction  Corndor. 
Contamination  Reduction  Zone  (CRZ). 
Exclusion  Zone 

Note:  Area  dimensions  not  to  scale.  Distances  between  points  may  vary. 


joy 
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HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  RECOGNITION  &  IDENTIFICATION 


GENERAL  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION  REGULATIONS. 
Where  are  the  applicable  regulations  found  ? 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Tr.njport.tlon  Act     alo ng  with J^gfJ^-J^ 
translated  into  regulations  found  in  a^cu-nt  called  th «  u>  ^_ 
tions  (CFR)  .    Various  department  agencre  s  an  ™  Department  of 

Transportation  (DOT) .    for         P    .       re£erred  to  £or  transportation  natters 
(called  ^CTR).    °™r  ^    Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  •  39  CFR  for  the 

include  i    10  CFRJ°r,*'  R  £cr  the  Enviromental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Almost 
aUregulations  doling  vlVtne'transporcation  of  hazardous  materials  are  found  rn 


49  CFR. 


sss-ii  safrs=%T£Ssr  — 

.aaterials  transportation  are  located  in_a  single  ^        ^  ^ 

f^nrrercenforthe":^:    ^"omionly  refer  to  section  numhers  (e.g..  ITinOi 
or  173. 403)     f°r  ease  of  communication. 

HAZARDOUS  CHEMICALS  -  Hazardous  -"rials  are  «  as  hazardous  chemicals 

when  they  are  manufactured.    When  they    are  ^ ™=P°"*d ■  ^er  they  have  ful- 
.aaterials  if  they  are  so    ^"Snated  by  th e  regula hazardous  wastes 
mied  ^rxed    'thi;  become  hazardous  substances  if  so 

d«i8naterby1Sth:Sregulation:yco"r:d  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  Superfund. 

A  HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  is  a  substance  or  materi J^**"^ Jg^^Sc. 

A  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  is  a  material  ^^lol  wnenlf UrlV  tT \£%ITAT 
by  the  letter    E    in  column  1  of  the  table  in  "^.101  wn.n  quantity  of 

•   i„  ^^ot-  -,-<=  cSiect  to  the  hazardous  waste  manifest 
HAZARDOUS  WASTE  is  any  materials  that  is  subject  co  tne 
requirements  if  the  EPA  specified  in  40  CFR  Part  262. 
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What  materials  are  considered  hazardous  ? 

There  are  literally  thousands  of  substances*    materials ,  or  chemicals  that  are 
transported  in  commerce.    Some  of  these  are  completely  safe,    others  are  slightly 
dangerous,    and  still  others  are  highly  dangerous.    Some  can  explode,  others  are 
poisonous,    and  still  others  are  radioactive.    The  type  of  dangers  present  is 
classified  by  its  hazard  class.    Approximately  22  hazard  classes  have  been  defined, 
which  include  such  ters  as: 


Class  A  Explosives 
Class  B  Explosives 
Class  C  Explosives 
Blasting  Agents 
Combustible  Liquids 
Corrosive  Material 
Flammable  Liquid 
Flammable  Gas 
Nonflammable  Gas 
Flammable  Solid 


Organic  Peroxides 
Oxidizers 
Poison  A 
Poison  B 

Irritating  Material 
Etiologic  Agent 
Radioactive  Materials 
ORM(Other  Regulated  Materials) 
Including  ORM-B/B/C/D/E 


3. 


Can  hazardous  materials  have  multiple  hazards 


Although  the  hazard  class  has  been  assigned  to  a  specific  material  by  the  regulations, 
do  not  assume  that  only  one  hazard  exists  in  all  cases.    Many  substances  have  more  ( 
than  one  hazard.    Flammables  may  also  be  corrosive,    corrosive  material  may  also  be 
a  poison  B  and  radioactive  material  may  be  corrosive,    flammable,  or  poisonous.  Many 
chemicals  give  off  toxic  vapors  and  pose  extreme  inhalation  danger.    Some  materials  have 
extremly  high  vapor  pressures  and  pose  serious  expansion  problems  that  may  endanger  the 
responders.    Organic  peroxides  pose  multiple  problems  and  can  explode  with  great  force 
"when  exposed  to  certain  conditions  (fire  usually).    The  responder  must  be  trained  to  use 
extreme  caution  before  making  decisions  on  how  to  handle  certain  chemicals,  and  must 
in  all  situations  know  exactly  what  chemicals  he  is  dealing  with  and  how  they  will 
react  in  a  given  situation. 

A."         How  do  the  regulations  specify  the  shipping  precautions  that  are  required  ? 

The  Hazardous  Material  Table  is  considered  the  most  important  single  section  of  the 
regulations.     If  you  enter  the  tabel  at  the  wrong  section,    there  is  no  way  you  can 
make  your  shipment  correctly.     In  the  case- of  emergency  response,    you  could  not  obtain 
the  correct  information  needed  to  handle  the  emergency  situations.  In  this  table,  the 
following  items  are  specified: 


J?0<c 
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HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  OVERVIEN 


The  needs  of  modern  day  industry,     to  manufacture  consumer 
products,     include  materials  that  are  relatively  new  and  certainly 
hazardous.     Corrosive  acids,     pyrophorics  and  radioactive 
materials  are  all  used  to  meet  the  hi-tech  material  demands  of 
modern  day  mankind.     However,     this  over-abundant  demand  has 
exponetionally  increased  the  risk  of  incidents  by  the  simple 
virtue  that  there  are  more  products  to  be  handled,  transported, 
manufactured  and  stored.     Since  history  highlights  hundreds  of 
examples  of  human  error  and  failures  of  technology,  planning, 
equipping,     and  training  for  response  to  these  incidents  would  not 
be  undue. 

Marine  traffic  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  aircraft  above  were 
rerouted  as  a  spill  of  9,000  pounds  of  silicone  tetrachloride 
rolled  across  the  bay.     More  than  10,000  people  were 
evacuated  from  the  area  and  28  people,     mostly  emergency 
workers,     were  hospitalized. 

A  leaking  propane  gas  tank  at  a  battery  recycling  plant  in 
Wallkill,     N.Y.,     exploded  and  killed  five  workers  and  left 
a  crater  six-feet  deep. 

A  truck  crashed  into  a  freight  train  in   the  center  of 
Marshville,     N.C.  Two  rail   tankers  carrying  200.000  gallons 
of  methanol  exploded,     destroying  some  buildings  and  forced 
the  evacuation  of  2,000  people. 

In  the  middle  of  rush  hour,     one  of   three  cells  on  a  tanker 
split  open  on  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  4,000  gallons  of 
hydrochloric  acid  spilled  and  forced  the  closing  of  15  miles 
of  packed  highway  near  Elizabeth.     Five  police  officers, 
seven  firefighters  and  more  that *a  dozen  motorists  were 
hospitalized  for   treatment  of  severe  burns  from  the  acid. 

A  fireball  was  visible  for  20  miles  after  a  freight  train 
carrying  isobutane,     alcohol  and  sulfuric  acid  derailed 
and  exploded  near  Murdock ,     111.     Two  of   the  isobutane  tank 
cars  exploded  ( B . L . E . V . E . -BOI LING  LIQUID  EXPANDING  VAPOR 
EXPLOSION)   and  parts  of  the  cars  were  thrown  almost  half  a 
mile  and  people  within  four  miles  of  the  accident  were 
evacuated.     Eight  emergency  workers  were  treated  for  chemical 
exposure. 
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A  Michigan  State  Trooper  died  and  several  other  officers 
were  hospitalized  after  being  exposed  to  fumes  from  3,200 
gallons  of  f luorosulf on i c  acid  released  when  14  cars  of  a 
freight  train  derailed  in  the  downtown  section  of  Bridgeman. 
Many  of  the  town's  2,400  were  exposed  before  their  evacuation 
was  odered. 

Fifteen  firefighters  were  hospitalized  after  rain  seeped  into 
a  damaged  drum  of  an  unidentified  chemical  stored  behind  a 
newly  completed  shopping  center  in  Worcester,     Mass.  Fire 
officials  say  that  hundreds  of  people  could  have  been  harmed 
by  toxic  fumes  if  the  business  area  was  open  for  business. 


Def ini  tions 

1.  The  phrase  "hazardous  materials"   is  generally  acknowledged 
as  DOT  terminology  and  identifies  generically  those 
products  th*t  present  hazards  in  transport  such  as 
explosives,     oxidizers,     corrosives,     compressed  gases, 
and  flammable  liquids.     Specifically  49  CFR  SUBPART  171.8 
of  the  DOT  regulations  states  that  a  "hazardous  materials" 
is  a  substance,  or  material,     which  has  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  be  capable  of  posing 

an  unreasonable  risk  to  health,     safety,     and  property 
when  transported  in  commerce  and  which  has  been  so 
desi  gnated. 

2.  Another,     perhaps  more  useful  definition  of  hazardous 
material  is  any  liquid,     gas,     solid,     dust  or  vapor 
that  can  damage  or  destroy  by  explosion,  burning, 
poisoning,     corrosion,     suffocation,     infection  or  toxic 
react  ion. 

3.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (PL  92-500)  as 
amended  by  the  Clean  Mater  Act  of  1977  defines  a 
"hazardous  substance"     generally  as  "...an  element  or 
compound , o ther  than  oil, which  when  discharged  into  or  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  adjoining 
shorelines,     or  the  waters  of  the  Contiguous  Zone... pre- 
sent an  imminent  and  substantial  danger   to  the  public 
health  or  welfare,     including,     but  not  limited  to,  fish, 
wildlife,     shell  fish,     shorelines,     and  beaches."  This 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  hazardous  substance 
definition  primarily  relates  to  toxicity,  essentially 
ignoring  reactivity,     f lammabi 1 i ty ,     explosivity,  corro- 
siveness,     etc.     This  law  enforced  by  the  EPA  is  primarily 
concerned  with  substances  that  are  toxic  to  the  enviroment 
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materials. 


Accident*  and  Releases 

A  better  understanding  of  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of 
hazardous  material  incidents  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.    The  exact  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  difficult  to  obtain  because  there  is  no  mandatory 
uniform  reporting  system  for  all  types  of  hazardous  material 
incidents.  What  is  logged  differs  greatly  from  state-to-state 
with  some  reporting  the  most  minor  event  and  others  keeping 
little  information  even  about  disasters. 

The  single  major  exception  to  the  lack  of  reporting  is  in  the 
area  of  transportation.     Under  federal  law  all  hazardous 
material  accidents,   -spills  or  leaks  That  occur  while  the 
material  is  being  transported  must  be  promply  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation,     and  for  the  most  part,  they 
are.     The  Department  of  Energy's  Transportation  Technology 
Center  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories  also  runs  a  very 
carefully  designed  and  thorough  data  bank  for  radiological 
transport  incidents. 

Each  year  there  are  hundreds  of  fires,     explosions  and 
incidents  of  contamination  causes  by,     or  at  least  invol- 
ving,    hazardous  materials.     However,     most  experts  agree 
that  hazardous  materials  are  most  likely  to  cause  trouble 
while  they  are  being  transported  and  that  is  precisely  where 
the  greatest  number  of  incidents  occur. 

For  example,     during  the  12  years  covered  by  DOT'S  Hazardous 
Materials  Information  System  data  bank,     there  were  157,792 
incidents  reported.     According  to  DOT,     these  incidents  were 
responsible  for  741  deaths,     11,686  injuries  and  more  than 
S250  million  in  damages  to  property. 

These  incidents,  which  occured  from  1971  to  the  end  of  1983, 
can  be  broken  down  by  mode  of  transportation. 

1 .  Highway 

118,725  incidents 
250  deaths 
4,974  injuries 

2.  Rail 

10,749  incidents 
42  deaths 
2,465  injuries 
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3 .  Aircraft 

1,643  incidents 
4  deaths 
98  injures 

4.  Ships  and  Barges 

258  incidents 
0  deaths 
84  injuries 

5.  Pipelines  (liquid  and  gases) 

26,133  incidents 
448  deaths 
4,204  injuries 


Two  facts  must  be  acknowledged  to  put  these  statistics  in 
proper  perspective.     First,     the  almost  120,000  highway 
incidents  mentioned  reflect  a  period  during  which  hundreds 

:  r  .■     • r •=••    .nder  the  old  DOT  system,  "any"  amount  spilled  or 
released  had  to  have  been  reported.     Many  of  the  incidents 
involved  very  small  quantities  of  chemicals,     in  some  cases, 
less  than  a  gallon.     DOT  is  now  developing  a  new  reporting 
basis  that  will  better  reflect  serious  incidents. 

To  put  these  figures  into  a  more  useful  frame  of  reference, 
let's  isolate  just   the  serious  incidents  that  occured  in  a 
two  year  period,     1982  and  1983.     In  those  24  months  there 
were  220  hazardous  material   incidents.     Highway  incidents  led 
with  158  accidents  that   took  22  lives  and  injured  220  people. 
There  were  61  rail   incidents  that  led  to  the  injury  of  108 
people.     There  was  a  single  serious  water  incident  that 
injured  one  person  and  there  were  no  serious  air  incidents 
that  involved  hazardous  materials. 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  PACKAGING  OF  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

A.       Classes  of  Hazard 

The  chemical   industry  has  said  that  more  than  38,000 
substances  meet  the  criterion  of  being  hazardous.  To 
make  evaluation  and  identification  of  these  materials 
more  manageable,     the  enormous  group  of  chemicals  have 
been  reduced  and  classified  into  several  specific 
classes  of  hazard.     There  may  be  thousands  of  different 
chemicals  in  each  class  but  at  least  the  classification 
is  a  beginning  in  the  complex  identification  process. 

There  are  nine  basic  classes  of  hazardous  materials  used 
for  hazard  recognition,     some  of  which  may  have  sub- 
classification  of  hazard  as  well.     The  basic  classes 
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are : 


Basic  Classes 


Subclasses 


Class  1  Explosives 


Class  2  Gases 


Class  3      Flammable  liquids 

Class  4      Flammable  solids 

Class  5      Oxidizing  Substances 

Class  6      Poisonous  &  Infectious 
Substances 

Class  7        Radioactive  Materials 

Class  8  Corrosives 

Class  9        Miscellaneous  Dangerous 
Substances 


Explosives  A 
Explosives  6 
Explosives  C 
Blasting  Agents 

Compressed,  liqui- 
fied or  dissolved 
under  pressure, 
f  1  ammabl  e/n  o  n -f  1  amrn- 
able. 

Combustible  liquid, 
pyrophoric  liquids 


Organic  peroxides 

Poison  A 
Poison  B 

Irritating  Materials 
Etiological  Agents 

Class  I ,   II,  III 


ORM-A,   ORM-B,   ORM-C , 
GRM-D( con  summer 
commodities)  ORM-E 
(Hazardous  Naste) 


A  brief  description  of   the  hazard  class  and  subclasses 
follows : 

1.  Explosives: 

Any  mixture,     compound  or  chemical  or  mechanical 
device  designed  to  function  by  explosion,  thus 
generating  the  instantaneous  release  of  heat  and 
gas . 

The  Department  of  Transportation  divides  explosives 
into  four  classes.     They  are: 

a.  Class  A,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  four 
and  is  very  sensitive  to  heat,  impact  and  shock. 
Examples  includes  dynamite,     and  nitroglycerin. 
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An  enormous  amount  of  this  material  can  explode 
at  one  time,     such  as  a  huge  complex  of  ware- 
houses or  a  long  train  of  rail  cars.     A  fire  or 
explosion  in  one  can  often  set  off  everything 
around  it. 

b.  Class  B,     which  includes  very  fast  burning  mater- 
ials such  as  flares  and  solid  rocket  motors. 
This  class  of  material  includes  materials  that 
usually  combines  both  a  fuel  and  an  oxidizer  and 
is  considered  extremely  difficult,   if  not  imposs- 
ible to  control  once  it  begins  burning. 

c.  Class  C  contains  small  amount  of  explosives  such 
as  fireworks  and  ammunition.     While  this  class  of 
material  usually  presents  little  danger  piece  by 
piece,     a  large  quantity,     such  as  full  boxcar  or 
truck  load,     can  be  very  hazardous. 

d.  Blasting  agents,     this  material  is  used  for  blast 
ing  and  is  the  most  insensitive  of  the  explosive 
class  to  shock  and  offers  minimal  threat  of  acci- 
dentia! detonation. 

2 .  Gases 

a.  Flammable  gases  are  any  compressed  gas  which 
meets  the  technical  requirements  such  as  low 
flammability  limits  and  flame  projection  and 
usually  ignite  immediately  when  leaks  or  punc- 
tures occur. 

Examples:     LPG,     propane,     acetylene,  hydrogen. 

b.  Nonflammable  gases  are  those  other  gases  which  do 
not  fall  under  the  flammable  gas  limits.  However, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  several  of   the  gases 

—   which  carry  the  green  " nonflammable  gas"  label  or 
placard  can  burn  and  have,     in  several  cases,  led 
to  death  and  injury.     Furthermore,  nonflammable 
gases  often  present  other  serious  health  hazards 
which  should  be  considered. 

Examples:     anhydrous  ammonia,     oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen  chloride. 

3.  Flammable  and  Combustible  liquids 
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MhTt  Ar*  Hazardous  Material*  Found 

Several  years  ago,     congressional  investigators  classified 
2?IO0  substance!  as  hazardous  materials.     But  that  number  is 
iust  the  tip  of  a  very  large  and  rapidly  growing  ice  berg, 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  specific  chemicals  that  can 
harm  humans,     animals  or  the  enviorment  and  more  are  discov- 
ered or  created  in  laboratories  each  year. 

It  is  no  secret  to  most  people  that  there  are  hazardous 
materials  all  around  us,     but  what  may  be  surprising  is 
exactly  how  much  of  it  there  is  and  where  it  is  found.  Most 
Tftl  can  quickly  identify  that  something  possibly  dangerous 
may  be  stored  at  the  community's  chemical  plant,     the  local 
gas  station  or  in  the  assortment  of  large  cylindrical  and 
fpherical  tanks  on  the  outskirts  of  town.     But  what  about  the 
rest  of  the  community? 

For  example,     what  is  inside  the  seemingly  endless  line  of 
rail  cars  that  snake  through  town  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  the  hundreds  of  cylinders  of  compressed  gases  wd  v>a- 
of  radioactive  material  at  the  local  hospitals;     or  the  pest- 
icides,    fertilizers  and  other  chemicals  stored  in  the  farm 
supply  warehouses;     the  vast  assortment  of  jugs  and  jars  at 
high  school  and  college  chemistry  labs;     or  in  the  thousands 
of  box  trailers  and  cargo  tankers  that  race  the  freeway  or 
gases  and  liquids  that  flow  beneath  the  ground  in  the  net- 
works of  pipelines  that  criss-cross  the  nation? 

It  would  be  nice  if  all  these  materials  were  no  longer  hazar- 
dous after  they  have  been  used  for   their  designated  purposes, 
but  for  many,     that   is  far  from  the  truth.     In  fact,  most 
experts  agree  that  hazardous  waste  can  be  far  more  dangerous 
that   the  same  materials  in  their  pure  unused  state.     This  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  rigid  controls  of 
proper  labeling  and  packaging  often  no  longer  exist.  The 
dangers  are  further  compounded  by  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
properly  and  legally  disposing  of  hazardous  waste  which  of  ten 
results  in  illegal  transportation,     storage  and  disposal  of 
the  mater i al . 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  250  million  tons  of  chemicals 
produced  in  the  United  States  each  year.     This  amount  of 

•  •  _  _  r^u»  — mm. ;  —  -,  1     Msnnf  art- 
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production  generates,     according  to  the  Chemical  Manufact- 
urers Association,     more  than  90  million  shipments  of  hazar- 
dous materials  which  are  transported  in  this  country  every 
year.     The  CMA  estimates  that  in  a  normal  year  hazardous 
materials  can  be  found  in  more  than  one  million  railroad 
tank  cars,     five  million  tank  trucks,     millions  of  tons 
surging  through  pipelines  under  enormous  pressure  and  thous 
ands  of  shipments  sailing  on  the  water  and  flying  through  the 
air.     In  other  words,     this  means  that  one  out  of  every  three 
trains  and  one  truck  out  of  every  ten  is  carrying  hazardous 
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To  get  an  idea  of  what  problems  have  been  caused  by 

: -.  cider;  is  involving  these  specific  hazards,     the  best 

System.     A  word  of  caution  that  we  will  repeat  frequent 
ly,   is,     that  though  for  the  most  part,     chemicals  are 
classified  by  DOT  as  a  single,  primary  hazard,  many 
hazardous  substances  may  present  multiple  dangers. 
Excluding  pipeline  incidents,     that  databank  reports 
that  from  1971  to  1983  the  following  incidents  have 
been  attributed  to  each  hazard  class: 

UN  »        HAZARD  CLASS  INCIDENTS      DEATHS  INJURIES 


3 

Flammable  Liquids 

67 

,846 

158 

1 

,445 

8 

Corrosi  ves 

43 

,543 

17 

2 

,808 

3 

Combustible  Liquids 

5 

,638 

13 

193 

6 

Poisons  (A  &  B) 

5 

,638 

1 

633 

5 

Oxidizers  (Org.  Per) 

2 

,783 

1 

174 

2 

Flammable  Gas 

2 

,206 

65 

857 

2 

Nonflammable  Gas 

1 

,774 

28 

1 

,057 

4 

Flammable  Solids 

781 

2 

281 

9 

Other  reg  Materials 

754 

1 

53 

7 

Radi  oact  i  ve 

664 

0 

0 

1 

Explosi  ves 

248 

9 

129 

6 

Etiologic  Agents 

11 

0 

8 

TOTAL  131,843        294  7,638 

Under   the  present  DOT  regulatons  an  incident   is  any 
unintentional  release,     even  a  teacupful,     thus,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  most  of   the  incidents  mentio- 
ned above  involve  very  small  amounts  of  chemiclas. 

C.       Identification  Systems  of  Hazardous  Materials 

There  are  several   identification  systems  used  for  des- 
cription of  hazardous  materials  either   in  transit, 
storage,     or   in  consumer  usage. 

1 .     Labels  and  Placards 

Both  governmant  and  industry  have  acknowledged  that 
the  most  vital  information  immediately  needed  to 
properly  handle  a  hazardous  materials  incident  is 
some    method  of  quickly  identifying  what  material  i 
involved.     To  achieve  this  an  identification  system 
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that   the  material  is  still  containerized. 

Class  II:     Class  II  materials  pose  a  slightly  higher 
radioactive  activity  rate  and  would  present  a  more 
serious  condition  if  the  container  is  breached. 

Class  IIli  Accordingly,  Class  III  material  presents 
the  greatest  degree  of  hazard  for  response  personnel 
However,     stringent  regulation  and  highly  designed 
safeguard  packaging  have  all  but  eliminated  exposure 
risks  of  this  class. 

8.  Corrosives 


Corrosives  are  materials  that  cause  visible  destruc- 
tion or  irreversible  damage  to  human  tissue  or  that 
has  a  severe  rate  of  corrosion  on  steel. 

Examples:     sulfuric  acid,     hydroochlor i c  acid, 
nitric  acid,  bromine. 

9.  Other  Regulatory  Materials  ( ORM  A,  B,  C,  D,  E , ) 

ORM  materials  are  those  that  present  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  emergency  responders  but  does  not  meet  any 
of  the  definitions  of  the  other  hazard  classes.  . 

An  example  would  be:     ORM-D  consummer  commodities 
such  as  1  gallon  pails  of  flammable  paint  thinner. 
An  example  of  ORM-E  would  be  a  hazardous  waste  that 
did  not  meet  the  definition  of  any  of  the  other  DOT 
hazard  classes. 

10.  Cryogenic  Materials: 

Cryogenic  materials,     whi-le  not  a  seperate  hazard 
class,     pose  a  unique  response  hazard.  These 
materials  which  are  liquified  gases,  under  pressure; 
all  have  temperatures  below  -200  degrees  F. 

These  materials  present  different  hazards  to  the 
response  unit.     Because  of  the  cold,     they  can 
freeze  living  tissue  and  other  materials,     and  the 
rate  and  toxicity  of  vaporized  material  can  lead 
into  other  hazards  such  as  flammable  or  toxic  gases. 

Examples:    -hydrogen,     oxygen,  nitrogen 

Magnitude  of  Hazards 
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This  hazard  category  deals  with  liquids  which 
produce  vapors  which  can  be  easily  ignited.  They 
are  broken  into  two  groups: 

a.  Flammable  liquids  are  any  liquid  which  have  a 
flash  point  of  100-degrees  (F)  or  below.  Examples 
are  gasoline,     acetone,     toluene,  benzene. 

b.  Combustible  liquids  are  those  which  have  a  flash 
point  between  100-degrees  (F)  and  200-degrees  (F) 
Examples:     fuel  oil,     kerosine,     asphalt,  cresote 
Do  not  underestimate  the  dangers  of  combustible 
cargos.     Combustible  liquids  carried  in  a  tank 
truck  or  rail  tanker  sitting  in  a  parking  lot  or 
rail  car  on  a  hot  day  can  generate  vapors  or 
fumes  just  as  flammable  as  those  associated  with 
flammable  liquids. 

c.  Pyrophoric  liquids  ignite  spontaneously  in  dry  or 
moist  air  at  or  below  150  degrees  F. 

Examples:     Aluminum  alkyls,     alkyl  borane 


4.  Flammable  Solids  - 

These  are  solids,     other   than  explosives,     which  are 
likely  to  cause  fire  through  spontaneous  chemical 
changes,     friction,     absorption  of  moisture  or 
exposure  to  moisture.     In  other  words,     they  can 
take  off  on  their  own,     with  little  or  no  outside 
activity.     This  group  also  includes  materials  that 
are    water  reactive  or  spontaneously  combustible. 
Opce  these  materials  begi n _burn i ng ,     they  often 
generate  toxic  vapors  and«~are  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  extinguish. 

Examples:  sodium,  potassium,  phosphorus,  lithium 
matches,  briquettes. 

5.  Oxidizers  and  Organic  Peroxides 

That  material  wich  readily  produces  or  yields  oxygen 
to  stimulate  the  combustion  of  other  material. 
Should  this  class  of  material  be  allowed  to  mix  with 
flammable  liquids  or  other  combustibles  rapid  burn- 
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ing  could  result.     It  was  an  oxidizer,  ammonium 
nitrate,     which  exploded  in  the  Texas  City  disaster 
that  killed  more  than  500  people. 

Examples:     oxygen,     calcium  chlorate,  magnesium 
perchlorate,     hydrogen  peroxide. 

6.  Poisons  and  Infectious  Substances 

a.  Class  A  poisons  are  those  very  toxic  substances 
where  a  very  small  amount  of  the  gas,     or  fumes 
from  the  liquid  are  dangerous  to  life  and  can 
cause  immediate  illness  or  death. 

Examples:     phosgene,     hydrogen,  cyanide,  nitric 
oxide. 

b.  Class  B  Poisons  are  those  substances  that  are 
known  or  presumed  to  be  toxic  to  man.   It  must  be 
noted  that  even  small  amounts  of  many  class  6 
poisons  can  lead  to  death  or  serious  injury. 

Examples:     parathion,  arsenic,  fluorine,  chlorine 

c.  Irritating  Materials  are  substances  which  cause 
severe  discomfort  but  usually  not  death  nor 
extremely  serious  injuries*-  - 

Example:     tear  gas  and  other  riot  gases 

d.  Etiologic  agents: 

Substances,   such  as  micro-organisms  or  toxins, 
either  natural  or  manmade,  which  may  cause  or 
transmit  disease. 

Example:     anthrax,     botulinus  toxin,  rabies, 
tetnus . 

* 

7.  Radioactive  Materials: 

"  0 

Radioactive  materials  are  those  materials  which 
spontaneously  emit   ionizing  radiation,     which  could 
damage  living  tissues. 

Examples:     Uranium  hexaf lour i de ,  yellowcake, 
Plutonium,  1-131. 

There  are  three  subclasses  which  are  divided  accor- 
ding to  degree  of  hazards;     Class  I,     II,  and  III. 

Class  I:  Class  I  materials  present  the  least  amount 
of  radiation  hazard  to  response  personnel  providing 
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that   the  material   is  still  containerized. 

Class  II:     Class  II  materials  pose  a  slightly  higher 
radioactive  activity  rate  and  would  present  a  more 
serious  condition  if  the  container   is  breached. 

Class  III:  Accordingly,  Class  III  material  presents 
the  greatest  degree  of  hazard  for  response  personnel 
However,     stringent  regulation  and  highly  designed 
safeguard  packaging  have  all  but  eliminated  exposure 
risks  of  this  class. 

8.  Corrosives 


Corrosives  are  materials  that  cause  visible  destruc- 
tion or  irreversible  damage  to  human  tissue  or  that 
has  a  severe  rate  of  corrosion  on  steel. 

Examples:     sulfuric  acid,     hydroochlor i c  acid, 
nitric  acid,  bromine. 

9.  Other  Regulatory  Materials  (ORM  A,  B,  C,  D,  Ey) 

ORM  materials  are  those  that  present  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  emergency  responders  but  does  not  meet  any 
of  the  definitions  of  the  other  hazard  classes. 

An  example  would  be:     ORM-D  consummer  commodities 
such  as  1  gallon  pails  of  flammable  paint  thinner. 
An  example  of  ORM-E  would  be  a  hazardous  waste  that 
did  not  meet  the  definition  of  any  of   the  other  DOT 
hazard  classes. 

10.  Cryogenic  Materials: 

Cryogenic  materials,     while  not  a  seperate  hazard 
class,     pose  a  unique  response  hazard.  These 

materials  which  are  liquified  5  3  s  e  s .       r'=r  :■ 
all  have  temperatures  below  -£C0  decrees  r  , 

These  materials  present  different  hazards  to  the 
response  unit..    Because  of  the  cold,     they  can 
freeze  1  i  v  i  ng"  t  i  ssue  and  other  materials',     and  'the 
rate  and  toxicity  of  vaporized  material  can  lead 
into  other  hazards  such  as  flammable  or  toxic  gases. 

Examples:     hydrogen,     oxygen,  nitrogen 

B .      Magnitude  of  Hazards 
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To  get  an  idea  of  what  problems  have  been  caused  by 
incidents  involving  these  specific  hazards,     the  best 
source  is  again  DOT'S  Hazardous  Materials  Information 
System.     A  word  of  caution  that  we  will  repeat  frequent- 
ly,  is,     that  though  for  the  most  part,     chemicals  are 
classified  by  DOT  as  a  single,  primary  hazard,  many 
hazardous  substances  may  present  multiple  dangers. 
Excluding  pipeline  incidents,     that  databank  reports 
that  from  1971  to  1983  the  following  incidents  have 
been  attributed  to  each  hazard  class: 

UN  ♦        HAZARD  CLASS  INCIDENTS      DEATHS  INJURIES 


3 

Flammable  Liquids 

67,846 

158 

1 ,445 

8 

Corrosi  ves 

43,543 

17 

2,808 

3 

Combustible  Liquids 

5,638 

13 

193 

6 

Poisons  (A  &  B) 

5,638 

1 

633 

5 

Oxidizers  (Org.  Per) 

2,783 

1 

174 

2 

Flammable  Gas 

2,206 

65 

857 

2 

NonFlammable  Gas 

1,774 

28 

1 ,057 

4 

Flammable  Solids 

781 

2 

281 

9 

Other  reg  Materials 

754 

1 

53 

7 

Radioactive 

664 

0 

0 

1 

Explosi  ves 

248 

9 

129 

6 

Etiologic  Agents 

11 

0 

8 

TOTAL 

131,843 

294 

7,638 

Under   the  present  DOT  regulatons  an  incident  is  any 
unintentional  release,     even  a  teacupf ul ,     thus,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  incidents  mentio- 
ned above  involve  very  small  amounts  of  chemiclas. 

C .       Identification  Systems  of  Hazardous  Materials 

There  are  several  identification  systems  used  for  des- 
cription of  hazardous  materials  either  in  transit, 
storage,     or  in  consumer  usage. 

1.     Labels  and  Placards 

Both  governmant  and  industry  have  acknowledged  that 
the  most  vital  information  immediately  needed  to 
properly  handle  a  hazardous  materials  incident  is 
some    method  of  quickly  identifying  what  material  is 
involved.     To  achieve  this  an  identification  system 
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has  been  implemented  which  is  based  on  a  diamond- 
shaped  information  card  or  placard  which  is  affixed 
to  containers  of  hazardous  material.     The  first 
placards  were  developed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  by  the  railroads  as  a  method  of   telling  its 
people  what  they  were  hauling.     They  first  were  used 
only  on  cars  carrying  gasoline  or  black  powder. 

Today,     the  warning  diamond  can  be  found  in  two 
forms  which  differ  in  size  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  container. 

a.     Labels:     a  "label"  is  a  four-inch  square  diamond 
shaped  symbol  that  is  affixed  to  individual 
drums,  cylinders,  boxes,  bags  and  packages  of 
hazardous  materials.     All  entities  that  offer 
shipment  and  materials  defined  or  hazardous  must 
mark  the  container  with  the  designated  label 
which  corresponds  with  its  hazard  class. 

Additional  labeling  requirements  by  DOT  specify 
that: 

When  two  or  more  labels  are  required  (i.e., 
poison,     flammable  liquid),     they  must  be  dis- 
played next  to  each  other. 

Nhen  required,  labels  must  be  offered  or  printed 
on  the  surface  of  the  container  along  with  the 
printed  name  of  the  material. 

Recent  DOT  activities  require  the  poison  label 
if  material  is  an  irritating  material   if  shipped 
in  110  gallons  units  or  more. 

When  materials  such  as  Poison  A,  radioactive 
material  and  Class    A  explosives  are  shipped 
that  meet  other  classifications  hazards,  they 
must  be  labeled  for  each  hazard  class,  i.e., 
flammable  liquid  and  poison. 

Placards:     a  placard  is  larger   than  a  label, 
10  3/4"  square  inch,     which  must  be  displayed 
on  four  sides  of  larger     shipping  containers, 
such  as  rail  cars,     tank  trucks,     portable  tank 
containers  and  bulk  storage  tankers.  DOT  regu- 
lations require  that,     with  few  exceptions,  all 
shipments  of  hazardous  materials  must  be  plac- 
arded in  all  modes  of  transportation.     An  emer- 
gency responder  must  be  aware  of  an  important 
DOT  exception  to  the  rule.     CFR  49,  Subpart 
172.504(C)  directs  that  no  placards  are  required 
on  freight  containers  in  highway  transportation 
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mode,  containing  less  than  1,000  pounds  of 
or  more  of  the  following  materials: 


one 


UN  Hazard  Classification    DOT  Required  Placard  10001b  or  more 


Class  C  Explosives 
Nonflammable  gas( chlor i ne) 
Nonflammable  gas( f luor i ne) 
Nonflammable  gas(oxygen- 

pressurized  liquid) 
Flammable  gas 
Combustible  liquid 
Flammible  liquid 
Flammable  solid 
Ox  i  di  zer 

Organic  Peroxide 
Poison  B 

Corrosive  Material 
Irritating  Material 
Radioactive  I  and  II 


Dangerous 
Chlorine 
Poi  son 
Oxygen 

Flammable  Gas 
Combustible 
Flammable 
Flammable  Solid 
Oxidizer 

Organic  Peroxide 
Poi  son 
Corrosive 
Dangerous 

No  Placard  Required 


Dangerous  placards  are  used  for  mixed  loads  of  materials  and 
for  Class  C  explosives.  Some  materials  must  have  the  specific 
hazard  class  placard  in  use  even  when  in  a  mixed  load  and  in 
any  quantity,     lnere  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule: 

UN  HAZARD  CLASSIFICATION     DOT  PLACARD  REQUI RED-ANY  QUANTITY 


< 


Explosives  A 
Explosives  B 
Poison  Gas 

Flammable  Solid-Dangerous  When  Wet 
Radi  oact  i  ve 

Radioactive  and  Corrosive 


Class  A  explosives 
Class  B  explosives 
Poison  A 

Flammable  Sol i d( Danger ous 

when  wet  only) 
Radi oact i ve( yellow  III 

label  on  package) 
Radioactive  material: 

Uranium  hexafluoride 

f  i  ssle 

Uranium  hexafluoride,  low  Radioactive  and  Corrosive 
specific  activity 

Labels  and  placards  were  created  to  be  simple  in  design  yet 
still  present  needed  information.     This  information  is  com- 
municated in  four  ways:     a  color,     a  symbol,     a  single  digit 
number  and  one  or  two  words  or  a  four-digit  number.  Indepen- 
dently,    each  of  them  can  give  the  observer  or  emergency 
responder  a  solid  clue  to  what   the  basic  hazards,  are  of  the 
material  involved. 
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HAZARD 

PLACARD 

SYMBOL          WORDS                UN  CLASS 

CLASSIFICATION 

COLOR 

NUMBER 

EXPLOSIVES 

ORANGE 

EXPLODING 

EXPLOSIVES  A 

1 

CIRCLE 

EXPLOSIVES  B 

1 

EXPLOSIVES  C 

1 

BLASTING  AGENTS 

1 

POISON 

NHITE 

SKULL  & 

POISON  GAS 

2 

CROSSBONES 

CHLORINE 

2 

POISON 

6 

IRRITANT 

6 

FLAMMABLE 

RED 

FLAME 

FLAMMABLE  GAS 

2 

FLAMMABLE  LIQUID 

3 

COMBUSTIBLE 

3 

RED  &  NHITE 

FLAMMABLE  SOLID 

4 

STRIPES 

NON  FLAMMABLE 

GREEN 

GAS  CYLINDER  NON-FLAMMABLE 

2 

GAS 

GAS 

OXIDIZER 

YELLOW 

FLAMING  CIRCLE  OXYGEN 

2 

OXIDIZER 

5 

ORGANIC 

5 

PEROXIDE 

RADIOACTIVE 

WHITE 

PROPELLER 

RADIOACTIVE 

I  7 

YELLOW  & 

RADIOACTIVE 

II  7 

RADIOACTIVE 

III  7 

CORROSIVE 

BLACK  & 

TEST  TUBES 

CORROSIVE 

8 

WHITE 

DRIPPING  LIQUID 

ETIOLOGIC 

RED  & 

FOUR  RED 

ETIOLOGIC 

6 

WHITE 

INTERTWINED 

AGENTS 

CIRCLES 

BIOMEDICAL 

METERIALS 
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A  word  of  caution.     The  absence  of  a  placard  from  a  vehicle 
or  rail  car  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  hazardous  mater- 
ials aboard.     Furthermore,     it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  numerous  cases  where  regulated  shipments  are  not  label- 
ed or  placarded.     Regardless  of  why  the  material  is  unlabled 
or  placarded,     these  omissions  are  illegal.  While  in  many 
cases  the  placement  of  the  appropriate  placards  was  just 
forgotten  or  overlooked,     investigators  say  that  truckers 
remove  the  placards  completely  or  post  placards  indicating 
lesser  hazards  so  the  vehicle  can  use  route  and  tunnels  where 
hazardous  materials  are  prohibited. 

Some  materials  shipped  in  bulk  tank  cars  and  trailers  must 
also  have  the  product  name  printed  in  four  inch  high  letters. 
The  following  list  is  not  all  inclusive  and  is  currently 
under  DOT  revision;  - 


Acrolein 

Anhydrous  Ammonia 

Bromine 

Butadiene 

Chlor i  ne 

Difluroe thane* 

Di  fluoromonochlorome thane* 

Dimethylami ne,  Anhydrous 

Dimethyl  Imine 

Ethylene  Oxide 

Formic  Acid 

Fused  Potassium  Nitrate  and 

Sodium  Nitrate 
Hydrocyanic  Acid 
Hydrofluoric  Acid 
Hydrogen 

Hydrogen  Fluoride 
Hydrogen  Peroxide 


Hydrogen  Sulfide 
Liquified  Hydrocarbon  Gas 
Liquified  Petroleum  Gas 
Methyl  Acetylene  Propadiene 

stabilized 
Methyl  Chloride 
Methyl  Chlor ide-Methyele 

Chloride  Mixture 
Monomethylami ne ,  Anhydrous 
Motor  Fuel  Antiknock  Compound 

or  Antiknock  Compound 
Nitric  Aci  d 
Phosphorus 
Sulfur  Trioxide 
Tr  i  f lurrochloroethylene 
Tr imethylami ne ,  Anhydrous 
Vinyl  Chloride 
Vinyl  Fluoride  Inhibited 
Vinyl  Methyl  Ether  Inhibited 


It  must  be  remembered  that  labels  and  placards  serves  only  to 
inform  response  personnel  of  what  materials  or  hazard  class 
may  be  involved..     They  should  not  be  viewed  as  detailed 
chemical  descriptions  or  emergency  response  procedures. 
Emergency  response  can  not  be  directed  solely  by  placard  or 
label  information. 


*  May  be  stenciled  DI SPERSANT  GAS  or  REFRIGERANT  GAS  in  lieu 
of  the  name. 
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The  U.N,  or  DOT  Identification  System 

All  of  the  information  presented  on  labels  and  placards, 
the  color,     the  symbol,     the  hazard  class  number  and  the 
words,     only  offer  a  very  basic  starting  point  in  under- 
standing the  potential  dangers  that  the  material  can 
create.     However,     to  properly  evaluate  and  control  a 
hazardous  materials  incident,     emergency  responders  need 
more  information.     They  need  to  know  specifically  what 
material  they  are  confronting.     Understandably,  some 
might  suggest  listing  the  specific  chemical  or  the  plac- 
ard or  label  but  if  that  truck  or  rail  car  is  hauling 
drums  of  chlorotr if luoromethane  and  tr i f luoromethane 
mixture  or  any  of  thousands  of  other  chemicals  the  dia- 
monds might  have  to  be  five  feet  wide.  As  is  happens, 
there  are  more  than  40  specific  chemical  names  that  the 
government  does  require  be  written  in  four-inch-high 
letters  on  the  side  of  rail  cars.     But  these  are  the 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Government,     industry  and  emergency  response  experts 
ha*/*  developed  a  four-digit  ID  or  UN  numbering  system 

encountered.     If  the  ID  number  is  used,     it  is  dis &  *  . 
either  inside  the  placard,     where  the  hazard  class  name 
was  found,     or  in  an  orange  panel  next  to  the  standard 
placard. 

The  ID  system  does  work.     For  example,     if  you  see  the 
number  "2599"   inside  or  near  a  placard  you  can  be  some- 
what confident  that  the  vehicle  or  rail  car   is  carrying 
the  chloro tr i f luoromethane  and  tr i f luoromethane  mixture 
we  were  discussing  earlier. 

However,     caution  must  be  used.     In  many  cases,  the 
four-digit  numbers  refer  to  more  than  one  chemical.  In 
fact,     the  number  "1993"  covers  more  than  250  different, 
individual  substances  ranging  from  after  shave  lotion 
(combustible  liquid)   to  trimethyl  phosphi te( f lammabl e . ) 
Most  hazmat  response  specialists  agree  that  if  you 
encounter  a  number   that  encompasses  several  different 
chemicals,     until  you  learn  otherwise,  react  as  if  you 
were  dealing  with  the  most  hazardous. 

These  numbers  are  referenced  in  DOT'S  Emergency  Response 
Guidebook .  which  provides  information  on  the  hazard 
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the  704m  label   is  also  diamond  shaped,     but   that  is 
where  the  simi 1 i ar i t i es  end. 

The  diamond  is  divided  into  four  color-coded  sections  or 
quadrants,     with  each  different  color  indication  a  diff- 
erent hazard.     Numbers  from  zero  to  four  within  three  of 
the  quadrants  indicate  the  degree  of  health  hazard, 
flammability  and  instability  or  reactivity  of  the  sub- 
stance stored  within  the  container.     In  this  system  a 
designation  of  zero  indicate  the  lowest  level  of  hazard 
while  four  is  the  most  serious. 


Special  I nf ormat i on (Whi te) : 

The  white  block  is  designed  for  special  information  about  the 
chemical.     For  example,     it  may  indicate  that  the  material  is 
Radioactive  by  displaying  the  standard  radioactive  symbol,  or*i 
unusually  water-reactive  by  displaying  a  large  W  with  a  slash 
through  i  t  (H) . 

The  color-coding  lessens  the  chance  of  confusion  with  red 
indicating  flammability,     yellow  signaling  reactivity  and 
blue,     the  health  hazard.     The  fourth  quadrant  is  white  and 
left  blank  unless  a  special  hazard  exist  such  as  the  material 
is  radioactive,  an  oxidizer  or  is  water  reactive. 

The  NFPA  704m  system  does  not  identify  the  specific  commodity 
but  it  does  offer  much  more  information  than  routine  labels 


(Red) 
Flammabi 1 i  ty 
Hazard 


(Blue) 
Health 
Hazard 


(Yellow) 
React  i  v i  ty 
Hazard 


(Whi  te) 
Speci  al 
I n format  ion 
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classification  and  recommended  guidelines.     Examples  of 
the  system  are: 

UN  Number  Hazard  Classification  Product 

1075  Flammable  Gas  Propane 

1203  Flammable    Liquid  Gasoline 

1830  Corrosive  Sulfuric  Acid 

The  classification  used  for  placards  and  labels  is  based 
on  the  United  Nations  Hazard  Classes.     The  UN  hazard 
class  number  is  found  in  the  bottom  corner  of  the  DOT 
placard  or  label. 

UN  HAZARD  CLASS  SYSTEM 

United  Nations 
Hazard 

Class  Number  Description 


1  Class  A,  B,  and  C  Explosives 

2  Nonflammable  &  Flammable 
'  compressed  gases 

3  Flammable  liquids 

4  Flammable  Solids,  spontaneously 

combustible  substances,  and 
water-reactive  substances 

5  Oxidizing  materials,  including 

organic  peroxides 

6  Class  A  &  B  poisons,  irritants, 

and  et i ologi c( di sease-causi ng) 
mater  i  als 

7  Radioactive  materials 

8  Corrosive  mater i als(Aci ds) 

9  Miscellaneous  hazardous 

materials  not  covered  by  any 
of  the  other  classes 


3.      The  NFPA  70,4m  SYSTEM 

The  labels  and  placards  we  have  just  discussed  are 
required  only  for  hazardous  materials  being  transported, 
but  what  happens  once  they  reach  their  destination  and 
are  stored  for  future  use  or  further  distribution?  The 
inherent  dangers  of  the  material  haven't  diminished.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  are  now  being  held  or 
stored  at  a  fixed  location  and  if  problems  develop 
emergency  responders  will  have  the  same  need  to  quickly 
identify  the  potential  hazards. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  recognized  this 
need  and  developed  the  "704  marking  system"  for  station- 
ary tanks  and  fixed  facilities.     Like  the  DOt  system, 
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and  placards.     It  can  be  of  great  value  to  those  responding 
to  storage  or  fixed  facilities,     but  do  not  count  on  finding 
it  everywhere.     Nhile  a  growing  number  of  companies  are  using 
it  on  large  chemical  storage  tanks  and  some  manufacturers  are 
even  printing  it  on  labels  of  small  bottles  of  chemicals,  the 
NFPA  diamond  is  not  nearly  as  widley  used  as  i t  shoud  be. 


Shipping  Papers 

The  best  information  that  emergency  personnel  can  get  at  a 
hazardous  materials  incident  may  come  from  the  shipping 
papers  which  accompany  the  cargo  regardless  of  which  mode  of 
transportation  is  involved.     These  papers  are  supposed  to  be 
where  the  answers  are  and,     it  properly  filled  out,     can  tell 
exactly  how  much  of  each  material  is  on  board,     the  type  of 
packaging,     the  hazard  class,     the  proper  shipping  name,  the 
U.N.  number,     the  destination  and  who  shipped  it. 

In  highway  transportation,   these  papers  are  called  "bills  of 
lading"  and  are  kept  by  the  driver,     either  in  a  pouch  which 
is  attached  to  the  driver's  door  or  left  on  the  seat  of  the 
vehicle.  On  an  aircraft  it  is  called  an"airbill"  and  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  pilot.     On  water,     it's  called  a  "dan- 
gerous cargo  manifest"  and  is  kept  on  the  bridge  or  in  the 
wheelhouse,     except  on  barges  where  it  is  stored  in  a  speci- 
ally designated  pipe-like  mailbox. 


In  rail   transport  there  are  two  documents  that  can  bu  useful 
in  a  hazardous  materials  incident.  The  first  is  the  "waybill" 
which  contains  information  on  the  contents  of  each  car   in  the 
train.     The  second  is  the  "wheel  report"  or  "consist"  which 
is  a  listing  of   the  position  of   the  cars  in  the  train. 

Several  railroads  provide  hazard  warnings  and  emergency 
resposne  data  for  hazardous  materials  listed  in  the  consist. 
In  an  active  train  the  consist  can,     according  to  the  regula- 
tions, be  found  with  the  conductor  in  the  caboose,  but  since 
cabooses  are  rapidly  becoming  an  endangered  species,  check 
the  front  of   the  train  first.     If  the  incident  occurs  in  a 
rail  yard,     the  yard  master  should  have  the  appropriate 
papers . 

Again,     a  word  of  caution.     The  system  of  shipping  papers  we 
have  described,   is  the  way  it  is  supposed  to  work.  Emergency 
personnel  will  not  always  find  the  papers.  They  could  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  initial  accident  or  subsequent  fire,  or 
never  have  existed  in  the  first  place.  There  is  also  the 
chance  that   the  information  on  the  papers  is  incomplete  or 
i  ncor r ect . 
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INITIAL  RESPONSE  OPERATIONS 

Initial  rtsponders  to  emergency  incidents  are  usually 
police,     fire  and  emergency  medical  units. 

1 •       Police  Departments 

General  Duties* 

General  duties  of  the  Police  in  emergency  operations 
arc: 

a.  protect  life  and  property 

b.  search  and  rescue 

c.  evacuation 

d.  provide  first  responder  medical  aid 

e.  cordon  the  primary  area  and  control  access 

f.  establish  traffic  routes  and  control 

g.  control  panic    at  the  scene 

h.  prevent  illegal  entry  and  looting 
care  for  the  dead 

j.     maintain  police  services  throughout  the  city  or  town 

k.     assume  designated  responsibilities  at  On-Site 
Command  Center 


1.    maintain  continuous  communications  with  police 
commanders 

m.     investigate  crime 

n.     prepare  necessary  records  and  reports 


First  Police  Resoonderi 

The  first  police  officer  arriving  at  the  scene  of  an 

incident  will  have  the  following  duties: 
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determine  and  communicate  to  the  dispatcher  the  type, 
location,     possible  magnitude  of  the  situation,  and 
the  need  for  police,    fire    medical  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

b.  observe  all  possible  safety  precautions. 

c.  assume  interim  police  command  of  incident  if 
necessary . 

d.  stay  available  for  radio  communications 

e.  organize  and  direct  any  volunteer  self-help  at  the 
scene;     render  whatever  aid  possible. 

f.  begin  chronological  listing  of  events,     if  possible 

g.  direct  other  police  officers  at  the  scene  until  a 
supervisor  arrives. 

First  Police  Supervisor  Resoonder t 

Duties  of  the  first  Police  Supervisor  arriving  at  the 
scene  include: 

a.  assume  interim  command  and  receive  briefing 

b.  establish  the  On-site  Command  Center,    with  super- 
visors of  other  emergency  forces. 

c.  transmit  a  situation  report  to  headquarters,  includ- 
ing assistance  required. 

d.  direct  police  operations  at  the  scene,  until  relieved 
by  higher  supervisor 

e.  if  an  emergency  medical  supervisor  is  not  on  the 
scene,     the  police  supervisor  calls  for  ambulances 
and  medical  aid  and  designates  the  ambulance  staging 
area,     headquarters  is  notified  of  that  location;  a 
police  officer  is  designated  as  interim  supervisor  of 
that  staging  area. 

f.  an  On-Site  Command  Center  will  be  established  by  the 
first  responding  police  supervisor,     in  conjunction 
with  the  first  responding  fire  department  supervisor. 
The  On-Site  Command  Cnter  shall  be  the  control  center 
for  the  entire  operation.    The  commanding  officers 
(police  and  fire)  will  conduct  liaison  with  all  other 
agencies  and  departments  on  the  scene  from  this 
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location . 

The  natur*  and  seriousness  of  the  emergency  will 
determine  the  location  of  the  On-Site  Command  Center, 
its  staffing  and  the  extent  of  its  facilities.  The 
following  factors  will  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
location  and  determining  the  extent  of  the  On-Site 
Command  Center  facilities: 


1.  number  of  personnel  to  be  mobilized 

2.  number  of  other  agencies  to  be  mobilized 

3.  availability  of  telephone  service 

4.  number  of  anticipated  casualties  (dead,  injured, 
di  splaced) 

5.  availability  of  space  for  administrative  and 
clerical  work 

6.  probable  duration  of  emergency 

7.  extent  of  emergency  area 

8.  facilities  for  parking 

9.  distance  from  scene  of  actual  emergency  opera- 
tions.. 

10.  convience  to  other  facilities,     such  as  head- 
quarters for  other  commands  and  agencies,  press 
center,     first  aid  station,  morgue 

11.  freedom  from  danger,     fire,     smoke,  and  protec- 
tion from  weather. 


Police  supervisors  in  immediate  charge  of  police 
activities  at  the  scene  and  the  fire  chief  responsible 
for  f  i  reman  i  c  duties  will  coordinate  police  and  fire 
activities  at  the  On-Scene  Command  Center. 


g.     Commanding  personnel  at  the  On-Site  Command  Center 
will  determine  the  Magnitude  Level  of  the  incident. 
Because  of  the  possible  complexity  of  incidents  re- 
lated to  energy  producing  materials  and  other  haz- 
ardous materials,     even  Magnitude  A  incidents  (Loc- 
alized and  Routine)     may  necessitate  implementation 
of  part  of  this  plan.    The  Mayor  of  his  designate, 
at  the  Emergency  Operations  Center,    may  upgrade  or 
reduce  the  Magnitude  Level,     in  consultation  with 
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thc  On-Site  Command  Can tar. 

Magnitude  A  incident — Localized/Routinei  typically 

is  handled  by  city  or  town 
forces. 


Magnitude  B  incident — Localized/Serious: 

requires  mutual  aid 
may  require  full  or 
implementation 


typically 
forces  and 
par  t  i  al 


Magnitude  C 


Magnitude  D 


i  nci  den  t — Local i  zed/Ex tr erne :  ty p  i  call y 
requires  extensive  mutual  aid 
and  plan  implementation 

incident — Extending  Beyond  City  or  Town: 
typically  requires  plan  imple- 
mentation in  each  City  or  Town 
involved,     and  extensive 
mutual  aid. 
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EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  ORIENTATION 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  HAZARDS 

The  "mechanical"  dangers  presented  by  hazardous  materials,  explo- 
sions and  fire  can  kill  and  injure  people  and  often  produce  the 
same  type  of  physical  or  traumatic  injuries  that  emergency 
personnel  frequently  encounter  in  day-to-day  fires  and  accidents. 

But  the  dangers  generated  by  hazardous  materials  which  are  often 
the  most  pervasive  and  difficult  to  control  are  the  toxic  or  poi- 
sonous effects  of  the  material. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  lesson  to  turn  you  into  toxicolo- 
gists  but  we  strongly  beleive  that  everyone  who  has  any  responsi- 
bility for  hazardous  materials,     either  as  an  emergency  planner, 
an  elected  official  or  a  front  line  responder,    must  understand 
some  basic  concepts  and  definitions  of  toxicology.    A  rule  of 
thumb  expressed  by  Dr.  Frank  Mitchell  of  the  Superfund  section  at 
the  National  Centers  for  Disease  Control  seems  to  sum  up  the  pot- 
ential hazard  in  five  words — "This  stuff  can  kill  you." 


I.      Exposure  Pathways 

Let's  begin  by  addressing  how  toxic  material    attacks  or  gets  into 
a  living  body.     The  primary  "pathways"     or  routes  which  toxins 
enter  the  body  are: 


A.      Inhalation .  where  normal  breathing  draws  the  material 
through  the  respiratory  system  into  the  lungs.  This 
route  is  highly  susceptible  to  toxic  materials  since  the 
lungs  are  lines  with  blood  vessels,    material  can  be 
rapidly  absorbed  into  the  bloodstream  almost  instantly 
after  inhalation.     Some  toxic  materials  will  rapidly 
burn  or  destroy  the  lining  of  the  lungs  causing  pulmon- 
ary edema  in  which  the  lungs  fill  with  liquid  and  the 
victim  can  drown. 

The  respiratory  system  has  defenses  but  they  are  not  100 
percent  effective  against  toxic  gases,  vapors,  or  par- 
ticles.    Some  chemicals  can  impair  or  destroy  portions 
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of  the  respiratory  tract,     or  they  may  ba  absorbed  dir- 
ectly into  the  bloodstream  from  the  lungs.  -Chemicals 

that  enter  the  blood  may  eventually  effect  the  function 
of  other  organs  and  tissues.  The  respiratory  system  can 
be  protected  by  avoiding  or  minimizing  exposure  to  harm- 
ful substances. 

the  normal  atmosphere  consists  of  78%  nitrogen,  21% 
oxygen,     0.9%  inert  gases  and  0.04%  carbon  dioxide.  An 
atmosphere  containing  toxic  contaminants,     even  at  very 
low  concentrations,     could  be  a  hazard  to  the  lungs  and 
body.    A  concentration  large  enough  to  decrease  the  per- 
centage   of  oxygen  in  the  air  can  lead  to  asphyxiation, 
even  if  the  contaminant  is  an  inert  gas. 

B.       Ingestion     indicates  the  pathway  for  the  toxins  is 

through  the  mouth,     then  is  swallowed  and  can  pass  into 
the  digestive  system  and  be  absorbed  by  internal  organs. 

/ 

C       Absorption  means  the  material  can  enter  the  body  through 
contact  with  the  skin,     eyes  and  in  some  cases,  the 
hair.  Even  though  the  skin  is  .the  largest  single  "organ" 
of  the  body,     this  pathway  is  often  ignored.     Vet,  many 
health  specialists  believe  it  presents  the  greatest  haz- 
ard because  a  great  many  chemicals  are  skin  penatrators 
and  some  can  kill  with  only  a  small  amount  of  exposure, 
for  example,     one-square-inch  of  contamination. 


II •    Physiological  Effects 

What  happens  once  toxic  material  enters  the  body  differs  greatly 
depending  on  what  material  is  and  how  much  there  is  of  it.  Depend- 
ing on  the  chemical  involved,  *  the  effects  can  range,  from  none,  to 
a  minor  rash,     to  instant  death.    Testing  has  shown  that  almost 
all  chemicals  will  attack  or  "target"  specific  organs  or  body  sys- 
tems that  are  highly  susceptible  to  that  specific  substance.  Some 
material  can  destroy  nerves,     or  muscles  or  cause  organs  like  the 
heart  or  kidneys  to  stop  functioning.     Let's  look  at  a  few  differ- 
ent chemicals  and  see  where  they  got 

-  Chlorine,    which  normally  enters  the  body  through  inhal- 
ation,    can  produce  severe  skin  burns  and  attack  the 
eyes  but  internally,     in  large  enough  amounts,     it  will 
quickly  destroy  the  lungs. 

-  Parathion,     which  is  so  highly  toxic  that  it  can  enter 
the  body  through  all  pathways,     attacks  the  blood,  the 
central  nervous  and  cardiovascular  systems  as  primary 
targets.     Skin  absorption  of  parathion  is  the  most  haz- 
ardous pathway  and  effects  of  heavy  exposure  can  be  seen 

in  minutes. 
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Hydrogen  cyanide,  which 
target*  not  only  the  CNS 
the  liver  and  Kidney. 


also  takes  multiple  pathways, 
and  CVS  but  can  als6  destroy 


A. 


tion  decreases  to  €*« 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECT  OF  OXYGEN  DEFICIENCY 


%  Oxygen  (by  volume) 
At  fita  Level  

21 

16-21 


12-10 


10-6 


Less  than  6 


Effects 

Nothing  abnormal 

Loss  of  peripheral  vision, 
increased  breathing  volume, 
accelerated  heartbeat,  im- 
paired attention  and  thinking 
impaired  coordination. 

Very  faulty  judgement,  very 
poor  muscular  coordination, 
muscular  exertion  causes 
fatigue  that  may  cause  per- 
manent heart  damage,  inter- 
mittent respiration. 

Nausea,     vomiting,  inability 
to  perform  vigorous  movement, 
or  loss  of  all  movement, 
unconsciousness,     followed  by 
death. 

Spasmatic  breathing,  convul- 
sive movements,     death  in 
minutes . 


Physiological  effects  of  oxygen  deficiency  are  not 
until  the  concentration  decreases  to  16/..  The  "j" 
lit  ons  and  standards  dealing  with  respirator  use  "c°'Te"* 
that  oercentaqes  ranging  from  16-19.5%  be  considered  »"dlc« 
tiV.  n  deficiency.     Such  numbers  take  into  .eeount 

Individual  physiological  responses,     errors  in  measurement, 
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•nd  othtr  safety  consideration*.     In  hazardous  response  oper- 
ations,    19. 3%  oxygen  in  air  is  the  figure  that  decides  be- 
tween   air-purifying  and  atmosphere-supplying  respirators. 

III.  Acute  and  Chronic  Exposures 

The  amount  of  toxic  material  the  body  is  exposed  to  is  a  major 
factor  in  determining  severity  of  the  damage.     Harmful  levels  of 
exposure  fall  into  two  areas. 

A.  The  first  is  acute  exposure,  which  occurs  when  the  materia* 
if.  «o  toxic  cr  <he  amount  of  exposure  is  so  high  that  health 
problems  begin  immediately  in  some  cases  and  within  46  hours 
in  most  others. 

B.  The  second  is  chronic  exposure  and  this  involves  long  term 
effects  and  is  often  far  more  complex  to  evaluate.     In  some 
cases  of  exposure,     levels  received  by  the  body  are  not  high 
enough  to  cause  immediate  problems  and  the  body's  defense 
system  will  eventually  purge  the  toxin.     But  some  materials 
do  not  pass  through  the  body  but  collect  in  certain  organs  or 
tissue.     This  may  not  create  a  problem  unless  and  until  that 
person  is  again  exposed  to  the  same  material.    Now  you  have  a 
buildup  of  the  toxin  in  the  body  and  the  cumulative  level  of 
exposure  may  now  be  serious  enough  to  cause  acute  problems. 
In  the  world  of  emergency  response  personnel,     chronic  expo- 
sure indicates  anything  that  surfaces  after  ten  days. 

c.       In  addition  to  being  outright  poison,    many  hazardous  mater- 
ials can  produce  other  medical  problems.     Extensive  testing 
by  government,     industry  and  medical  researches  has  identi- 
fied hundreds  of  substance  which,     at  least  in  laboratory 
animals,     have  produced  serious  long  term  problems  because 
the  material  can  alter  normal  body  cells.    These  materials 
fall  into  three  classes  of  additional  hazards: 

-  Carcinogenic  which  means  they  can  produce  cancer  in 
ti  ssue. 

-  Mutagenic  a  reproductive  disorder  which  can  produce  al- 
terations or  changes  in  the  victim's  chromosome  or  gene 
structure  which  may  cause  continuing  birth  defects  or 
change  future  generations  of  offspring. 

-  Teratogenic  comes  from  the  Latin,  meaning  *the  study  of 
monsters"  and  is  another  reproductive  problem  which  can 
produce  birth  defects  in  the  victim's  next  offspring. 

Some  chronic  problems  do  not  surface  for  years.     take  the 
case  of  the  G.I.s  who  participated  in  the  atomic  tests  in  the 
Nevada  desert  in  the  late  50s.    Many  experts  claim  that  some 
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of  these  men  suffered  radiation  exposure  that  only  now,  more 
than  20  years  later,     is  surfacing  as  cancer.    Asbestos  is  an 
example  of  another  material  where  it  can  take  decades  for 
symptoms  to  surface. 


IV,     Indications  of  Toxicity 

When  discussing  toxicity  there  is  almost  no  way  of  avoiding  the 
numbers  game  and  although  it  may  apear  to  be  a  continuous  stream 
of  meaningless  initials  and  numbers,     there  are  only  three  or  four 
you  need  to  understand  to  begin  evaluating  the  toxicity  of  a 
material . 

A.  LD-50  or  LC-50  means  the  "lethal  dose"  or  "lethal  con- 
centration" of  a  material  which  will  kill  at  least  half 
of  the  subjects  exposed  to  it.    LD-50 s  usually  apply  to 
liquids  and  solids  and  are  presented  in  mg/kg/  LC-50s 

#  apply  to  gases  and  presented  in  ppm  or  ppb.  Me  will 
explain  what  the  letters  mean  in  the  next  section. 

B.  IPLH    indicates  the  concentration  of  a  material  that  is 
"Immediately  Dangerous  to  Life  or  Health"  beyond  30 
minutes  of  exposure.     IDLH  values  are  found  in  the  lit- 
erature and  also  in  the    "NIOSH/OSHA  Pocket  Guide  to 
Chemical  Hazards. 

0.      TLV  is  the  "threshold  limit  value"     and  is  the  concen- 
tration of  a  toxicant  that  a  healthy  person  can  be  expo- 
sed to,     eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,     five  days  a  week, 
throughout  his  or  her  work  life  without  suffering  any 
harmful  effects.     The  TLY  is  recommended  by  the 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  Industrial  Hygien- 
ist(ACGIH) . 

D.      HDL  reflects  the  "minimum  lethal  dose"  which  calculates 
the  minimum  exposure  of  a  substance  that  would  be  fatal 
to  any  single  member  or  a  group. 

Caution  must  be  used  when  applying  any  of  these  limits  to  evalua- 
tions of  evacuation  needs  and  stay  time  or  protective  gear  needed 
by  personnel  at  hazardous  material  incidents.    Although  tens  of 
thousands  of  tests,     experiments  and  studies  have  been  done  to 
determine  toxicity,     most  were  done  in  laboratories  and  on  animals 


The  LD-50s,    TLVs,     IDLHs,  and  other  values  are,     in  almost  all 
cases,     indications  of  the  danger  of  a  pure,     single  chemical, 
something  rarely  found  at  a  hazardous  material  release.    The  mix- 
ture of  two  chemicals,     or  the  burning  of  one  may  alter  the  sus- 
pected toxicity  considerably.     Furthermore,    exposure  standards 
are  usually  set  for  healthy,     young,    males  in  a  workplace  inviro- 
ment.    This  may  be  a  different  group  than  you  are  concerned  with 
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at  fast    changing  toxic  releases. 

V.      Unitt  of  Measurement 

*   —       tho  utt»r«  we  discussed  a  moment  ago  mean  nothing 

in  which  l/8th  of  an  ounce  c»n  WOM  r«f*r#nc*t  vou  may  en- 

sidered  a  poison.    As  you  go  through  most  references  you  m.y 
counter  any  or  all  of  the  following. 

and  indicates  the  number  of  parts  of  a  toxic 

?U one  million  or  one  billion  parts  of  liquid  or  gases. 

WQ/kq  is  a  unit  which  indicates  the  number  of  milligrams  of  a 

substance  per  kilogram  of  body  weight. 
There  are  units  of  measurement  that  apply  specifically  to  radio- 
logical  material: 

Curi«  is  a  basic  unit  to  describe  the  intensity  or  strength 

of  radioactivity  in  a  material. 

RAO    REM    Roentgen  although  all  slightly  different,  each 
f^ic^t  a "nlfof  radialion  dose  which  tells  how  much 
energy  is  deposited. 

Th.  cur*.,  r.d.  rr,  .nd  "•":n\:i«,v.dU",rir^c.tUn:iry  un*^ 
.mount,  of  r^io'^i^    IZ^^*"  Thich       o»l  millionth  of 

mlllirem.  which  in  one-thousandth  of  a  rem. 
IV.    M^nf  taring  E~r"«""  to  Fmergency  Ho^^f 
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Just  because  they  haven't  doubled  over  in  pain,     or  passed  out 
doll  not  mean  that  they  have  not  received  chronic  injuries  from 
the  toxic  substances  they  routinely  handle. 
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HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION 


US  Deportment 
d  "tonsponanon 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  DEFINITIONS 

Sp«dal  Programs 
Administration 

The  following  definitions  have  been  abstracted  from  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  49, 
Transportation,  Parts  100-177.  Refer  to  the  referenced  sections  for  complete  details.  NOTE:  In 
column  (1),  Sec  172.101,  Hazardous  Materials  Table,  the  plus  (♦)  fixes  the  proper  shipping  name  and 
hazard  class.  The  name  and  class  do  not  change  whether  the  material  meets  or  does  not  meet  the 
definition  of  that  class.  [Sec  172.101(a)(l)l 

HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  -  A  substance  or  material  which  has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  be  capable  of  posing  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health,  safety  and  property  when 
transported  in  commerce,  and  which  has  been  so  designated.  (Sec  17L8) 


MULTIPLE  HAZARDS  -  a  material  meeting  the  definition  of  more  than  one  hazard  class  is  classed 
according  to  its  position  in  the  lists  in  Sec  173.2(a)  and  (bX 


DOT 
HAZARD  CLASS 

UN 

CLASS 

DEFINITION 

An  Explosive  -  Any  chemical  compound,  mixture,  or  device—  the 
primary  or  common  purpose  of  which  is  to  function  by  explosion, 
that  is  substantially  instantaneous  release  of  gas  and  heat- 
Exception— such  compound,  mixture,  or  device  is  otherwise  speci- 
fically  classified  in  Parts  170-189.  (Sec  173.50) 

CLASS  A 
EXPLOSIVE 

1 

Detonating  or  otherwise  of  maximum  hazard.  The  nine  types  of 
Class  A  explosives  are  defined  in  Sec  173.53. 

CLASS  B 
EXPLOSIVE 

1 

Flammable  hazard  -  In  general,  functions  by  rapid  burning  rather 
than  detonation.  Includes  some  explosive  devices  such  as  special 
fireworks,  flash  powders,  etc.  (Sec  173.88) 

CLASS  C 
EXPLOSIVE 

I 

Minimum  hazard  -  Certain  types  of  fireworks  and  certain  types  of 
manufactured  articles  containing  restricted  quantities  of  Class  A 
and/or  Class  B  explosives  as  components.  (Sec  173.100) 

BLASTING 
AGENT 

A  material  designed  for  blasting  which  has  been  tested  in  accor- 
dance with  Sec  173.U4a(b).  It  must  be  so  insensitive  that  there  is 
very  little  probability  of:  (1)  accidental  explosion  or  (2)  going  from 
burning  to  detonation.  (Sec  173.U4a(b)] 

Compressed  Gas  -  Any  material  or  mixture  having  in- 1 he- 
container  a  pressure  EXCEEDING  40  psta  at  70*  F.,  OR  a  pressure 
exceeding  104  psia  at  130*  F.;  or  any  liquid  flammable  material 
having  a  vapor  pressure  exceeding  40  psta  at  100*  F.  (Sec 
173.300(a)] 

Non-liquefied  compressed  gas  is  a  gas  (other  than  gas  in  solution) 
which,  under  the  charged  pressure,  is  entirety  gaseous  at  a 
temperature  of  70*  F. 

Liquefied  compressed  gas  is  a  gas  which,  under  the  charged 
pressure,  is  partially  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  70*  F. 
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Comoressed  gas  in  solution  is  a  compressed  gas  which  is  dissolved 
in  a  solvent. 

FLAMMABLE  GAS 

2 

Any  compressed  gas  meeting  criteria  as  specified  in  Sec 
173.300(b).  This  includes:  lower  flammability  limit,  flam  mobility 
limit  range,  flame  projection,  or  flame  propagation. 

NONFLAMMABLE 
GAS 

2 

Any  compressed  gas  other  than  a  flammable  compressed  gas. 

COMBUSTIBLE 
LIQUID 

3 

Any  liquid  having  a  flash  point  at  or  above  100*  F.  and  below 
200*  F.  Authorized  flash  point  methods  are  listed  in  Sec 
173.115(d).  Exceptions  are  found  in  Sec.  173.115(b). 

FLAMMABLE 
LIQUID 

3 

Any  liquid  having  a  flash  point  below  100*  F.  Authorized  flash 
point  methods  are  listed  in  Sec  173.115(d).  For  exceptions,  see 
Sec  173.115(a). 

Pyroforic  Liquid  -  Any  liquid  that  ignites  spontaneously  in  dry  or 
moist  air  at  or  below  130*  F.  (Sec  173.115(c)] 

FLAMMABLE 
SOLID 

4 

Any  solid  material  (other  than  an  explosive)  which  is  liable  to 
cause  fires  through  friction  or  retained  heat  from  manufacturing 
or  processing.  It  can  be  ignited  readily  and  burns  so  vigorously 
and  persistently,  as  to  create  a  serious  transportation  hazard. 
Included  in  this  class  are  spontaneously  combustible  and  water- 
reactive  materials.  (Sec  173.150) 

Spontaneously  Combustible  Material  (Solid)  -  A  solid  substance 
(including  sludges  and  pastes)  which  may  undergo  spontaneous 
heating  or  self-burning  under  normal  transportation  conditions. 
These  materials  may  increase  in  temperature  and  ignite  when 
exposed  to  air.  (Sec  17L8) 

Water  Reactive  Material  (Solid)  -  Any  solid  substance  (including 
sludges  and  pastes)  which  react  with  water  by  igniting  or  giving 
off  dangerous  quantities  of  flammable  or  toxic  gases.  (Sec  17L8) 

ORGANIC 
PEROXIDE 

- 

5 

An  organic  compound  containing  the  bivalent  -0-0  structure.  It 
may  be  considered  a  derivative  of  hydrogen  peroxide  where  one  or 
more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  organic 
radicals.  It  must  be  classed  as  an  organic  peroxide  unless  it  meets 
certain  criteria  listed  in  Sec  173.151(a). 

OXIDIZER 

S 

A  substance  such  as  chlorate,  permanganate,  inorganic  peroxide, 
or  a  nitrate,  that  yields  oxygen  readily.  It  accelerates  the 
combustion  or  organic  matter.  (See  Sec  173.151) 

POISON  A 

2 

Extremely  Dangerous  Poisons  -  Poisonous  gases  or  liquids  —  a 
very  small  amount  of  the  gas,  or  vapor  of  the  liquid,  mixed  with 
air  is  dangerous  to  life.  (Sec  173.326) 

POISON  B 

6 

Less  Dangerous  Poisons  -  Substances,  liquids  or  solids  (including 
pastes  and  semi-solids),  other  than  Class  A  or  Irritating  mate- 
rials— so  toxic  (or  presumed  to  be  toxic)  to  man  that  they  are  a 
hazard  to  health  during  transportation.  (Sec  173.381) 
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DOT 
HAZARD  CLASS 

CL.*J& 

DEFINITION 

IRRITATING 
MATERIAL 

6 

A  liquid  or  solid  substance  which,  upon  contact  with  fire  or  air, 
gives  off  dangerous  or  intensely  irritating  fumes.  They  do  not 
include  any  poisonous  material,  Class  A.  (Sec.  173.381) 

ETIOLOGIC 
AGENT 

6 

An  "etlologic  agent"  means  a  living  miero-organism  (or  its  toxin) 
which  causes  (or  may  cause)  human  disease.  (Sec.  173.386) 

RADIO  AC  ATIYE 
MATERIAL 

m 

7 

Any  material,  or  combination  of  materials,  that  spontaneously 
gives  off  ionizing  radiation.  It  has  a  specific  activity  greater  than 
0.002  microcodes  per  gram.  (Sec.  173.389  (See  Sec.  173.389(a) 
through  (1)  for  details] 

CORROSIVE 
MATERIAL 

8 

Any  liquid  or  solid  that  causes  visible  destruction  or  irreversible 
damage  to  human  skin  tissue.  Also,  it  may  be  a  liquid  that  has  a 
severe  corrosion  rate  on  steel.  (See  Sec  173.240(a)  and  (b)  for 
details] 

ORM  -  OTHER 

REGULATED  

MATERIALS 

(I)  Any  material  that  may  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to  health  and 
safety  or  property  when  transported  in  commerce;  and  (2)  does 
not  meet  any  of  the  definitions  of  the  other  hazard  classes 
specified  in  this  subpart;  or  (3)  has  been  reclassed  an  ORM 
(specifically  or  permissivelyTaccording  to  this  subchapter.  (Sec 
173.500(a)] 

ORM-A 

9 

A  material  which  has  an  anesthetic  irritating,  noxious,  toxic,  or 
other  similar  property.  If  the  material  leaks  during  transportation 
passengers  and  crew  would  have  extreme  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort [Sec  173.500(b)(1)] 

ORM-B 

9 

< 

A  material  (including  a  solid  when  wet  with  water)  the  leakage  of 
which  could  cause  significant  damage  to  the  vehicle  transporting 
IL    Materials  meeting  one  or  both  of  the  following  criteria  are 
ORM-B  materials:  (1)  Specifically  designated  by  name  in  Sec. 
172.101  and/or  (2)  a  liquid  substance  that  has  a  corrosion  rate 
exceeding  0.250  inch  per  year  (IPY)  on  non-clad  aluminum.  An 
acceptable  test  is  described  in  NACE  Standard  TM-01-69.  (Sec 
173.500(b)(2)] 

ORM-C 

9 

A  material  which  has  other  inherent  characteristics  not  described 
as  an  ORM-A  or  ORM-B.  It  is  unsuitable  for  smpment,  unless 
properly  identified  and  prepared  for  transportation.  Each  ORM-C 
material  is  specifically  named  in  Sec  172.10L  (Sec  173.500(b)(3)] 

ORM-D 

9 

A  material  such  as  a  consumer  commodity  which  presents  a 
limited  hazard  during  transportation  due  to  its  form,  quantity  and 
packaging.  They  must  be  materials  for  which  exceptions  are 
provided  in  Sec  172.10L  A  shipping  description  applicable  to 
ORM-D  material  is  found  in  Sec  172.10L  (Sec  173.500(b)(4)! 

ORM-E 

9 

A  material  that  is  not  included  in  any  other  hazard  class,  but  is 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  subchapter.  Materials  in  this 
class  Include  (1)  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  and  (2)  HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE,  as  defined  in  Sec  17L8  [Sec  173.500(b)(5)] 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  OFFEND  T6  EXPLAIN  SOME  OF  THE  ADDITIONAL  TERMS  DSHD  LN 
PREPARATION  OF  HAZARDC  j  MATERIALS  FOR  SHIPMENT,  gee.  17L8) 


DOT  TEKM 


CONSUMER 
COMMODITY 
(See  ORM-D 
on  previous  page) 


FLASH  POINT 


FORBIDDEN 


HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE 


HAZARDOUS 
WASTE 


LIMITED 
QUANTITY 


Explanation" 


A  material  that  is  packaged  or  distributed  in  a  form  ^tended  and  suitable  for 
sale  through  retail  sales-type  agencies.  The  material  is  for  use  by  individuals 
for  personal  care  or  household  use.  This  term  also  includes  drugs  and 
medicines.  (Sec  17L8)   


REPORTABLE 
QUANTITY 


The  minimum  temperature  at  which  the  flammable  vapors  of  a  substance  (in 
contact  with  a  spark  or  flame)  will  ignite.  For  liquids,  see  Sec.  173.115. 


Material  is  prohibited  from  being  offered  or  accepted I  for  transportation. 
This  prohibition  does  not  apply  if  these  materials  are  diluted,  stabilized,  or 
incorporated  in  "devices"  AND  they  are  classed  in  accordance  with  Sec 
172.101(dXD.   . 


For  transportation  purposes,  a  material  (and  its  mixtures  or  solutions)  tnat  is 
identified  by  the  letter  "E"  in  Column  (1)  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Table, 
Sec  172.10L  The  quantity  of  the  material  transported  in  one  package  (or  in 
one  transport  vehicle,  if  not  packaged)  must  equal  or  exceed  the  reportable 
quantity  (RQ).   


Any  material  that  is  (1)  subject  to  the  hazardous  waste  n»^£s*  r^"*6™6"? 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  specified  in  the  CFR,  Title  40,  Parts 
262:  or  (2)  would-be-subject  to  these  requirements  (in  the  absence  of  an 
interim  authorization  to  a  State)  see  Title  40,  CFR,  Part  123,  Subpart  F;  Sec 
17L8.  Questions  regarding  EPA  hazardous  waste  regulations,  call  Toll  Free: 
(800)  424-9065  or  in  Washington:  554-1404.  


The  maximum  amount  of  a  hazardous  material  authorized  for  specific 
labeling  and  packaging  exceptions.  Consult  the  sections  applicable  to  the 
par ticuhiThazard  clai  See  Sec  173.118,  173.118(a),  173.153,  173.244,  173.306, 
173.345,  173.364  and  173.39L   


The  quantity  of  hazardous  substance  specified  in  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Table  (Sec  172.101).  Reportable  Quantity  is  identified  by  the  letter  RQ  in 
Column  (2).  (Sec  17L8) 


•THIS  HANDOUT  IS' DESIGNED  AS  A  TRAINING  AID  FOR  ALL  INTERESTED  PARTIES  WHO  MAY 
BECOME  INVOLVED  WITH  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS.  IT  DOES  NOT  RELIEVE  PERSONS  FROM 
COMPLYING  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION'S  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS 
REGULATIONS.  SPECIFIC  CRITERIA  FOR  HAZARD  CLASSES  AND  RELATED  DEFINITIONS 
ARE  FOUND  IN  THE  CODE  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS  (CFR),  TITLE  49,  PARTS  100-177. 


NOTE:  This  material  may  be  reproduced  without  special  permission  from  this  office.  Any 
comments  or  recommendations  should  be  sent  to: 

INFORMATION  SERVICES  DIVISION.  DMT- 11 
OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  ENFORCEMENT  . 
MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION  BUREAU 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20590 
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a.      PROPER  SHIPPING  NAME  (NO    hazardous  materials  can  be  shipped  unless  the  proper 

shipping  name  of  that  material  is  taken  from  the  Hazardous  Material  Table  172.101) 


b.  THE  HAZARD  CLASS  (the  type  hazard  that  is  represented  by  the  materials) 

c.  THE  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER  (NA  or  UN  number  that  is  used  to  identify  the  material) 

d.  THE  PACKAGING    required  (the  specific  container  type  that  is  considered  appro- 
priate for  the  specific  hazard). 

e.  THE  SHIPMENT  MODE  regulated  (e.g.,  some  are  regulated  on  aircraft  only  and 
others  are  regulated  on  all  carriers) . 

f.  THE  QUANTITY  LIMITATIONS  (the  amount  per  package  is  often  limited  on  passenger 
carrying  vehicles  or  on  aircraft). 

  [The  applicable  shipping  requirements  are  specified  for  each  PROPER  SHIPPING  NAME 

and  are  listed  in  the  HAZARDOUS  MATERIAL  TABLE] 
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« 

I.B      TYPICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  What  methods  are  used  to  ensure  that  hazardous  materials  are  safely  transported? 

The  following  methods  are  used  to  ensure  safe  transport:     1)  contain  the  material; 
2)    notify  those  handling  the  package  of  its  contents;    3)  notify  those  responsible 
for  shipping  about  the  package's  hazardous  nature;    A)    nitify  the  public/accident 
response  personnel  of  hazardous  contents;    and  5)    make  sure  basic  safety  procedures 
are  followed  by  the  carrier.    Specifically,     these  basic  safety  procedures  include: 

a.  Shipping  papers-Documents  associated  with  all  shipments  that  highlight  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  material  being  shipped. 

b.  Markings-Information  concerning  the  material,    weight,  type  package,  and 
addresss  is  provided  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

c.  Labeling-A  brightly  colored  warning  label  is  used  to  indicate  what  hazard  the 
material  presents. 

d.  Placarding-A  warning  sign  affixed  to  a  motor  vehicle  to  highlight  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the -cargo. 

t 

e.  Packaging-  Only  certain  types  of  containers  are  considered    appropriate  for 
hazardous  materials. 

[Shipping  papers,    Markings,  Labeling,  Placarding,  and  Packaging  are  typically 
used  as  requirements  for  safe  transport.] 

2.  What  information  is  found  on  a  shipping  paper  ?  .  .  .  ; 

a.    A  shipping  paper  (see  example  on  the  following  page)  is  a  shipping  order,  bill  of 
lading,    manifest,  or  other  shipping  document  serving  a  similar  purpose,  which 
contains  information  required  by  the  regulations. 

One  of  the  three  following  formats  must  be  used  for  shipping  papers. 

When  a  hazardous  material  is  required  to  be  on  a  shipping  paper  along  with  non-  ■ 
hazardous  materials,  the  hazardous  must  be: 

(1)  Entered  FIRST;  or 

(2)  Entered  on  a  COLOR  that  clearly  contrasts  with  any  description  on  the  / 
shipping  papers  of  non-hazardous  materials;  or 

(3)  Identified  by  the  entry  of  a  "X"  placed  before  the  proper  shipping  name 
in  a  column  that  Is  captioned  "HM." 
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3.      What  will  shipping  papers  tell  you  as  a  responder  ? 

a. "    Proper  Shipping  Name  of  the  hazardous  material,    substance,  or  waste. 

b.  Hazard  Class  or  classes  being  transported. 

c.  ID  Number  that  can  be  cross-referenced  to  erergency  respose  guide  books. 

d.  Quantity  in  weight,  gallons,    boxes,  cylinders,  etc.,  inluuding  physical  form, 
e.g.,  one  tank  load  or  one  car  load. 

e.  .Name  Of  Consignn  Or  Consignor,     transporter  or  other  parties'  names,  addresses, 
and  sometimes  telephone  numbers. 

f .  Shipper's  Certification-Shippers  must  certify  on  the  shipping  paper  that  the 
hazardous  material  offered  for  transportation  is  properly  classified,  described, 
marked,    and  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  DOT  regulations. 

g.  A  List  of  other  commodities  in  the  shipment  that  may  pose  a  hazard  to  responders 

h.  Additional  Information: 

o  limited  quantities 

o  hazardous  substances 

o  radioactive  material 

o  empty  packaging 

o  "Dangerous  When  Wet" 

o  poison- Inhalation  hazard 

o  ORM-material 

o  hazardous  waste  manifest 


What  marking  requirements  will  aid  the  responder? 

Identification  Numbers-are  required  by  the  DOT  regulations  and  can  be  found  as 
follows: 

o    on  a  placard (or  orange  panel)  -  a  UN  class  number  is  found  on  the  bottom 
of  some  placards. 

o    on  shipping  papers  as  part  of  the  basic  description. 

o    on  packaging  in  association  with  the  proper  shipping  name.  -• 

o    on  rail  tank  cars.  (Rail) 

i 

o    on  cargo  tanks (highway) 
o    on  freight  containers (Rail  or  Highway) 
b.     PROPER  SHIPPING  NAME  can  be  found  on  certain  packages  and  documents  as  follows: 

3V2r 
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o  on  packaging  (  110  gallons  or  less) 

o  on  shipping  papers 

o  on  portable  tanks  (over  110  gallons) 

o  0n  cargo  tanks  or  tank  cars  transporting  compressed  fias  only. 

c.      Marking  exceptions  provide  that  ID  numbers  will  not  appear  on  ORM-D  and  limited 
quantities  shipments. 

What  labeling  requirements  will  aid  the  responders  ? 
a.    Some  labeling  requirements  are  as  follows: 

o    Some  packages  must  be  labeled  if  not  excepted. 

o    Some    materials  commodities  require  more  than  one  label  because  of  additional 
  hazards. (Dangerous  When  Wet,    Inhalation  Hazard. Radioactive) 

o    Radioactive  materials  require  one  label  on  each  side  of  certain  packages. 

1       b.    Labeled  packages  are  found  in  the  transport  vehicle  and  in  terminals,  warehouses, 
and  dock  facilities. 


c. 
d. 


Labels  communicate  a  hazard  by  color,    shape,    symbol*,  number,  and  language. 
Labels  may  provide  additional  information  because  of  multiple    labeling  requirements. 
This  can  help  determine  additional  hazards,  particularly  in  fixed  locations  and 
sometimes  while  in  transit. 

e.    Authorized  label  modifications. 

o    For    a  package  containing  oxygen,  the  word  "Oxygen"  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  word  "Oxidizer"  on  the  oxidizer  label. 

o.  For  a  package  containing  chlorine,  the  word  "Chlorine"  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  word  "Poison"  on  the  poison  label. 
-      o    A  chlorine  label  may  be  used  in  place  on  the  non-flammable  gas  and  poison 
labels  required  for  chlorine  by  172.101. 

6.        What  placarding  is  used  ? 

a.     How  do  placards  communicate  to  the  responder  ? 

o  By  color  -  orange  for  explosives  and  blasting  agents 

-  red  for  flammability 

-  black  for  corrosivity 

-  green  for  nonf lammability 

-  yellow  for  oxidizers  and  organic  peroxides 

-  red,  white,  and  blue  for  water  reactive 

-  white  for  poison 

399 
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b.      SHIPPING  PAPERS-There  is  not. a  specific  form,    government  or  otherwise,  required 
to  be  used  as  a  shipping  paper  under  the  DOT  regulations.    A  shipping  paper  may 
be  any  of  the  following  documents: 

Bill  of  lading 
Freight  Bill 
Manifest 
Loading  ticket 
Invoices 
Packing  list 
Etc. 

c.       Where  are  shipping  papers  located? 

(1)  Highway-  A  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  containing  hazardous  material,    and  each 
carrier  using  such  a  vehicle,    shall  ensure  that  the  required  shipping  paper 

is  readily  available  to,    and  recognizable  by,    authorities  in  the  event  of  and 
accident  or    inspection.    Specifically,    the  driver  and  the  carrier  shall  clearly 
distinguish  the  shipping  paper  if  it  is  carried  with  other  shipping  papers  or 
other  papers  of  any  kind,    be  either  distinctively  tabbing  it  or  by  stored  as 
follows:    When  the  driver  is  at    the  vehicle's  controls,  the  shipping  papers 
shall  be  within  his  immediate  reach  while  he  is  restrained  by  the  lap  belt, 
and  either  readily  visible  to  a  person  entering  the  driver's  compartment  or 
in  a  holder    which  is  mounted  to  the  inside  of  the  door  on  the  driver's  side  A 
of  the  vehicle.    When  the  driver  in  not  at  the  vehicle's  controls,  the  shipping^ 
paper  shall  be  in  a  holder  which  is  mounted  to  the  inside  of  the  door  on  the 
driver's    side  of  the  vehicle,  or  on  the  driver's  seat  in  the  vehicle. 

%        m  Shipping  papers  can  be  found  attached  to  packages  in  the  trailer,  on  the 

enginne  cover  in  the  cab,  on  the  window  dash,    in  the  driver's  briefcase,  or 
under  the  mattress  in  the  sleeper  berty. 

*■ 

(2)  RAIL-  The  shipping  paper  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  train  crew,  (usually 
the  conductor)   ,  in  the  caboose,     or  in  the  enging. 

(can  be  a  Consist  that  marks  the  location  in  the  train  for  cars  transporting 
hazardous  materis — can  be_ bills  of  lading,  shipping  order,    shipping  papers, 
waybill.) 

The  shipping  paper  must  mention  the  last  residue  contained.  For  empty  tank 
cars,  except  combustible  liquids,     empty  shipments  of  hazardous  substances 
will  be  so  noted  on  the  shipping  papers,    as  will  the  residue  last  contained 
and  RQ  (all  modes). 


(3)  AIR-The  shipping  papers  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  pilot  in  command. 
These  will  be  located  in  the  cockpit,  usually  in  the  pilot's  briefcase. 

(4)  VESSEL-A  dangerous  cargo  manifest  must  be  on  the  vessel  located  in  a 
designated  holder  near  the  bridge.     On  a  barge,     the  manifest  must  be  with 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  towing  vessel. 


o    By  symbols-explosive  symbol 
-cylinder  symbol 
-skull  and  crossbones  for  poison 
—flame  for  flammables 
-international  symbol  for  "Do  Not  Use" 

Water"  :  the  letter  "W"  with  a  slash  through  it.  (tf) 
-the  radioactive  symbol 

o    By  numbers-  indentif ication  numbers  in  the  center  of  some  placards. 
United  Nations  class  numbers  located  in  the  bottom  of  some  placards. 

o    By  language  -  the  hazard  class  or  the  word  "dangerous"  written  across 
the  center  of  the  placard. 

What  does  the  placard  communicate  to  the  responders  ? 

o    The  initial  warning  that  hazardous  materials  are  present. 

o    The  hazard  class. 

o    A  specific  product  (e.g.,  chlorine,  gasoline,  heating  oil) 

o    The  dangerous  placard  tells  the  responder  that  more  than    one  TAble  2 
product  in  aboard  the  transport  vehicle  or  freight  container. 

Table  1,  Placarding 
o  Contains* 

-  Class  A  Explosives 

-  Class  B  Explosives 

-  Poison  A 


-  Flammable  SoMd  that  is  Dangerous  When  Wet 

-  Radioactive  material  (yellow  III  label  and  LSA  waste) 

o      Placarding  is  mandatory  for  any  quantity  of  Table  1  products.  Table  1  product 

gross  weight  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  computation  of  placarding  requirements 
for  Table  2  products. 

Table  2,  Placarding 

o    Contains  - 

-Class  C  Explosives 

-Blasting  Agent 

-Nonflammable  gas  (chlorine) 

-Nonflammable  gas  (Fluorine) 

-Nonflammable  gas (oxygen,  cryogenic  liquid) 

-flammable  gas 

-Combustible  liquid 

-Flammable  liquid 

-Flammable  solid  ■ 
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-Organic  Peroxide 
. -Poison  B 
-Corrosive  Material 
-Irritating  Material 

o     Placarding  for  Table  2  products  is  permissive  up  to  999  lbs.  gross  weight 
(highway  only) 

o      Placarding  is  mandatory    for  1,000  lbs.  gross  weight  or  more,  (gross  weight  is 
the  weight  of  the  product  and  its  container — highway  only) 

o      If  5>000  lbs  or  more  gross  weight  of  any  (one  Class)  Table  2  product  is  loaded 
at    one  loading  point*  then  the  placard  must  be  applied  to  the  vehicle  on  all 
four  sides.    This  will  sometimes  result  in  multiple  placarding  and  does  not  apply 
to  a  portable  tank,    cargo  tank  tank,    or  tank  car. 

o      Normally,    Table  2  product  placards  will  indicate  to  the  responder  only  the 
hazard  class.     In  special  cases  it  will  indicate  the  specific  product (Chlorine, 
etc.). 

e.  Special  Placarding  Requirements. 

o      Highway  Route  Controlled  Quantity  of  Radioactive  Materials. 

o      Rail  for  explosives  A,    Poison  Gas,    and  Poison  Gas (empty)  -  These  commodities 
require  a  special  placard  that  is  a  square  white  background  with  black  border 
measuring  15-1/4  inches.  _!.-* 

Fumigation  placards  is  required  adjacent  to  doors  on  certain  vehicles  loaded  with 
agricultural  products  when  intend-ed  for  interstate  transportation.  Poison  Gas  is 
used  for  fumigation. 

o      The  residue  placard  is  required  for  tank  cars'  that  contain '3  percent  or  less 
after  of f-loading the  fully  loaded  tank  car. 

o      Poison  Inhalation  Placard-  The  poison  placard  in  addition  to  the^jclass  placard 
-is  required  on  all  commodities  that  pose  a  serious  inhalation  risk. 

f.  Placards  with  ID  number  markings  can  give  you  the  hazard  class  but  not  always  the 
proper  shipping  name.     They  always  give  a  Guide    number  found  in  the  DOT  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  GUIDEBOOK. 

g.  Compartmented  Cargo  Tanks  with  different  products  in  each  compartment  will  have 
placards  and  ID  numbers  placed  in  sequence  so  as  to  reflect  the  proper  commodity 
in  each  compartment. 


# 
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7.        What  packagings  are  used  ? 

Packaging  means  the  assembly  of  one  or  more  containers  and  any  other  components 
necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  minimum  packaging  requirements  of  the 
regulations.  The    specific  packaging  requirements  for  a  hazardous  material  can 
usually  be  found  in  the  references  listed  in  the  Hazardous  Materials  Table. 

There  are  three  levels  of  packaging  requirements  that  must  be  met  by  all  packages 
of  hazardous  materials:  (1)  General  Requirements;  (2)  Hazard  Class  Requirements; 
and  (3)  Material  Specific  Requirements. 

a.  General  Requirements.      Part  173.24  contains  standart  requirements  for  all 
packages. 

..shall  be  so  designed  and  constructed,    and  its  contents  so  limited,  that 
under  conditions  normally  incident  to  transportation  - 

(1)  There  will  be  no  significant    release  of  the  hazardous  materials  to  the 
enviroment. 

(2)  The  effectiveness  of  the  packaging  will  not  be  substantially  reduced..." 

b.  Hazard  Class  Requirements.  Each  hazard  class  has  some  general  packaging  require- 
ments that  apply  to  all    the  materials  meeting  the  definition  of  that  hazard 

class.  These  additional  packaging  requirements  can  generally  be  found  in  the  subpart 
applying  to  the  hazard  class. 

(example)    The  packagingauthorized  for  corrosive  materials  is  found  in  173.241, 
173.242,    and  173.243V*""* 

•  c.      Material  Specific  Requirements.     Some  specific  materials  have  unusual  character- 
istics  that  require  even  greater  restrictions  on  packaging. 

(Example)    The  packaging  for  ethyl  chloride  (  a  flammable  liquid)  is  specified 
in  detail  in  173.123.  -  . 

m 

d.      Packaging.  Terms. 

(1)  Specification  Packaging  -  Packagings  which  are  constructed  in  accordance 
specifications  approved  by  DOT  and  listed  in  Part  178  of  the  regulations. 

(2)  Performance  Packaging  —  Backagings  which  are  designed  for  specific  types 
and  quantities  of  material,     tested  for  drop,    puncture,  fires,  and  water 
and  approved  by  DOT,  DOE,  or  NRC.  '*  * 

(3)  .Limited  Quantity  _  Small  quantities  of  hazardous  materials,  other  than  Poison 

B  materials,     that  pose  little  or  no  risk  in  transportation  and  for  which 
there  is  a  specific  labeling  and  packaging  exception. 

(4)  Small  Quantity  Packaging  -  Packaging  which  has  no  package  specification  and 
only  a  packaging  list  as  a  "Shipping  paper." 
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INITIAL  RESPONSE  OPERATIONS 

Initial  responders  to  emergency  incidents  are  usually 
police,     fire  and  emergency  medical  units. 

1 •       Police  Departments 

General  Duties: 

General  duties  of  the  Police  in  emergency  operations 
are: 

a.  protect  life  and  property 

b.  search  and  rescue  v 

c.  evacuation 

d.  provide  first  responder  medical  aid 

e.  cordon  the  primary  area  and  control  access 

f.  establish  traffic  routes  and  control 

g.  control  panic    at  the  scene 

h.  prevent  illegal  entry  and  looting 

i .  care  for  the  dead 

j.     maintain  police  services  throughout  the  city  or  town 

k.     assume  designated  responsibilities  at  On-Site 
Command  Center 

1.     maintain  continuous  communications  with  police 
commanders 

m.     investigate  crime 

n.     prepare  necessary  records  and  reports 
First  Police  Responder: 

The  first  police  officer  arriving  at  the  scene  of  an 
incident  will  have   the  followina  duties:  ,^-^*"V' 
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a.  determine  and  communicate  to  the  dispatcher  the  type, 
location,     possible  magnitude  of  the  situation,  and 
the  need  for  police,     fire    medical  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

b.  observe  all  possible  safety  precautions. 

c.  assume  interim  police  command  of  incident  if 
necessary . 

d.  stay  available  for  radio  communications 

e.  organize  and  direct  any  volunteer  self-help  at  the 
scene;     render  whatever  aid  possible. 

f.  begin  chronological  listing  of  events,     if  possible 

g.  direct  other  police  officers  at  the  scene  until  a 
supervisor  arrives.' 

First  Police  Supervisor  Responder; 

Duties  of  the  first  Police  Supervisor  arriving  at  the 
scene  include: 

a.  assume  interim  command  and  receive  briefing 

b.  establish  the  On-site  Command  Center,  --with  super-  , 
visors  of  other  emergency  forces. 

c.  transmit  a  situation  report  to  headquarters,  includ- 
ing assistance  required. 

d.  direct  police  operations  at  the  scene,  until  relieved 
by  higher  supervisor 

e.  if  an  emergency  medical  supervisor  is  not  on  the 
scene,      the  police  supervisor  calls  for  ambulances 
and  medical  aid  and  designates  the  ambulance  staging 
area,     headquarters  is  notified  of  that  location;  a 
police  officer   is  designated  as  interim  supervisor  of 
that  staging  area. 

f.  an  On-Si te  Command  Center  will  be  established  by  the 
first  responding  police  supervisor,     in  conjunction 
with  the  first  responding  fire  department  supervisor. 
The  On-Si te  Command  Cnter  shall  be  the  control  center 
for  the  entire  operation.     The  commanding  officers 
(police  and  fire)  will  conduct  liaison  with  all  other 
agencies  and  departments  on  the  scene  from  this 
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location . 

The  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  emergency  will 
determine  the  location  of  the  On-Site  Command  Center, 
its  staffing  and  the  extent  of  its  facilities.  The 
following  factors  will  be  considered  in  choosing  a 
location  and  determining  the  extent  of  the  On-Site 
Command  Center  facilities: 


1.  number  of  personnel  to  be  mobilized 

2.  number  of  other  agencies  to  be  mobilized 

3.  availability  of  telephone  service 

4.  number  of  anticipated  casualties  (dead,  injured, 
displaced) 

5.  availability  of  space  for  administrative  and 
clerical  work 

6.  probable  duration  of  emergency 

7.  extent  of  emergency  area 

8.  facilities  for  parking 

9.  distance  from  scene  of  actual  emergency  opefa- 
t  i  ons. . 

10.  convience  to  other  facilities,     such  as  head- 
quarters for  other  commands  and  agencie:,  press 
center,  •  first  aid  station,,  morgue 

11.  freedom  from  danger,     fire,     smoke,  and  protec- 
tion from  weather. 


Police  supervisors  in  immediate  charge  of  police 
activities  at   the  scene  and  the  fire  chief  responsible 
for  f iremanic  duties  will  coordinate  police  and  fire 
activities  at  the  On-Scene  Command  Center. 

g.     Commanding  personnel  at  the  On-Site  Command  Center 

will  determine  the  Magnitude  Level  of  the  incident.  a 
Because  of   the  possible  complexity  of  incidents  re-  " 
lated  to  energy  producing  materials  and  other  haz- 
ardous materials,     even  Magnitude  A  incidents  (Loc- 
alized and  Routine)     may  necessitate  implementation 
of  part  of  this  plan.     The  Mayor  of  his  designate, 
at   the  Emergency  Operations  Center,     may  upgrade  or  1?<"2i 

rpriurp    rhp   Maani  tnrlo    I  onol         *  «  »r>»;  MOT         • K  — 
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,the  On-Site  Command  Center. 

Magnitude  A  incident — Localized/Routine:  typically 

is  handled  by  city  or  town 
forces. 

Magnitude  B  incident — Localized/Serious:  typically 

requires  mutual  aid  forces  and 
may  require  full  or  partial 
implementation 

Magnitude  C  incident — Localized/Extreme:  typically 

requires  extensive  mutual  aid 
and  plan  implementation 

Magnitude  D  incident — Extending  Beyond  City  or  Town : 

typically  requires  plan  imple- 
mentation in  each  City  or  Tcwn 
involved,     and  extensive 
mutual  aid. 
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